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THE FAITH 



ONCE 



DELIVERED TO THE SAINTS. 



As the Apostle Jude has declared it to be a duty of 
Christians, to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints ; it becomes us to understand what that faith 
is, and to consider whether we are doing our duty in this 
particular. To aid us in this is the design of the follow- 
ing pages. 

By the faith once delivered to the saints, we under- 
stand the Christian Religion ; — those truths which were 
taught by our blessed Saviour for the instruction, the 
regeneration, and the salvation of man. If it be inquired 
what these truths are, we should say they seem to be 
mainly and chiefly comprised in the following summary. 

That there is one Infinite and Eternal Being, the source 
of all existence, the author of all blessing, the ruler of 
all worlds, who exercises an unreserved and impartial 
sovereignty over all beings and events : "^ 

That this God is one only, without equal, rival, or part- 
ner : 

That this Being, infinitely pesfect in his moral attri- , 
hutea, maintaias a moral government ovet \v\a c,t^"a\xx'« 
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the end of which is the promotion of the greatest virtue 
and the greatest happiness. 

That man is the subject of this moral government, be- 
neath which he is treated as a free moral agent, capable 
of choosing between right and wrong, and accountable 
for his choice : 

That in this world he is placed in a state of trial and 
probation, for the purpose of forming and bringing out 
his character, in preparation for a final allotment of con- 
dition in conformity with his character : 

That into this state of preparatory discipline he comes, 
not with a character already fixed, but with certain ra- 
tional faculties and moral capacities, in themselves nei- 
ther good nor evil ; that he himself on entering life is 
neither virtuous nor vicious, neither holy nor sinful ; nei- 
ther an object of praise nor of blame ; but possesses such 
powers as when developed will render him one or the 
other, according to the objects to which they become at- 
tached and the habits which they form : 

These powers are Reason and Conscience — which ap- 
prove and lead to goodness ; and the Passions and Ap- 
petites — which, being connected with sensual objects 
and present gratifications, incline to self-indulgence and 

sin: 

That man's trial consists principally in the struggle 
for mastery between these two parts of his constitution, 
(in the language of scripture, 'the law in the members 
and the law in the mind— the flesh and the spirit') and 
its object is to exalt and purify his spiritual nature, and 
deliver it flPbm subjection to the sensual : 

That in order to aid man in this great struggle — to 

which from natural infirmities and strong temptations, he 

was so often found unequal — it pleased God to commis- 

wn his son Jesus Christ, to corc\mwmc^\ft ;sll Uv^ kwow- 
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ledge, encouragement, and aid, and to set before him all 
the powerful motives, which might be necessary to his 
success and happiness : 

That in the truths and institutions of his Gospel, he 
has made a provision of means, which it is for man him- 
self to use, and which he is left at liberty to use or to 
refuse; so that none will be saved except through his 
own exertion, nor will fail except through his own fault : 

That these means are, his own instructions as record- 
ed in the scriptures, and as connected with a previous 
dispensaficHi ; the worship and ordinances of his institu- 
tion ; the spiritual influences granted in answer to prayer ; 
his own life, death, and example, so fitted to affect and 
influence the heart and character ; and the promises and 
threatenings of future retribution : 

Xhat the terms of acceptance to divine favour are, faith 
in Christ, repentance of sin, and an obedient life ; that 
future happiness is suspended on these conditions ; those 
who comply with them shall be abundantly rewarded of 
divine grace, those who hold out against them shall de- 
servedly suffer from the divine displeasure in a future 
^condemnation : 

That as man had no claim to this revelation and aid 
4rom God, it is to be accounted the free gifl of his grace, 
and therefore those who are saved by the Gospel, are 
saved, not because of their own independant and unassist- 
ed righteousness, but by the grace of God; a grace, 
which makes merciful allowance for human weakness 
and imperfection, while it imparts all needed assistance 
toward accomplishing tl^e great end of man's spiritual 
improvement and moral perfection. 

This view of the system of the divine administration 
and purposes, as gathered from the Christian Scriptures, 
maj be thus presented in a more naked and comi^act 

VOL. u 1* 
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form : That there is one God over all — ^that Jesus is the 
Son o£ God, the predicted Messiah — That man is placed 
here in a state of probation — That the Gospel is the final 
dipensation of religion — originating in the compassion of 
God for his sinful offspring and founded in the placability 
of his nature — having for its object to make men holy 
that they may be happy — establishing as the terms of 
pivdon and acceptance, faith, repentance of sin and obe- 
diftiice of life — using for its means the labors, instruc- 
tions, and institutions of Jesus Christ — and asserting the 
sanctions of a future state of retribution. 

In this brief summary we have, as we conceive^ the 
substance of the faith once delivered to the saints. We 
do not profess to have put down all its minute lineaments ; 
but those general and fundamental traits which constitute 
it what it is, and which cannot be removed or denied 
without affecting its essential character. It is obviously 
a plain, simple, intelligible statement, with nothing in it 
toperplei^-the understanding, to contradict the judgment 
of sound reason, or to oppose the kind affections which 
God has planted within us. 

For this system we are to contend — not only because 
it was once delivered to the saints, and is Christ ^s saving 
truth — but because there have prevailed in its place othr 
er systems, in many respects different — systems obscure, 
complicated, mysterious, and less agreeable to the simpli- 
city which is in Christ. In contradistinction to them we 
have sometimes found occasion to denominate this the 
Rational system — not as arrogating any claim to intellec- 
tual superiority in its supporters, for we do not suppose 
them to possess any ; much less as being independent of 
revelation, or opposed to it, for it is expressly founded on 
revelation ; — but because all the doctrines which it con- 
tains are agreeable to right reason^ while the opposing 
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systems are admitted^ even by some of their advocates, to 
be partly made up of doctrines repugnant to human reap 
son. We beg that this explanation may be candidly 
regarded, when, for the sake of convenience, we use the 
expression rational system. 

The faith, which we thus suppose to constitute the 
essence of the Christian Religion, has our deep reve- 
rence and strong attachment. We have gathered it from 
our knowledge of the Scriptures t we have found it cor- 
roborated by the testimony of nature ; we have strength- 
ened our conviction of its truth by reflection and experi- 
ence ; we have seen its power in the regulation of the 
affections and the life; we have tasted its comforts in 
trial ; and we place our confidence in it to sustain us in 
death, as we have known it to sustain others, with its 
cheering assurance of divine mercy and the animation of 
heavenly hope. How can we fail, then, to foel it a duty 
to contend for it ? We should esteem ourselves unworthy 
of its privileges and pleasures, if we were ashamed to con- 
fess and vindicate it. We should deserve to be fordaken of 
its peace, if we should pusillanimously forsake its defence. 
May God give us wisdom and zeal successfully to main- 
tain the truth which we conscientiously hold. 

It will be our present object to bring forward a few of 
those general considerations which have tended to con- 
firm us in the persuasion, that the system above exhibited 
is indeed the faith once delivered to the saints. We can- 
not but think that there is force in them, and that they 
are calculated to recommend and establish its claims* 

1. The plainness and intelligibleness of this system is 
favourable to its claims. 

We hear a great deal in the New Testament about 
''the simplleity that is in Christ." We are tdd that the 
Gospel was "revealed to babes," and " ^teaftbad tjci the 
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poor.'' The language of our Lord is perspicuous, and his 
instruction concerning the doctrines and duties of his .re- 
ligion easily intelligible. He wrapt up nothing in mys- 
tery, except when speaking to the perverse Jews, who 
were waiting to entrap him. He told his disciples, that 
to them "it was given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven," though to the Jews it was not given. — 
His Apostles, also, although, on account of the contro- 
versies of the times, they delivered many things hard to 
be understood ; yet in stating the great essential truths 
and requisitions of the Gospel, were always clear and 
intelligible. 

It is evident then, that of two or more systems of faith 
claiming to be the original faith of the Gospel, there is a 
presumption in favour of the more simple. And this the 
rather, because there has always been an acknowledged 
tendency to depart from the simplicity of the Gospel. 
The history of Christianity in every age shows, that this 
tendency has been a chief source of religious corruption. 
'-—Men have been fond of making their religion more im- 
posing than they found it. In the very first age of the 
Gospel, it was esteemed an objection to it with some, that 
it had no pomp and magnificence, nor hidden and awful 
mysteries, like the mythological faith of the ancient re- 
ligions ; it was an objection with others, that it was not 
subtle. and profound, like the philoso[^y to which they 
had been accustomed in the schools of the Sophists. — 
Hence sprung the two sorts of corruptions, which flowed 
in like a deluge upon the church. On the one hand 
they thought to dignify it and remove what they esteem- 
ed its foolishness, by mixing with it their own wise specu- 
lations and philosophical subtleties; and on the other 
hand, they thought to relieve its nakedness by adorning 
its spiritual worship with the rites, and forms, and incense. 
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and lustration, and images of their former idolatrous tem- 
ples. I need not say, how much and how long the church 
suffered from these abuses. The rational system throws 
them off, wholly, in principle as well as in form. It tol- 
erates nothing but what is simple. It makes essential 
nothing but what is plain. These were striking charac- 
teristics of the original faith ; and they afford a strong 
presumption in favour of its identity with this. 

2. It is a presumption in favour of the claims of the ra- 
tional system, that it is constituted of articles in which all 
believers of every name are agreed ; it occupies the com- 
mon ground of christians. 

It will be found, if we mistake not, that the articles we 
have described are included in the faith of all believejs. 
Others dissent from them rather by certain modifications 
and additions, than by absolute denial and contradiction. 
For example — in respect to the great doctrine of the 
Divine Unity ; no Christians deny this doctrine. It is held 
by all. But some hold it with the modification that this 
one Being is constituted of three persons. So also, that 
" Jesus Christ is the son of God," tone deny ; but in some 
systems it is asserted that he is God himself as well as 
the son of God. So, also, that man is here placed in 
a state of probation, is universally allowed. But some 
receive it in connexion with certain additional doctrines, 
which greatly affect and modify it. They suppose that 
he comes into life with a character already fixed — so 
strongly fixed, that it can be changed only by the power 
which made him at first ; a notion which greatly affects, if 
it do not destroy, the probationary purpose of life. They 
suppose also that his final condition of happiness or mis- 
ery has been already determined by the immutable decrees 
of God ; which seems to leave life without any object, or 
at any rate makes it difficult to undeisX^cjA Vwi SN. ^'^sl 
be a state of probation. 
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That the object of the christian dispensation is ** to make 
men holy that they may be happy ;" none deny, it is a 
proposition to which unanimous assent would be given. 
But in some systems much is added, of very question^ible 
authority, respecting the mode in which this holiness is 
attained, and the persons who may attain it. As for exam- 
ple, some insist that it is a divine communication to the 
soul, an act of sovereign almighty power as great and su- 
pernatural as the original creation of the soul ; and that 
none are the subjects of it but those who were appointed 
to it from eternity, by an irreversible decree of election. 
They thus, in effect, modify the simple doctrine so as to 
make the gospel only a mode of ensuring the happiness 
and holiness of a specified portion of mankind. 

Again ; that the gospel is founded in '* the placability of 
God," none would deny, but all would heartily declare. 
But in some systems there are found restrictions to the 
exercise of this placability, which appear essentially to 
alter its character. It is said, for instance, that God is 
not able to extend this attribute to sinful man, until a 
Hubstitute have endured the penalty of his sins. This no- 
tion has assumed various forms, and a great deal of meta- 
physical acutcness has been exercised in making defini- 
tions and establishing distinctions. In every form how- 
ever it seems to be taught, that the placableness of God, 
or his exercise of mercy in the gospel, depends on his 
having first received from the Saviour an equivalent to sat- 
isfy the demands of justice in regard to the sinner's pun- 
ishment. Now it appears to us, that a placability thus 
encumbered and modified, loses its claim to be so called. 
In the rational system, we admit, because it is revealed, 
the connexion of the Saviour's sufferings and death, with 
the extension of pardon and salvation to unworthy man ; 
bat we do not pretend to explain ox xmdeial^ixid ^vxVV^ vWv. 
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connexion. We think it enough to rejoice in the fact^ 
that the divine mercy is thus exercised, without explain- 
ing the secrets^ of the divine administration, or presum- 
ing to say that God cannot, or can, pardon in this or that 
way. 

Similar remarks might be made upon other points ; 
but what we have said .may be sufficient for our purpose. 
Now we acknowledge i^ to be very natural that men 
should add to the naked statement of religious doctrines 
their own conceptions of their import, and mould them 
to their own feelings and opinions. Men love to explain, 
and illustrate, and exercise their . ingenuity in searching 
into what is obscure, and discovering what is concealed, 
and building great systems from small hints. But in do- 
ing this, it is plain that the original groundwork would 
be retained, and would be held in common by all, how- 
ever different the additions they might make to it. And 
there is certainly a presumption that this common ground- 
work, these universal principles, which none have been 
able to remove or hide, do of themselves constitute the 
genuine, original system. 

3. It is another strong presumption in favour of the ra- 
tional system, that it is most agreeaf)le to the obvious 
meaning and general tenor of the New Testament ; that, 
is to say, it contains those views of religion, which a 
plain, serious man, unbiassed by education and unpreju- 
diced by his connexions in the world, would naturally 
derive from his first careful study of the scriptures. He 
would state these to be his impressions respecting its 
contents : That there is but one God, — that he requires 
men to do his will, — that he has compassion on human 
imperfection, — ^that Jesus Christ is his Son, — that by him 
he has given and promised all needful aid for man's in- 
struction and saivation, — that all, who vrUi, tua.^ cotoi^ ta 
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God through him, and that none who come l&hall be re- 
jected, — and that the future condition of 2AI will be de- 
termined by an equitable judgment accordiri]^ to charac- 
ter. There is no doubt that a man of plain, unbiassed 
mind, would discern this to be the substance of the faith 
contained in the New Testament; and that, if he had 
never heard of it before, it would not occur to him that 
there are three persons in the one God, or that God has 
chosen a select few from all eternity and left the rest of 
mankind without help, or that all are so corrupt on ac- 
count of Adam's transgression that they can do nothing 
but sin. The general aspect and complexion of the holy 
volume would not suggest to him these doctrines. He 
would find some passages hard to be understood, and 
some expressions obscure. But he would not think of 
collecting the meaning of the book from these. He 
would not judge of any other book by the passages which 
he could not understand ; — ^neither will he of this. And 
whatever some men might learn by refined criticism and 
ingenious speculation on dark and hidden expressions ; 
he would not doubt that he was right .in taking for his 
guide the plain passages and most definite expressions. 
Now it is very remarkable, that the rational system is 
contained in most explicit terms in those portions of scrip- 
ture which are plainest, easiest, and most indisputable ; 
while the more complicated systems are gathered, by ar- 
guments and inferences, from those portions which are 
ambiguous and difficult, and which have perplexed think- 
ing men in all ages to interpret them. Can there be a 
doubt, then, which is likely to be the true system ? 

4. It is another presumption in its favor, that the most 
important corruptions which Have crept into the records 
of our faith, have been of a character to favor an oppos- 
Jng system ; and that the more the Scriptures are restor- 



. « 
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ing lEfystem ; and that the more the Scriptures are restor* 
ed to the precise words of their writers, the greater is 
^e iMtpport which they give to the rational system. 

Upon this point a very brief statement will be suffi- 
cient It is familiarly known, that a few verses of the 
New Testament have been altered since it was written, 
and do not read in our copies of the Bible exactly as the 
Apostles wrote them. A great deal of pains has been 
taken to ascertain their original reading, and it has been 
feund that sofne of the principal alterations were made 
for the purpose of supporting the orthodox faith ; that 
as the Apbstles wrote them, they were inconsistent with 
that faith, and altogether conformable to the rational sys- 
tem. What could be more in favor of that system? 
The nearer we come to the very words of the sacred 
writers, the more nearly do they coincide with it. We 
4o not mean that there are many such cases, but what 
there are, are remarkably to this purpose. And if we 
eboese to take the scriptures as nearly as possible, word 
fer word and letter for letter, as they came from their 
holy authors, and to reject whatever changes may have 
been i^ade in them either accidentally or purposely ; 
then we shall find that the examples I have mentioned, 
indicate the faith once delivered to the saints to be the 
&ith which we hold. 

5w The nnuiner in which this system is for the most 

piut opposed, seems to us to afford another presumption 

m its favor. It has been by exciting prejudice against 

k, umL preventing fi^ee and fair inquiry concerning it. 

^ We.of course shall not be understood to say, that this 

is iAnB only mode of (^position which has been resorted 

t0; &r there has been a great deal of profinuid leamin|f 

8 
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and manly argument arrayed against it. Bat the favor-, 
ite and prevailing method has been to raise an outcry 
against it, and hinder men from fairly examining it. 
Hence it has been urgently recommended in religious 
publications, as well as from the pulpit and in conversa- 
tion, that men should avoid the worship of liberal Chris- 
tians ; that they should shun their books as they would 
poison ; that they should not listen to their preaching, or 
hold any religious intercourse with them. Thus their 
system is made an object of dread and aversion. But iC 
it were plainly false and erroneous, without foundation 
i^ Scripture or fair reasoning, there would be no cause 
for thus blinding men to it, and preventing their inquir- 
ing into its pretensions. This alarm lest men should 
know any thing about it, this eagerness to keep them in 
ignorance concerning it, and to fill their mind with an 
unenlightened and superstitious horror of it ; seems to 
indicate an apprehension that its claims are too powerful 
to be resisted, when understood, and that the only sure 
way to keep men from becoming converts to it, is to 
keep them in ignorance of it. 

I do not say this tauntingly. I would not use a taunt 
upon such a subject. I only, state what is forced upon 
my thought by unquestionable facts. There are many 
examples of men, who have dared — m spite of precaution, 
obloquy and discouragement— ^to read, and hear, and 
think for themselves ; and who, by so doing, have come 
to discard their prejudices, and throw away their super- 
fluous articles, and rest satisfied and happy in the simple 
doctrines of the rational system. In doing this they have 
made great sacrifices, whioh attested their sincerity and 
conscientiousness ;— ^they have given up friendships, and 
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reputation, and livelihood, and whatever earthly good is 
dearest, that they might secure the truth of God and 
peace to their own souls. It is such instances, proving 
how dangerous is free inquiry, which have led its oppo- 
sers to discourage all acquaintance with it, and to secure 
by prejudice what they dared not trust to argument. 

We are aware that any inferences drawn from conver- 
sions of this sort are- in general to be little depended 
upon, for probably every sect can produce examples of 
them. Still we cannot but think that the instances to 
which we allude, in the preceding paragraph, were at- 
tended by circumstances which demand for them, to say 
the least, a Caiidid consideration. For they are examples 
of men — ^not of worldly lives and no religious pretensions, 
who had adopted their system without knowing any thing 
of its grounds of support, and then left it at last in a pe- 
riod of strong religious excitement, when they became 
convinced, for the first time, of^ the importance of per- 
sonal religion. — But these to whom we refer, were men 
of long established religious principle, of extensive ac- 
quaintance with scripture truth, of devout habits, and some 
of them valued and eminent ministers of the Gos|>el. 
Yet such men, — while still influenced by their long ha- 
bitual fear of God and attachment of his word — have giv- 
en up their accustomed faith, and, like the Apostle Paul, 
have " preached the faith Which tliey once destroyed.'* 
When our minds rest on such examples as these, we 
cannot help deriving from them a feeling, not to say an 
argument, in favour of our views of truth. It is but a 
small thing that a man should abandon a system of which 
he knows but little, and for which he cares not seriously, 
and with VMiich, especially j he has none of the holy and 
dear associations of personal and experimental religion. 
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But that aerious and devout men should leave that faith, 
which they had studied and loved long, and with which 
all their deepest sentiments of devotion and hope had al- 
ways been connected — this is a thing to be accounted 
for. And can we in any way so reasonably account for 
it, as by believing that what produces this great effect, is 
indeed the truth of God — which is mighty and will pre- 
vail 1 . 

6. A further presumption that this is the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, may be found in the fact, that it is 
in truth the system adapted by a great portion of those 
l^ho are educated in another faith, and who have always 
had another system preached to them. Inquire of them 
in friendly and confidential conversation the particulars 
of their faith, let them talk freely, and throw off the dis- 
guise of technical phraseology, and declare in their own 
language what they believe ; — and you find that they 
have no idea of any different religious principles from 

• 

those which we have advanced. Afler all the pains taken 
to indoctrinate them, they stand fast by the plain pri- 
mcury [Hrinciples of Gofi^)el truth. Ascertain carefully their 
opinion respecting the nature of God ; and you find, that 
when they get beyond ther words, they have no more no- 
tion of three persons in the Deity than you have yourself. 
Describe to them the doctrines of total depravity, elec- 
tion, reprobation, and the kindred tenets, as they are set 
forth in the confessions and bodies of divinity ; and they 
count it slander to attribute to them such a faith, they 
hold it unfair and ungenerous to charge them with main- 
taining such dogmas. This is a matter of familiar ob- 
servation. We constantly meet with men who have 
supposed themselves orthodox, as it is C9ll%i ; but who 
find, on a carefiil examination of the christian doctrines^ 
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that they are not so. ' They have held the name and the 
phraseology, but never embraced the system in its detail, 
as laid-down in the books. Their actaal faith has been 
that of the rational system. Does not this afford a pre- 
sumption in favour of the truth of that system ? Since 
even the powerful influence of education and the weekly 
expositions of the pulpit, have been unable to displace 
its sim{^e, reasonable, and comforting truths. What di- 
vine power must it not possess, thus to vindicate to itself 
the assent of multitudes, who hare been all their lives 
instructed in opposition to it ! 

7. We also find 9 presumption in favour of this sys- 
tem in the ' fact, that these are the views of christian 
truth into which men have been prone to settle down 
wherever inquiry has been left perfectly free, and no per- 
secution or loss could attend their profession. It has 
been found in many examples, that when society has 
been at peace, and th^ churches have rested without dis- 
turbance of fear for any considerable period, there has 
been a natural and inevitable progress toward this sys- 
tem. So it was^ at Geneva, once the strong hold of Cal- 
Tin himself. Being left to pursue the light of truth 
wherever in God's providence it might lead them, without 
dread of consequences, the believers of that city gradual- 
ly softened down the tone of their doctrines, and became 
the mild and happy professors of the simpler system. So 
it was in the school of divinity instructed by Doddridge. 
Beneath that devout and charitable teacher, the young 
men read and reflected, without fear of reproach or ex- 
communication, and the minds of many of them were 
opened to the errors of orthodoxy, and they became advo- 
cates of the liberal faith. 

2» 
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And Ik>w was it that the liberal system gained so ex^ 
tensive prevalence in Boston and its vicinity ? It was 
by the operation of the same irresistible causes. The 
churches were for a long period at peace, having none 
to molest them of make them afraid. They worshipped 
God quietly, and walked together in charity, provoking 
one another — not to strife and questions — but to love 
and good works. Truth has best scope in still waters, 
and makes most rapid advance where there is no preju- 
dice. And so it came to- pass, that the Calvinistic no- 
tions, which haxl long been clinging to the christian sys- 
tem, gradually fell from it, and in thp natural progress of 
things the rational faith prevailed^ It was as if a man 
should sow seed in his field, and sleep and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knows 
not how — ^first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear. So it would have continued to spread— "-and 
its firiends would have rejoiced to see the glorious work 
of the church's regeneration still carried forward by the 
sDent operation of that Providence which does all things 
thus. But opposition to its progress was awakened, and 
the whole enginery of creeds, and combinations, and loud 
outcry were arrayed against it, and the calm elements 
which had &voured its growth, were thrown into stormy 
convulsions. 

The firiends of orthodoxy are so fully aware of this 
natural tendency of fi'ee and unembarrassed inquiry, that 
they think it necessary to counteract it by strong restrict 
tions. To mention one example — they lay the professors 
of their s^ninaries under obligations not to believe, or 
teach, and sometimes not even to '^ insinuate," any thing 
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inconsistent with certain prescribed articles. And lest, 
notwithstanding this, a teacher should by any means 
change an opinion, he is sometimes compelled to renew 
the obligation every five years! The rational system 
needs no guards and fetters like this. The Truth does 
not require to be thus bound. 

Other examples like these might be cited. And how 
can we doubt ais to tRe inference to be drawn ? How can 
we doubt which is most nearly the genuine system, when 
the one flourishes by violent measures, and is nursed and 
protected by creeds, and threats, and prejudice — and the 
other never grows so rapidly and soundly as when the 
passions are at peace, prejudice' and suspicion at rest^ 
and the minds of men left to study God's word and com* 
mune with Him, firee from all tx>ntrol and apprehension 
of human judgment? 

8. The moral and practical character of this system 
seems to us another circumstance in favour of its claims. 
It does not profess to go profoundly into philosophical 
speculations, or to be very anxiously engaged in unrav- 
elling and ex|daining the secrets of tlie divine will, and 
the purposes of the divine decrees. It finds no virtue in 
schemes of ingenious workmanship, which may have the 
praise of human logic. It is content with those few sim- 
ple principles which God has been pleased plainly to 
reveal, and which have a -direct bearing on the momen- 
tous concerns of human duty. It is satisfied to know 
what God requires of us, without making it essential that 
we should understand all the designs of the divine admin- 
istration. In regard to them many things are secret and 
unfathomable. But duty is revealed and unquestionable* 
Duty therefore makes the chief thing in the rational sys- 
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tern. To do God's will is thought to be the great and 
prime consideration. When men liave done this, from 
the right motives, it teaches that they are safe ; for there 
can be no doubt that God will do what he has purposed 
and promised, whether. we understand righdy or not the 
method and the means. 

' When we see a jsystem thus exclusively practical, fay* 
ing its chief stress on obedience to God and conformity to 
his laws ; we cannot hesitate to regard it as the genuine 
faith. For we see that it tends directly, without circum- 
locution or delay, to affect that great purpose of man's 
moral regeneration which it was the object of the Gospel 
to accomplish. It places nothing before that. It makes 
every thing inferior to it. It allows of no substitute for it. 
And while we regard it as thus favorable to virtue, we 
cannot pass without ^cial mention of the graces of char- 
rty and candour, to which it is peculiarly fkvourable, and 
which, in a manner, may be considered as its own; I 
know that we have been accused of boasting on this sub- 
ject, and that we expose ourselves to certain sneers and 
ridicule if we mention it. But we can repeat, withtout 
boasting, that we still believe it to be true. God knows, 
that, in practice, we are but too deficient in a grace which 
we so much honour ; and that we often exhibit examples 
of illiberality and uncharitableness wholly at war with 
our profession. Would that we might be more consis- 
tent. But inconsistency with an opinion is no proof that 
the opinion is false. And, be it remembered, it never 
has been asserted that all rational christians are charita- 
ble, but that the rational system is peculiarly favoraUe to 
charity. The reason is this : That, being confined to a 
few plain articles of essential truth, it is able to allow 
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and fee}, that on other articles men may differ and err, 
and yet be acceptable and saved. But those who add 
lai^ly to their list of articles, and hold them all to be 
essential, of necessity maintain that men cannot innocent- 
ly differ, and that therefore there is no salvation for those 
who dissent. Hence the Papal church is exclusive. The 
orthodox church is exclusive* They must be so. Their 
systems require it. The rational system requires the 
contrary. And if the christian religion make charity the 
chief grace, which system must be nearest that delivered 
to the saintSi-^lhat which makes it impossible to judge 
charitably of those who err, or that which requires it? 

0. It is still another circumstance favourable to the 
claims of this system, that even unbelievers and men of 
the! world are compelled to look upon it with approbation 
and respect. |t never has been a popular system, because 
it is too i^ain and i^nimposiAg. But then it is well known 
that men of inquiring and reflecting minds, who have dis- 
believed Christianity under some of its forms, have be- 
come converts to it under this form ; and that even irre- 
ligious and. worldly men do not withhold firom it the 
expressions of their respect. 

■ This has been accounted for by saying, that it is near 
akin to infidelity and worldly-mindedness. But candid re- 
flection might suggest a tri^er cause ; it might discern in 
this a proof of the strong marks which the system bears 
of divine original and truth — so strong, that they, who 
have resisted the evidence for Christianity in any oth- 
er form, liave been compelled to assent to it in this ; 
so evidently, conspicuously, and incontrovertibly worthy 
of God and suitable to man, so undeniably consonant to 
jftU the desires and wants of human nature, that scepti- 
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cism itself cannot doubt, and the veriest worldly-minded- 
ness is compelled to acknowledge and adore. If they do 
not give it aU their hearts, if theywil} not make sacri- 
fices for its sake, if they will not conform to it, as they 
ought, in a new Hfe and holier conversation, — yet they 
cannot deny it the homage of their respect, and dare not 
pour upon it reviling and contempt. ~ We confess ' that, 
however others may feel, we cannot help regarding this 
circumstance, Ibr our part,- as a presumption in favour of 
its claims ; for it coer^s, as we may say; the regard of 
men, who— with this exception — have be€3i disinclined 
to believe or to honour the r-eligion of Jesus. It verifies 
the words of Solomon : ** The evil bow before the good, 
and the wicked at the gates of the righteous." It reminds 
us of the days of our Saviour, when it was a -signal attes- 
tation to his divine authority and power, that even the 
demons, when they saw hini, were made to cry out and 
acknowledge him. 

Being thus persuaded of the divine authority of the 
faith which vre hold, we esteem it our duty to contend 
for it. We must not sufier oiir religion to be a matter of 
indifference to us, but of hearty interest. We must feel 
it to be important and precious— not merely a good sort 
of thing, which it is well enough to have, but which also 
we can do well enough without ; but the best of all things, 
which we can by no means do without ; which is dear to 
us as any of our possessions, and which we are ready to 
defend and advocate, as we would our property, liberty 
and life, against any who should assail them. 

And truly, if it have enlightened our minds, if it have 
given us trust in God and access tb his favour, if it hav«, 
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filled US with the sublime and comforting hope of a hap- 
py immortality^ md raised us above the dread of death, 
— we should be unfeeling and ungrateful if we did not 
desire to impart the, same to others, if we did not long 
to pour into their wounds the balm which has healed our 
own hearts, and provide for them a shelter beneath the 
everlasting rock which is a covert for ourselves. — And if 
there were any, who coUld hold this in derision and pour 
contempt upon it, and defame it in the ears of the world, 
and drive away those who were coming to it for salva- 
tion ; we should then be bound — by all our knowledge of 
its worth, by all our experience of its peace, by all our 
acquaintance with its sanctifying and consoling influence 
— ^we (liould be bound to stand forth in its defence as if 
our mother were reviled, and *^ contend earnestly " for the 
jewel of our souls. . 

Of the various modes in which this duty may be per- 
ibrmed, it is not our design to speak. He who is rightly 
interested in his religion will readily discern by what 
means he may promote it, and will not fail toc use his op- 
portunities of so doing. He will count it no hardship, 
but a pleasure, to aid the cause of religious education, 
to be a patron of religious publications, and to cast in his 
mite for the encouragement of benevolent associations; 
and, above all, to evince his sense of the worth and ex- 
cellence of his. faith, by i^ influence over his own life and 
conversation. We cannot too earnestly insist upon this. 
Hen will judge a doctrine by its fruits. If these be good, 
not all the malice of its enemies will convince men that 
the tree is bad. If these be evil, not all the eloquence of 
its friends will persuade them that the tree is good. The 
first and most desirable of all things is personal religion. 
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None will believe that we contend £)r the faith from any 
good motive, except its light shine in us, and they see 
our good works. What can it be supposed that we care 
lor the Faith, if' we are not ourselves subject to its pow- 
er ? What is the Worth of ^culative truth held in un- 
righteousness ? What would the world be the better for 
a correct system of doctrines, if it were consistent with 
irreligious and immoral practice 1 

Remember, then, that the Faith onre delivered to the 
Saints is — not a barren catalogue of doctrinal truths — but 
^ CHRISTIAN REUGioN^— a religion, in Its essence and 
power embraced, we devou^y trust, by all classes of dis- 
ciples, and dear to every spirit that cares for immortality 
—-a religion, which cannot be monopolized by any one 
sect, and a true regard for which is to be shown by dili- 
gent study to know what it is, and faithful practice to be- 
come what it requires. 

It is the truth of God, revealed £om heaven ; of infi- 
Bite moment to man, because it points out the way c^ 
duty and the method of salvation. It is the message of 
pardcm and reconciliation by Jesus Christ ; of infinite 
value to the soul burdened with sin, because it teaches 
where there is cleansing and acceptance, and how the 
penitent may be restored to God. It is the promise of 
eternal life through the divine mercy ; of infinite value to 
the soul that stands trembling on the verge of life, be* 
c«ase it lights up the dying eye with the vision of a future 
wotM, and sooths the sinking heart with the prospect of 
eternal rest. 

Who then would be ignorant or unconcerned respect* 
ing the faith of Christ ! Who would not embraice it heart- 
ily, live by it scrapuloudyi and contend for it earnestly t- 
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SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENTS. 



Unitarian Christians believe Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God and the Saviour of men. They believe in the 
divinity of his mission and in the divinity of his doctrines. 
They believe that the 6ospel> which he proclaimed, came 
from God ; that the knowledge it imparts, the morality it 
enjoins, the spirit it breathes, the acceptance it provides, 
the promises it makes, the prospects it exhibits, the 
rewards it proposes, the punishments it threatens, all 
proceed from the great Jehovah. But they do not believe, 
that Jesus Christ is the Supreme God. They believe 
that, though exalted far above all other created intelli- 
gences, he is a being distinct from, inferior to, and 
dependent upon, the Father Almighty. For this belief 
they urge, among other reasons, the following arguments 
from the Scriptures. 

I. Because Jesus Christ is represented by the sacred 
writers to be as distinct a being from God the Father as 
one man is distinct from another. ^^ It is written in your 
law, that the testimony of two men is true. / am one 
who bear witness of myself, and the Father that sent me 
beareth witness of me," John viii. 17, 18. 
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II. Because he not only neTer smid that himself was 
God, hnty OB the contrary, spoke of the leathery who sent 
him as God, and as the oa/jf God. ^^ This is life eternal, 
that thej might know Thee the only true God, and Jesas 
Christ whtfm tboa hast sent," Joha xriL 3. This lan- 
guage our Sayionr used ia solemn prayer to ^' his Father 
aod our Father." 

in* Because he is declftRd in onnnmhered instances, 
to he the Sou of God. ^ And lo, a roice from hearen, 
saying, this is my helotfed Son, in whom I am well pleased." 
Matt. iii. 17. Can a son he coeval and the same with 
his &ther t 

IV. Because he is styled the Christy or the afufinted 
of Gdd. ^ 6od anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power,'' Acts x. d8. Is he who 
anoints the same with him ^ho id anoltit^d ? 

V. Because he is represented as a Priest. ** Consid^ 
the * * * high Priest of our profession, Christ Jcsud," 
Heh. ill. 1. The office of k priest is to minister to God. 
Christ, then, as a priest, cannot he God. 

VI. Because Christ is Mediator between the '* One 
God," and **men." "For there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God aiid men, the m&n Christ Jesus," 
1 Tim. ii. 5. 

VII. Because as the Saviour of i^en, he was sent by 
the Father, " And we have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world," 1 
John IV. 14. 

Vin. Because he is an apostle appointed by Gdd. 
** Consider the apostle, * * * Christ Jesus, who wad faithful 
to him that appointed him," Heb. iii. 1, 2. 
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IX. Because Christ is represented as our intercessor 
with God. " It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also fMiketh intercession /or us/' Rom. viii. 34. 

X. Because the head of Christ is God. " I would 
have you know, that the head of every man is Christ ; 
and the head of the woman is the man ; and the hettd of 
Christ is God," 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

XI. Because in the same sense, in which we are said 
to belong to Christ, Christ is said to belong to God. 
" And ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's," 1 Cor. 
iii. 23. 

XII. Because Christ says, '^ My Father is greater 
than all," John x. 29. Is not the Father, then, greater 
than the Son 1 

XIII. Because he affirms, in another connexion, and 
without the least qualification, '^ My Father is greater 
than /," John xiv. 28. 

XIV. Because he virtually denies that he is Gody when 
he exclaims, ** why callest thou me good ? There is none 
good but one, that is God," Matt. xix. 17. 

XV. Because our Saviour, after having said, *^ I and 
my Father are one,'' gives his disciples plainly to under- 
stand that he did not mean, one in substance^ equal in 
power and glory, but one only in affection and design, 
&c. as clearly appears from the prayer he offers to his 
Father in their behalf — *' that they all may be one ,• as 
thou. Father, art in me and / in thee^ that they also may 
be one in us," John xvii. 21. 

XVI. Because the Father is called the God of Christ , 
as he is the God of Christians, ^^ Jesus saith unto her, 

A3 
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* * * go to my brethren, fend say unto theib, I ascei 
unto my Father and your Father ; and to my Ood 
your 6od,'* John xx. 17. 

XVII. Because an apostle sayd ot Gdi>, in didtinctimij 
from " the Lord Jesus Christ/' that He is the *' mUf 
Potentate/' and that Hti ^* only hath immortality/^ 1 
Tim. VI. 15, 16. 

XVIII. Because it is the express deelaratioti of the 
same apostle, that th6 Father is the one God, and there J 
is none other, ^^ Though there he that are Called Oodtf, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods manji 
and lords many,) yet to us there t> but one God, tke 
Father, of whom are all things," I Cor. vlii. 5, 6. 

XIX. Because the power which Christ possessed wad, 
as himself affirmed, given to him. " All power is giff^ 
unto me/' &c. Matt, xxviii. 18. 

XX. Because he positively denies himself to be the 
author of his miraculous works, but refers them t6 the 
Father, or the holy spirit of God. " The Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the worlcs/' John i\v, 10. " If 
I cast out devils by the spirit) of God/' &e. Matt, 
xii. 28. 

XXI. Because he distinctly states, that these Works 
bear witness, not to At* own power, but that th6 Father 
had sent him, John v. 36. 

XXII. Because he expressly affirms, that the W6rks 
were done, not in his own, but in his Father*^ nafne, John 

XXIII. Because he asserts, that « him h&th God the 
Father seated ;" i. e. to God the Father he was indebted 
for his credentials, John vi. 27. 
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real characters which we meet and mingle with on the 
stage of life. The world contains no such beings ^as the 
saints and sinners described in many sermons and painted 
m many tracts and magazines. They are as unlike the 
actual men and women around us, as if the one were 
described as having no senses, and the other as having no 
souls. 

But of what use is any description of mankind Vhich 
wants a counterpart in nature and life ? It cannot be 
true — for a glance at the world as it is, belies it. Look 
abroad for yourselves, brethren, and tell me if you can 
discover among the good, one who has ceased to be 
frail, and incapable of becoming evil. Take the accounts 
which men give you of themselvea-^take their own judg- 
ments of their own characters — will you conclude that 
any are totally holy ? fiut is it fair to pronounce all who 
may be sinners, totally depraved, when you dare not pro- 
nounce all who are saints, totally pure 7 .-. There is ^as 
much evidence of a partial depravity in the one case, as 
of a partial holiness in the other. There are as many 
proofs of a little remaining good in those 'who puss for 
wicked men, as of some remaining corruption in those 
reputed pious men. It is as correct to esteem the latter 
entirely holy, as to esteem the former entirely depraved. 
The fact is, there are no unmixed characters among men. 
The best are not perfect in virtue, the worst may still be 
capable of a recovery from vice. There are degrees of 
goodness, and degrees of sin ; the former ascending from 
a very low, to alpiost angelic virtue, the latter descending 
from simple failing to the deepest guilt. However, to my 
narrow view it may seem that no vestige of what is good 
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XLVIf. Because he never instrncted his {lisciples to 
worship himself or the Holy Ghost ^ hat the Father^ and 
the Father only, " When ye pray, say, our Father 
which art in heaven/' Lnke zi. 2. '< In that day^ ye shall 
ask me nothing. Whatsoever ye ask of the Father in my 
name/' &c. John xri. 23. ^^The hour cometh and now 
18, when the true worshippers shall warship the Father 
in spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Am/' John iv. 23. 

XLVIII. Because it was not the practice of the apos- 
tles to pay religious homage to Christ, but to God the 
Father, through Christ. '^ I thank God through Jesus 
Christ," Rom. vii. 25. "To God only wise, be glory 
through Christ," Rom. xvi. 27. " I how my knees unto 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," Eph. iii. 14. 

XLIX. Because St. Peter, immediately after being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, on the day of PentecoHt, thus 
addressed the Jews ; '* Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among yoii, by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of yon, as ye yourselves also 
know; him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and fore-knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain ; whom God hath raised 
f</),"&c. Actsii.22— 24. 

L. Because St. Paul expressly states, that " alt things 
are of Gody who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ," 2 Cor. v. 18. 

LI. Because the same apostle gives ^ thanks to God, 
who giveth us the victory fArow|^A our Lord Jesus Christ, ' 
1 Cor. XV. 67. 
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LII. l^ee^dde it h said, tlittt it id <' to (he ghry of 
God the Father y' that " every tongue should confMs 
that Jestis Ohtist ii» Lord/' Phil. ii. 11. 

iAtl. Because the Scriptures affirm, that *' Christ 
glorified not himeelf to he made a high priest, hut Hs 
glorified hilii] who said unto him, thou art my Son, this 
day have I hegotten thee,'' Heb. v. 5. 

LI V. Because it is etpressly asserted, that CM gave 
to ChH^t the Revelation which was made to the author 
of the Apocalypse^ Bev. i. 1. 

LV. Because an apostle speaks of Christ, only a» the 
ifnetge of God. *^ Who is the image of the invisible God," 
Col. i. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4. It would be absurd to call any 
One At> oUfn image, 

LYI. Because Christ id stated to he " the fir&t bom 
of every creature/* Col. i. 16. 

LVII. Because he is said to be ''the beginning of 
the creation of God," Rev. iii. 14. 

LVIII. Because the Scripture^ affirm, in so many 
words, that ''Jesus was made a little lower than the 
angels," Heh. ii. 9. Can God be<^me lower than his 
creatures ? 

LIX. Because Peter declares that, «' Christ received 
from God the Father honor and glotp^ when there came 
such a voice to him from the excellent glory, this is my 
beloved Son," &c. 2 Peter i. 17. 

LX. Because it is represented as necessary that the 
Saviour of mankind should " be made like unto hie 
brethren," Heb. ii. 17. 

LXt. Because, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ 
ift compared with Mo^eein a manner that would be 
impious, if he were the supreme Ood. " For this man 
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[Christ]] WHS connted worthy of more glory than Moses, 
inasmuch/' &c. Heh. iii. 3. 

LXII. Because he is represented as heing the servant, 
the chosen, the beloved of God, and the recipient of God's 
Spirit. '^ Behold my serrant, whom I have chosen, in 
whom my soul is well pleased ; I will pat my spirit upon 
him/' &c. Matt. xii. 18. 

LXIIf. Because he himself expressly declares that, it 
was in consequence of his doing what pleased the Father y 
that the Father was with him and did not leave him alone. 
'^ He that sent me is with me ; the Father hath not left 
me alone, for I do always those things that please him/' 
John Yiii. 29. 

LXIV. Because he is said to have ^' increased in 
wisdom, and in favour with God and man/' Luke ii. 52. 

LXV. Because he speaks of himself as one who had 
received commands from the Father. '* The Father, who 
sent mc, he gave me a commandment/' John xii. 49. 

LXYI. Because he is represented as obeying the 
Father, and as having been " obedient unto death," PhiL 
ii. 8. Even as the Father said unto me, so I speak, 
John xii. 50. " I have kept my Father's command- 
ments/' John XV. 10. 

LXVII. Because Christ ^** learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered,* and through sufferings was 
made perfect by God, Heb. v. 8 ; ii. 10. 

LXVIII. Because he is spoken of in the Scriptures 
as the first born among many brethren. Bom. viii. 29 
Has God brethren ? 

LXIX. Because Christ calls every one, who obeys 
God, his brother. *^ Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother," Matt. xii. 50. 
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LXX. Because he offei^ to the fkithfol the like dis- 
tuiction and honour that himself .has with the Father. 
<* To him that orercometh, will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am Set down with 
my Father in his throne," Rer. iii. 21. 

liXXf. B^i^iito G^i, in the latter ages, hath spoken 
by hi8 Sony ^n^ appointed him heir of all things, Heh. i. 2. 

LXXII. Because Christ is styled the firet begotten 
of the dead, Rev. i. 6. 

LXXIII. Because it is declared that Crod tailed him 
ftom the d€ad. " This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we are d.U witnesses,'' Acts ii. 82. 

LXXIV. Because God poured out upon the apostles 
the Holy Spirit, through Jeeua Christ, Tit. iii. 6. 

LXXV. Because the reason, assigned for the Holy 
Spirit not having heen received earlier, is, that Je9H9 woe 
not then glorified. " The Holy Ghost was not yet giten, 
l^ecause that Jesus trc^s not yet glorified," John vii. 39. 

LXXVI. Because it is affirmed that Christ was exMed 
hp Qod to he a prince and ft Saviour, Acts v. SI. 

LX!XVn. Because God made that same Jesus, who, 
was crucified, hoth Lord and Christ, Acts ii. S6. 

LXXVin. Because God gave him a name which is 
ahove every name, Phil. ii. 9. 

LXXIX. Because Christ was ordained of God to he 
the judge of quick and dead, Acts x, 42. 

LXXX. Because God will judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ, Rom. iii. 19. 

LXXXI. Because all judgment is committed to Christ 
by the Father, John v. 22. 

LXXXn. Because our Saviour grounds the import- 
ance of his judgment solely upon the drcumstanees, that 
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it is no/ exclusively his own judgment which he pro- 
nounces, bat that of the Father who sent him. ^^ If I 
judge, my judgment is true ; for I am not alone, but / 
and the Father that sent me/' John viii. 16. 

LXXXIII. Because it is said, that when he was re- 
ceived up into heaven, he ** sat on the right hand of God" 
Mark xvi. 19. 

LXXXIV. Because St. Paul affirms, that Christ, even 
since his ascension, '* liveth unto God," and ^^ liveth hy 
the power of God," Rom. vi. 10. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 

LXXXV. Because it is affirmed of Christ, that ^^ when 
all things shall be subdued under him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in M," 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

LXXXVf. Because the Apostle John asserts that 
'* no man hath seen God at any time ;" which is not true, 
if Christ were God. 

LXXXVIl. Because in the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, that relate to Christ, he is spoken of as a being 
distinct from and inferior to God, Deut. xviiL 15. John i. 45. 

LXXXVIII. Because the Jews never expected, that 
any other than a being distinct from and inferior to God, 
was to be their Messiah, and yet there is no evidence 
that our Saviour ever so much as hinted to them that 
this expectation was erroneous. 

LXXXIX. Because it does not appear from the 
Scriptures, that the Jews, except in two instances, ever 
opposed our Saviour on the ground that he pretended 
to be God or equal with God; whereas, had it been 
his custom to assume such identity or equality, in his 
conversation with a people so strongly attached to the 
doctrine of the divine unity , he would have found him- 
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noticing at all the blessings which followed from the go- 
vernment of good princes, or the numerous prosperous 
events of their several reigns, would hardly be respected 
as authority. But the history of mankind, their moral 
history, demands no less fidelity than this ; and we ought 
not to take it from those who have studied men only in 
their vices. 

But regard the general character of the race as 
bad as you may, it is not a beneficial habit to dwell > 
chiefly on what is evil in it. The individual who does 
so, injures himself, and society shares the injury. 
Whence has proceeded that chilling scepticism which 
confounds all moral distinctions, laughs at virtue and vice 
as mere names, and at the goodness apparent in society, 
as the silly efforts of fools to cheat each other 1 In 
many cases, I believe, from this very practice of which 
I now complain. Begin by allowing yourself to put the 
worst colouring on human actions, habitually to see 
things in their evil aspects, and to ascribe what seems 
good to doubtful motives, you may soon come to make 
no important difference in your opinion, between the best 
men and the worst; and you may end, at last, by dis- 
owning all moral distinctions, that yon may sneer alike at 
all mankind. — It is worthy of remark, that the most no- 
torious sceptics, the bitterest enemies to Christianity, 
are tihe very men who have laboured most zealously in 
the baae work of degrading the species. In their writ- 
ings, every good affliction is derided ; every pretence to 
virtue mocked ; and the noblest actions and sentiments, 
resolved into some vile principle. No such lessons on 
depravity as they teach ; none so thorough, and none so 
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XCIV. Because tliere are» in the New Tdstament 
setenteeen passages, wherein the Father is styled one or 
07ily God, while there is not a single passage in which the 
S(m W90 styled. 

XGV; Becaqse iliere are 8gQ.pj|s»fes, in which the 
Father la absplately, and by way of eminei^e, called God ; 
while there is not one in which the Son is thus called. 

XCVI. Because there are 105 passages, in iwhich the 
Father is denominated God, with peculiarly high titlee 
and epithete, whereas the Son is not once so denominated. 

XCVf I. Because there are 00 passages, wherein it is 
declared that all prayers and praises ought to be offered 
to Him, and that every thing ought to be ultimately 
directed to His honor and glory ; while of the Son no 
such declaiation is erer made. 

XCVIII. Because, of 1300 passages in the New Tes- 
tament wherein the word God is mentioned, not one 
necessarily implies the exbtence of more than one per9on 
in the Godhead, or that this one is any other than the 
Father, 

XCJX. Because the passages, wherein the Son is de- 
clared positively, or by the clearest implication, to be 
subordinate to the Father, deriving his being from Him , re« 
eeiviu^/romhimhisdivine power ,andacting inall things 
wholly according to His will, are in number abore 800. 

C. • Because in a word, the supremacy of the Father, 
and the inferiority of tihe Son, is the simple, unembar-' 
rassed., and current doctrine of the Bible ; whereas, that 
of their equality or idemtUy is clothed in mystery, encum- 
bered wjth difficulties,, apd ^epe^ident, at the best, upon 
fipw pas^pges.for support. 
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ECCLESIASTES VII. 29. 

Lo ! this only have I found, that God hath made man uprigJU ; 
but they have sought out many inventions. 

It is obvious that the term ** man" occurs here in its 
generic sense, denoting the race odlectively. The word 
rendered " upright" may with more precision be trans- 
lated *< right." It implies no qualities positively virtuous, 
but simply the absence of all obliquity. And the whole 
passage conveys this important sentiment, God hath made 
man right ; with a proper nature, possessing such powers 
as are requisite in the place he fills, and for all the de- 
signs of his being. When we begin to live there is 
nothing in our moral frame which is itself wrong, or must 
necessarily produce sin. Whatever be the amount of 
wickedness in the characters of men, it is not the pro- 
per fruit of the human nature, but results entirely from a 
voluntary abuse and perversion of that nature. 

This doctrine is opposed to some opinions commonly 
inculcated on the subject of man's condition, but not op- 
posed to Scripture; not opposed to facts, as they lie 
around us in society ; not opposed to conscience and to 
reason. From each of these sources are drawn the ar- 
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guments we employ for its support. The discussion I 
propose on this occasion will bear chiefly on the point of 
native hereditary depramty, which gitres us a false ac- 
count of the cause of that moral evil which is seen and 
felt in the world. But before I enter on this main de- 
sign, let me suggest a few remarks on another branch of 
the general subject ; I mean, totai depravity, which gives 
us as fisdse a view of the degree of sin found among men, 
as the other does of its origin. The two dogmas are 
inseparable in the popular notions of human character, 
and both have a bad tendency so far as they operate 
without modification from other principles. 

If the word*' total" have any meaning in the phrase 
** total depravity," it excludes every good feeling, desire, 
purpose, and action, and makes the character of mankind 
consist solely of bad dispositions, passions, and deeds. 
To be totally depraved is to be evil in every part, and evil 
always. Where now is the being on the 'face of the earth, 
who has done nothing but sin ; whose every act has been 
wicked, and all his thoughts, emotions, and desires, cor- 
rupt ? Where is the man, concerning whom it is true^ 
that since he was born he has had in his mind nothing 
pure, and in his conduct nothing right ? You cannot find 
such a being ; this may be the description of a devil, but 
not of a man. We may imagine such a sinner, but we 
never saw one. We are greatly deceived by the popular 
theological division of our race into two classes, between 
which is drawn a line straight and inflexible, as between 
two distinct orders of beings having no alliance, and un- 
able to pass from one to the other. That division is a 
mere fiction. That line is no where apparent among the 
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real characters which we meet and mingle with on the 
stage of life. The world contains no such beings ^as the 
saints and sinners described in many sermons and painted 
in many tracts and magazines. They are as unlike the 
actual men and women around us, as if the one were 
described as having no senses, and the other as having no 
souls. 

But of what use is any description of mankind Vhich 
wants a counterpart in nature and life ? It cannot be 
true — for a glance at the world as it is, belies it. Look 
abroad for yourselves, brethren, and tell me if you can 
discover among the good, one who has ceased to be 
frail, and incapable of becoming evil. Take the accounts 
which men give you of themselvesH— take their own judg- 
ments of their own characters — will you conclude that 
any are totally holy ? fiut is it fair to pronounce all who 
may be sinners, totaUy depraved^ when you dare not pro- 
nounce all who are saints, totally pure ?,-. There is jas 
much evidence of a partial depravity in the one case, as 
of a partial holiness in the other. There are as many 
proofs of a little remaining good in those Vho pUss for 
wicked men, as of some remaining corruption in those 
reputed pious men. It is as correct to esteem the latter 
entirely holy, as to esteem the former entirely depraved. 
The fact is, there are no unmixed characters among men. 
The best are not perfect in virtue, the worst may still be 
capable of a recovery from vice. There are degrees of 
goodness, and degrees of sin ; the former ascending from 
a very low, to alpiost angelic virtue, the latter descending 
from simple failing to the deepest guilt. However, to my 
narrow view it may seem that no vestige of what is good 
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remains in some of my fellow-beings, or e^en that their 
capacity of goodness is extinct, yet there is an eye which 
discerns more clearly, and may discover symptoms of 
reviving health, where all to me wears the aspect of 
death. I dare not, I never will say, that there slumbers 
not beneath the rains, on which I gaze with despair, a 
spark of virtue, which shall be kindled yet into a celestial 
flame. I leave an abandoned sinner, hopeless of restor- 
ing him myself, but remembering that what is impossible 
with man is possible with God. And as to the doctrine 
that we are all totally depraved, J most consider it as I 
should a proposition which de.clared that all men were 
fools, or all men were giants, all men were monsters. 
We are not totally any thing whatever, for be the quali- 
ty what it may, there are ten thousand chances that we 
have a little of its opposite too. Some are wise ; but 
not always, nor in all things. Some are timorous gene- 
rally ; yet on an occasion can be bold as lions. Some 
are indolent generally ; yet, for some desired end, will 
rouse themselves to the most vigorous activity. Where 
nothing is fixed and permanent, but all in progress, 
pressing onward, it is rash to attempt nice definitions and 
descriptions, for the object muy change under your hand. 
So it is, to affix such characteristics as denote complete- 
ness in good or evil, to mutable men. The only just and 
true account of human character is that which represents 
it as mixed and imperfect in all its forms. 

The Scriptures are often quoted to prove the total de- 
pravity of mankind. But there are two very obvious 
principles of interpretation, which ought to be applied to 
the passages thus employed, and which remove at once 
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all pretence for using them in evidence of such a doc- 
trine. 

1. What is declared in universal terms is not always 
to be received without limitation. We often affirm ab- 
solutely, and in the most unqualified language, what we 
know to be true, only for the most part and with some 
exceptions. All bboks contain more or less examples 
of such propositions as the author designs his readers 
should understand, not to the full extent of their literal 
import, but as general truths. When G#d was about to 
destroy a guilty generation by the deluge, it is recorded, 
'' And God looked upon the earth, and behold it was cor- 
rupt, for all flesh had corrupted its way." " All flesh" is 
a universal term, including every man alive. But there 
was, at least, one exception ; for '' Noah found grace in 
the eyes of the Lord." Paul, in his address to the Lys- 
trians, says, that *' (rod had, in times past, suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways." But he had not so 
suffered the Jews, who had enjoyed a revelation and 
been subjected to peculiar restraints. John tells the 
early converts, ** Ye know all things." We are compel- 
led by the very nature of the case to put a limitation on 
the word '' all," which reduces the meaning of the pas- 
sage to the bare affirmation, that they knew whatever 
they needed as Christians to know. The proposition, as 
it stands, ascribe? omniscience to them. 

In like manner, although some passages of Scripture, 
which speak of the degeneracy of mankind, at certain 
periods, are so expressed, that we might suppose not an 
individual remained, who had the least goodness in him, 
we learn from sacred history, that there was always a 
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remnant of righteous men in periods the mo0t'i}egeneraf^& 
The first chapter of Romans describes the character of 
the nations in the darkest colours, and of Gentiles and 
Jews affirms, '' they are all under sin." But corrupt as 
were the great body of the Jews when Messiah came, 
we are made acquainted in the Ckwpels and Acts with 
many excellent characters. Of Simeon we read, ** He 
was a just and devout man." Nathaniel was '* an Israel 
ite indeed, without guile.'* Anna *' served God with alms 
and prayers." The Baptist's parents ''were righteous 
before God, and walked in his ordinances blameless." 
Among the Gentiles, the Roman Centurion and Corne- 
lius, with " devout Greeks not a few, are worthy exam- 
ples, and vindicate us in the assertion, that there was, 
doubtless, a large portion of society, who had not shared 
that depravity which Paul so vividly describes. Indeed, 
if you will go over the catalogue of crimes of which he 
accused the heathen, yoii will see that it is utterly im- 
possible for such wickedness to have been universal. 
He himself allows us to make an extensive exception, 
for he speaks of Gentiles '* who did by nature the things 
contained in the law." From Psalm liii. Paul quotes a pas- 
sage, and accommodates it to his own description. That 
passage applies to men at a particular period, and not to 
the race. It is misunderstood for want of a little fair- 
ness and attention ; " Every one of them is gone back — 
they have altogether become filthy — there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one." The persons here intended 
were then living or had lived previously. There is no- 
thing which justifies us in including all the human beings 
who shall ever live. Besides, not even all that genera- 
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tion 18 comprehended ; for it is added immediately after 
these words ; '' have all the workers of iniquity no know- 
ledge, who eat up my people V It seems, then, there 
were some who were good enough to be called God's 
people, in opposition to the workers of iniquity, notwith- 
standing it was affirmed that not one of the children of 
men did good, no, not one. If we persist in giving an 
absolute acceptance to all general propositions, we shall 
get into difficulties from which nothing can relieve us. 
There is obviously no justice in our interpreting passages 
which speak in the strong language of eastern hyperbole 
of the corruption of men, as if they were strict philoso- 
phical statements. We must take these passages as they 
were meant to be taken, as vivid representations of a 
fact, not exact definitions of a doctrine. 

2. The second rule, to be applied to those parts of 
Scripture, which relates to the moral condition of particu- 
lar persons, communities, or generations, is this; All 
which was true of them, may not be true of us ; — we 
have been educated with all the bene^ of Christian 
light, and under the influence of Christan institutions. 
It would be false, and no credit to the Gospel, to say 
that a very great difference is not perceptible between 
Christian countries and others, — a difference, which af- 
fects the whole population of such countries, and not 
merely the body of professed believers. Now to take 
phrases, employed to represaii the moral character of 
ancient heathens, and apply them with no modification 
to all people of all ages and climes, Christian as well as 
Pagan, is unjust to the last degree, if not palpably ab- 
surd. Just so far as we resemble the characters de* 
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ai^alling; bat they are consistent. Having reduced 
man to a level with the bmtes, they give him Innital 
pleasures as his proper good, and a brute's death as 
his prc^r end. 

Besides the danger of cauong scepticism, there are 
ethers in the habit of magnifying what is bad in human 
character, which ought to put us equally on our guard. 
These may be made apparent to any one who has ob- 
served the tendency of excessive feelings, to disease the 
mind in all its powers. It cannot be denied that very 
serious mischief is occasioned by allowing the sense of 
shame and remorse to be too strongly and too long ope- 
rative in cases where there is a natural proneness to 
despondence. But there are no instances where a habit 
of self-disparagement will not, at length, produce evils 
nearly, or quite, as great. And these are sometimes 
fatal to the character, where they are not to the present 
enjoyment of the individual. Let the constant feeling in 
a man's mind, respecting himself, be such as degrades 
him in his own eyes, and you will discover in him that 
moral apathy which refuses all exertion, under the plea 
that it is useless ; and which has ceased, at once, to 
hope and to desire improvement, from an idea that it is 
not possible. To strive afler moral excellence, one 
must retain the consciousness that he is capable of it ; 
when that is gone, all is lost. Now the morbid habit of 
exaggerating one's own sins, takes away this feeling; 
and a similar effect, in a wider extent, may be produced, 
by unduly magnifying what is faulty in the character 
of mankind generally. Confine a young man of warm 
heart, with all that confidence in the professions of oth- 
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ers, usual at his age, to the society of persons, profess- 
edly religious, but from whom he shall daily Jiear the 
language of self-abuse, mingled with unsparing censures 
of their neighbours, — who shall question sarcastically the 
soundness of every apparent virtue, and colour every 
fault in the deepest dye, — ^who, in fine, shall habitually 
inveigh against human depravity, and set mankind be- 
fore him in their worst possible lights, — and what may you 
expect? If he rely on their statements, or from igno- 
rance be unable to refute them, how must they affect 
his mind ? Will they not inspire him with unwonted 
jealousy, not only of his own emotions, but of the mo- 
tives of others? Will they not supplant his generous 
confidence by base suspicion ; his disposition to admire, 
esteem, and love, by the malignant feelings of abhorrence 
and resentment ; his desire of excellence, by doubts of 
the reality of all virtue ? 

However it may seem to us now, we may be assured 
that the habit of looking only at the bad qualities of men, 
has a tendency like a constant association with wicked 
pe(^le. As he who should dwell in the midst of assas- 
sins, knaves, and sharpers, would insensibly acquire a 
temper, quite averse to the friendly sympathies, so will 
the man whose mind seeks the dark images of guilt for 
its common company. He will have their hues reflected 
on himself. His respect for others will necessarily be 
impaired by contemplating them most oilen in the light 
of depraved beings, adversaries to God and goodness. 
His self-respect can hardly be retained with the belief 
that he is no better than they. And it would not be sur- 
prising if^his permanent disposition should settle into 
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something resembling the moral apathy^ which we have 
before traced from a kindred cause. 

I have said that society shares the evils of too exclusive 
a regard to what is bad in human character ; and it is easi- 
ly shewn. If the doctrine of depravity produced its full, 
natural effects, we should be, indeed, ^* hateful, and hating 
one another ;" social intercourse would be more like the 
herding of animals of prey, than the associating of Chris- 
tians. And even its most modified influence has some 
such consequences as this supposes. Two men, who look 
upon each other as totally corrupt, cannot feel mutual 
confidence or affection ; and the pious people, who, with 
still stronger emotions, must approach those, whom they 
believe the enemies of all they ought to love most, will 
not cherish a sentiment kinder than pity, even if they do 
not allow themselves in abhorrence towards them. If a 
temporary check of benevolent affections will weaken 
them ; how can brotherly love exist, with much strength, 
in the heart which is daily filled with new bitterness, by 
the faith, that nearly all, who might be the objects of 
its sympathy, are thoroughly wicked, and so, unworthy 
of affection ? 

An attentive observer, will, perhaps, see cause to trace 
that spirit of exclusion, which erects its high walls in the 
vineyard of Christ, and repels, with such cruelty, the 
hand offered from without, and answers the voice, of cha- 
rity with the rebuke of bigotry, to this origin. To shut 
out from your fellowship those, who are believed to be 
excluded from God's mercy, is not strange ; to hate a 
being who is utterly odious, is no more so. And thus, 
in learning the lesson of total depravity, we learn how to 
indulge our bad feelings with a good excuse. 
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Better then, — yes, infinitely better, is it for us all, to 
turn awayjour eyes from the spectacle of guilt, and gaze 
intently on the lovelier picture of virtue ; better forget 
as much, and as fafl^ as we can, the vices of others, hovtr- 
ever we may preserve the memory of our own ; better 
hold up for t>ur imitation the illustrious good, than study, 
amid the shades, the totally depraved. In other words, 
if we must confine ourselves to either extreme, in our 
contemplation of human character, let us choose the best 
and not the worst. By too fair an estimate of men, we 
may lose something, perhaps, but it will not be our gene- 
rous affections, our love of excellence, our admiration 
for virtue, and the purpose to emulate what we admire. 
By dwelling on man's corruptions only, whatever we may 
gain, it will not be a kinder, nor a purer heart. Who 
would prefer to have the image of a Judas continually 
present to his thoughts, rather than commune at the lone- 
ly kour^ with the benignant Jesus t 

I return now, to that part of the common doctrine of 
J3epmviiy^ which concerns its origin. In this it is main- 
tained that men are bom sinners. The vices apparent 
in mature life, are traced back to a corrupt nature, and 
represented as its proper and necessary fruits. Now, 
to such an opinion, we cannot assent, for many strong 
reasons. 

L In the first place, it implies an impossibility. Sin 
has been defined *' the transgression of the law." That 
law cannot have been transgressed which is not known,, 
together with the obligations of obedience, and conse- 
quences of disobedience. But we come into life, in total, 
Ultnk ignorance, not possessing the knowledge of a sin- 
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(fie substance in nature, much less of the principles of 
moral duty. How can we be sinners by birth, when we 
are not then conscious even of the power to sin t Who 
ean look upon a sleeping infant and say, there 'slumbefs 
an enemi^ of God ; when, upon that helpless creature's 
mind, not even the image of the mother that fosters it, 
has, as yet, been impressed, and it has felt no laoe, hi 
less hatred ? We shrink instinctively from charging guilt 
on a being so evidently innocent ; but this is only shrink- 
ing from truth, if men are born sinners ; for then, every 
Infant of a day old is as truly depraved, as the criminal 
of half a century. Should this seem inadmissible, if^ject 
the doctrine that implies it. 

But our opponents urge against all this, that the 
corruption of human nature, if not discoverable in 
an infant, will certainly be developed as soon as he 
becomes capable of moral action at all — and is fairly 
inferred from the earliest intelligent conduct. On 
what does this inference rest ? From what may we so 
oonfidently draw a conclusion of such extent and impor- 
tance ? ' Docs it fairly spring from the indications of 
character after the age of infancy ? I ask, then, whether 
we ought to draw our conclusions from one side of the 
case, without looking at the other ; and if it be not un- 
just to infer more from the indications of what is beui in 
childhood, than from the indications of what is good? 
Let^ any man produce an instance of a human being, at 
that period, who has manifested no other disposition or 
propensity than such as are evil ; it is impossible. Our 
blessed Saviour said, concerning children, ** of such is 
the kingdom of heaven ;" ** Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom.'* 
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The Apostle Miys, "in malice be ye children.'* And 
what eye, but one jaundiced with the darkest prejudice, 
can have failed to discover, in the conduct of youth, 
abundant evidences of parity of heart T If bad tempers 
flonvetimes appear, yet, let us not make too much of 
them, or because of them, underrate the more numerous 
proofe of better qualities. I do not hesitate to put it 
to any man's c<mscience to declare, whether he has not 
seen as much that was attractive and amiable, as of the 
contrary in children ; whether, in all their artless conver- 
sation, their joyous sports, their ardent attachments, 
their open, unsuspicioifs conduct in the presence of their 
elders, their sense of shame, when reproved, ^ and their 
readiness to forgive th6 faults of others, he can discover 
nothing but the malignity of a heart entirely corrupt ? 
I maintain there is, at least, equal reason to infer the ab- 
solute purity and innocence of human nature, from the 
indications of disposition *in childhood, as to presume the 
apposite. And since it will not be denied that the least 
sinful portion of every community is its youth ; since the 
neater you approach the fountain, the purer are the 
streams ; I know not but we are warranted in believing 
that the fountain itself is unpolluted. 

If the sinful actions of m^ at any period of life) are 
pfoofe of a nature originally corrupt^ what are we to af- 
firm of Adam's sin ? Our opponents are wont to extol 
him as not only sinless, but positively righteous ; he 
transgressed, however. And his offence just as strongly 
proves that his nature was originally tainted, as our of- 
fences prove the depravity of our nature. And if they 
are compelled to own, that in him there was no sin when 
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created, why do they not believe that in us there -was no 
sin when born ? God is our creator as he was Adam's,-=— 
our nature is the same as our progenitor's,— we sin,-^lie 
sinned ; we have a corrupt nature, — his nature was ud- 
corrupt. How does this hold together? If mar having 
sinned, proves us to have been born sinful, his having 
sinned, proves him -to have been made ^fiil. The 
premises are equally broad in both 'cases ; and the same 
conclusion must be drawn. 

If we recur to the- passage in Genesis, which "is often 
quoted on this subject, we find' it there recorded, that 
God created man " in his own imager" Now, whatever 
that image be, I affirm it was not impressed on Adam 
only, "but is also ascribed to his posterity. The Apostle 
James, speaking of the vices of thetohgue, says, '* There- 
with bless we God, and therewith curse we men which 
are made after the similitude of God/' If, then, this 
similitude was, in the case of Adam, not destroyed by his 
offence, shall we infer from our sins, that we never pos' 
sessed it, in express contradiction of scripture ? - 

Agaio, it may be inquired with proptiety, what evi- 
dence we have, respecting those deemed by our oppo- 
nents regenerate, that their nature is not the same which 
they had before they " were l)orn again ?" this ought to 
be proved, before we infer from the doctrine of Regen- 
eration that men are born totally depraved. The Scrip- 
tures do not assert or imply, in all they contain on this 
subject, that " a new nature" is received, but only that a 
new character is acquired. Pirtting off the old man with 
his deeds, turning from the error of the wicked, to the 
obedience of the just, being redeemed from a vain con- 
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versation, neither of them intends .parting with human 
nature itself. Nor is. it an uncommon thing to hear 
those who are reputed to be " new creatures" complain- 
ing of their remaining" corruption ; a circumstance which 
does not seem to indicate, that in conversion they gained 
a new nature. 

If, indeed, we inquire what it is, in the most remarka- 
ble instances of a moral renovation, which constitutes 
the difference between their present and their former 
state, it would be discovered that the better use and 
direction of the powers and affections they had always 
possessed^ was the principal . distinction. The same 
appetites, desires, passions, which onee disturbed the 
mind, would still do so, if the control of conscience were 
to be removed, and the habits of virtue broken. To 
pass from a high place in the religious esteem of his 
brethren, to a very low one, might require less of every 
supposed convert, than he or they imagine. This would 
be seen more clearly, if it were not that a man who **' falls 
away " is immediately reported a hypocrite ; although his 
sincerity was probably less deservedly questioned than 
his share in our common nature was palpably manifested. 

Regeneration is called by such as believe the doctrine 
of native depravity, a work of special grace; God only 
can accomplish it ; and it is finished^ at once, wherever he 
undertakes. But the fact that, after all, there should be 
so much lefl of what regeneration is supposed to remove, 
native depravity, gives the affair a nearer resemblance to 
human, than divine, transactions. And it shows, that 
nothing can be justly argued respecting the character of 
- our nature, from th^ testimony of those who think their 
oum has been changed. 
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f L It btf been pretended, by bobk a d tu caiw <if iIk 
4ge(trin« of berediUry depraTity, dm k hufHtB mo wman 
ibM thai men are ''destitute of Afffinesv at bbtk" If 
tbi» mgnify tbat we bave no poskiTdj lutiwu nailiikii, 
itmtt, none denjrit Bot we belieTe there are ae jb^W 
qfialitiiM either; and by the same kind of 
wbieh MitifiAefi them, without going a step fiirdiery 
may arrive tt our own conclusion. It isaaid ht 
tm tlieir part, iin cannot proceed from a k§fy natme! 
We adilf with aa moch propriety, neither can lirtiie pro- 
ceed front an unholy nature. The fitct is as clear diat 
men do ^ffodf as tbat they do evil ; and ewe kind of moral 
action |iroves as much in regard to the quality of our 
nature, as the rHher, so far as it goes. 

But, in truth, the doctrine I now oppose, does com- 
prehend more than a simple destitution of holinem; and 
we are taught in it, that men are naturally indifepoeed to 
all good, and inclined to all evil, having no power to 
obey the will of Ood. To this doctrine we object, sec- 
ondly, because it is contrary to the Analogy of the rest of 
OoiUs worki. Every other creature of God, so far as our 
knowledge extends, is formed with a nature exiacdy 
adapted to the place it fills, and the purposes of its be- 
ing. We can discover no exception ; where we are ac- 
quainted with the kind of life and action any particular 
class of animals were designed for, we perceive every 
part of their frame nicely fitted to its proper use. In 
our own bodies, how admirably are the various organs pre- 
pared for the purposes intended in their formation. For 
what end, then, did God make man ? What is the ulti- 
mate design of our being 1 Is not virtue, religion, holi- 
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ness allowed to be the principal thing 1 Was it not with 
a view to these objects that our moral nature was con- 
ferred ? Is it possible, then, that God, who has created 
all other animals with just such a nature as they require, 
and who has so wonderfully adjusted our own corporeal 
frame, that not a muscle or fibre — not the minutest part 
is out of place, or incapable of its proper action, has yet 
sent us into life, with our souls in such a state, that we 
are utterly incapable of the very purpose for which alone 
we have souls ? How are we to explain this departure 
•f infinite wisdom from its ordinary course ? Is man the 
only being, concerning whom, it is of no importance that 
his faculties should be fitted for their service ? Is he, 
who is but a little lower tban the angels, made with less 
care and kindness, than the sparrow that falleth to the 
ground ? 

But, rejoins an opponent, the first human being acted 
for his posterity, and they partake his guilt. Thus says 
the Westminster Catechism, ** the Covenant being made 
with Adam, not only for himself but his posterity, all 
mankind sinned in him. The sinfulness of that state, into 
which man fell, consists in the guilt of Adam's sin, the 
want of original righteousness, and the corruption of his 
whole nature. All mankind by tm fall, lost communion 
with Ckxl, are under his wrath and curse, and so made 
liable to the miseries of this life, to death, and the pains 
of hell forever." Where in the Bible, I ask, do you find 
such language as this? Where are we told that the 
covenant with Adam was made for his posterity likewise ? 
The Bible says only, '' in the day thou eatest, thou shalt 
die.*' There is not even an allusion to his posterity. 
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agents. For the insane man has a part, and yet while 
insane is not accountable. If by nature we have a ca- 
pacity to discriminate between good and evil/ to under- 
stand moral ruh^s, and feel our obligations, and yet have 
no pow<;r to fulfil them, we then have only a part of 
what mor>y agents must have in order to their being 
accountable for their actions ; and so by nature we ai^ 
not rcfli)onsible. You may say all of native depravity 
which you can say of insanity here ; both are accidents, 
brought on men by the providence of God, without their 
own agency. The accident of being born is surely not 
less beyond our control than a blow on the head, or a 
brain fever. And if to the former we owe our bad 
hearts, are we not as excusable as if we could trace them 
to the latter ? Ascribe sin to any thing out of ourselves, 
and which wc can neither escape nor renledy, you have 
then destroyed our accountability. Our birth is just 
such a circumstance, and by tracing iniquity to natitrity^ 
you make us no more to blame for the oiie than the 
other, — no more answerable for sinning than for having 
been born. 

An evasion is oflen resorted to, which attempts to 
shun this dilemma by resolving aU sin into a fault of the 
will. Men have power to do right, but they will not. 
Was this bad will equally bad when we first exercised the 
power of volition ? Was our will perverse when we 
came into life? Did the cause. why we do not will to 
obey God, exist at our birth and in our souls, as they 
were then ? If so, the same conclusion follows. We 
are not accountable. If not, native depravity vanishes. 
Define that depravity as you please ; call it our inability to 
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do our duty by any name you choose ; I only ask if we 
were horn with it 1 That is the great and only point in 
question. And be it a disjointed limb, or idiocy, or a 
moral taint or any thing else, if the cause of sin be native, 
we are not responsible, since we could not help it. But 
all human experience proves that we are accountable. 
All men feel guilty when they sin, and are conscious that 
they have done not only what they ought not, but what 
they need not have done. Conscience blames us for our 
sins, not nature. Every reproof it utters is an argument 
against native depravity. We never learn from that the 
apology of inability, — conscience knows no inability to 
do what God commands to be done. It upbraids us for 
every fault as the consequence of our own folly ; for every 
crime as the result of our own self-indulgence, and volun- 
tary desertion of the right way.* The doctrine of native 
sinfulness cannot be reconciled to its dictates ; the one 
afEirms what the other denies ; the one makes us feel 
worthy of punishment, the other makes all punishment 
unjust, because it must be inflicted for what we could 
not help. Conscience traces back the sins of men to a 
cause wholly in themselves ; native depravity traces them 
all back to another person ; derives them from a cause 
which God alone could have hindered, and God alone 
can remove. 

IV. We object once more to this doctrine — that it 
casts reproach on the divine character and government. 

Our first instruction in religion is the reply to that 
solemn question of our Catechism, *' Who made you ?" 
can we ever forget the holy awe, the melting tenderness, 
which possessed our minds, when, at the fond parent's 
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knee we uttered that truth, which so mysteriously con- 
nected us with the mighty power of Heaven, and the 
wide universe below t Can we ever forget the new feel- 
ing of alliance to every object around us, which sprung 
from our first conceptions of the meaning of the words 
** God made me and all things ?" Can we ever forget 
the sweet emotions of confidence and love, which rushed 
into the heart, when the revered instructer taught us 
what God was, by giving him his own name, and direct- 
ing to our Almighty Creator, the soft affections which 
already bound us to himself? And, in after life, at those 
sad, melancholy moments, when the consciousness of 
our unworthiness has weighed down our spirits, and we 
have contemplated the iniquity of our fellow-creatures 
with deepest sorrow ; when triumphant vice has cast its 
baleful glare upon our path, and fraud, oppression, cru- 
elty, stung the soul to madness ; have we not felt it a 
blessed refuge to remember God ? Yes, we have turned 
gladly away from the heart-sickening scenes of an evil 
world to hold peaceful communion with the JuBt and 
Holy One. We have been comforted by the thought 
that in him virtue still had a friend, and innocence a 
protector ; but alas ! the doctrine of depravity takes 
away this last refuge. God made us, indeed, but how ? 
He made us what we were when we began to live — 
when we were born ; and if we were born depraved, he 
made us so. Thus, then, surrounded with a throng of 
miserable creatures " under the wrath and curse of God," 
utterly sinful, and capable of nothing better, we can only 
look upward to the Being who made them what they are, 
and see in Heaven but the God who has created that sin 
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which defiles the earth. The pall of moral death hangs 
over the tainted mass of human society ; and above, are 
spread out the black clouds of vengeance before the 
throne of him, who waits but till he can gather z.ftw out 
of the corrupt multitude, to save them, and then will 
pour out upon our heads his burning vials ; and begin, 
in our helpless > souls, a series of torments, which shall 
never be mitigated and never end. 

In other words, the doctrine of depravity teaches us, 
that, having given us a nature entirely corrupt, incapable 
of good, and prone to all evil, God placed us in this 
world with a command to do what he knows we cannot 
do ; and then condemns us to eternal wo for doing that 
which he knows we cannot help doing. He continually 
afflicts us for sins, which can only be prevented by an in* 
fluence of his Spirit ; while that he purposely withholds. 
Moreover, taken in connexion with its kindred doc- 
trines, this teaches us that it was the divine will firom all 
eternity that human beings should act just as they do, 
and perish everlastingly, for having acted thus. That 
God selected out of the human race, before they were 
created, or the world was, a certain definite number, con- 
cerning whom, he determined that they should be holy 
and happy ; and the rest he made to he sinners, that in 
punishing them he might glorify his vindictive justice. 
Or, to come nearer still, although we all have the same 
corrupt nature, and deserve one no more than another 
from our Creator, he is pleased, by an act of his power, 
to make a part of us new creatures ; giving them power 
and disposition to do his will, and rewarding them for obe- 
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dience ; leaving the remainder as morally helpless as 
they were born, and then punishing them for disobe- 
dience. 

We can never reconcile such views of the divine go- 
vernment with what the Bible, reason, and nature, all 
proclaim respecting it. Is God impartial to give his 
Spirit, which all alike need, and for the same reason, a 
reason out of their reach, to a few only 1 Is God just 
to punish us for the consequences of not possessing a 
new heart, when he alone can give it to us ? Is God 
merciful to make us with a nature which is incapable of 
goodness ; and then inflicting endless torments on us for 
not being good ? Turn this doctrine which way you 
will, it is equally unworthy of the Creator and Father of 
mankind. And the only possible solution to the over- 
whelming mystery of such a method of treating his crea- 
tures, is divine sovereignty. God does so because he 
chooses to do so ; and none can say to him, ** Why dost 
thou this ?" A similar apology to that for the cruelties 
of an earthly despot ; and one as valid, in that case, as 
in this ; it is no apology at alL Power gives no right ; 
will alters not what, in itself, is bad. The very thing to 
be explained is, how God can thus will, what, in itself, 
is so unrighteous and cruel. — But He has not so willed, 
and blessed be his Holy Name ! we are not compelled 
to receive such opinions as his truth. We have not so 
learned Christ. 

V. The doctrine of native depravity is further shewn 
to be false by its inconsistency ioith the design of our pre^ 
sent life as probationary. 

We are placed in this world to be trained by a course 
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of discipline and trials for another ; preparation is our 
great work here ; this all admit ; this the Scriptures 
teach. On any other supposition, human life cannot be 
explained. But in the very idea of probation, it is im- 
plied, that the subject to be proved has not yet ^ fixed 
character when the trial begins. And if we are sent into 
this world to prepare for another, it is to be presumed 
that we are not already fitted when we enter it, for the 
doom which that preparation is intended to decide. Nor 
can we imagine that God would appoint a long series of 
moral discipline, and provide an ample store of moral 
means^ for the training of a creature, whom he knew to 
be incapable of deriving the least benefit from them. 

According to this doctrine, however, we come into 
life with a fixed character ; we are then decidedly, en- 
tirely, and for aught we can ever do, incurably wicked. 
We are " under the wrath and curse of God, and liable 
to the pains of hell forever. If so, how can the days or 
years which may follow, be termed a season of probation 1 
,We deserve hell as soon as we are born ; can we ever 
deserve more ? Our doom is decided at the outset, and 
cannot be the consequence of a trial which it precedes. In 
fact, to talk of trial here, is idle and absurd. Especially 
when we recollect that it is also declared by the advo- 
cates of this doctrine, that nothing less than a special ir- 
resistible agency of God can ever alter the character we 
bring with us into the world. Such an agency, says Dr 
Chalmers, as would be requisite to turn stones into bread. 
Such an agency, says another, as was put forth in cre- 
ating the world. And to hasten, retard^ or even procure 
this divine interposition, is alike impossible, let us do 
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wlmt we may. It lies in the counsel of his own will, and 
iitfd only knows how, when, or on whom the regenerat- 
ing grace shall descend. If any one share the blessing, 
hi* change of character will be as much the sole act of 
Q(h\, as if he had himself been without sense or motion 
up to tlio very moment of its occurrence. In his own 
tim(3 (iod will operate on the soul for its recovery. Till 
then, existence is a mere blank. We can lose nothing, 
Nincf) all was lost at the beginning ; we can gain nothing, 
because all wo do prior to regeneration, is done in vain ; 
wo nth not made worse by the neglect of moral means, 
for it is impossible to be more than totally depraved ; we 
are not improved by the use of them, for that would de- 
tract from the sovereignty of diviue grace to which as 
the sole unaided cause, all change for the better is attri- 
buted. Now, I may ask, if there is any probation where 
a man is neither made better nor worse, gains nothing} 
and loses nothing, and is left just as he was found ? It 
is idle to pretend so ; as idle as to call that a race for 
victory, in which one is compelled to run against another, 
but is tc^d, at the outset, that it is determined to crown 
his companion, and not him, be the result what it-may. 

There are many important facts, which, while they 
go to establish the doctrine that the present life is pro- 
bationary, are not to be reconciled with the doctrine that 
men are born totally depraved. For instance, how rart- 
0115 are the actions of mankind. But for this variety of 
action, there is no room, on the supposition that we are 
entirely wicked before we have done any thing. Were 
this true, we should persist in one unvaried series of sins, 
with not a virtuous thought or wish intervening. Ask 
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BOW your own history for its reports ; does it give in only 
a tale of ceaseless guilt 1 Do you remember no time 
when you were comparatively innocent ? Do you find 
for back among your early days, no sincere prayers, no 
pure desires, no good resolutions, no kindness for man, 
and no fear of God ? Be it that you feel yourself a sin- 
ner, yea, one of the deepest die ; yet, were you always 
as bad as you are now 1 Would your chance for salva- 
tion have been no better, if you had died in infancy, than 
if you were summoned to day ? Admit this, an/i you 
give up native depravity ; for that teaches that all men 
are liable to eternal wo as soon as they come into the 
world ; more than that cannot be awarded in any case. 
But where punishment is equal, the guilt must be pre- 
sumed so. 

The phenomena of Habit, likewise, furnish us with 
an argument. By slow degrees, and the most gradual 
advances only, we become established in our moral 
habits. Here a virtue may be forsaken, and there a vice 
approached ; but such instances must occur often, before 
the indulgence can become habitual sin, and virtue be 
wholly renounced. There is a reluctance to be over- 
come at each stage of vice, as there is an effort to be 
made at each advance in improvement. But would a 
being whose nature is totally depraved, require much 
time to reconcile him to evil practice ? Could he shrijik 
from sin in any shape ? Could he feel the least reluc- 
tance to enter the only appropriate, and therefore, it 
would seem, the only easy course of action for him 1 

Look now at Education, Example, and all other great 
moral instruments; their effects are infinitely diversified, 
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and incalculably great. But we shall find it hard to ac- 
count for this, on the supposition that all men begin life 
with a settled character, and a bias toward evil so strong 
that divine power alone is sufficient to overcome it. In- 
deed, when external influence produces pernicious con- 
sequences, we know the subject affected, was not as bad 
before, as he was capable of becoming. And when they 
cause good results, we know the subject must have had 
a capacity- for virtue. 

VI. Lastly, the Scriptures afford us a far different 
view of human nature from that presented hy the doctrine 
we have attempted to refute. They every where take it 
for granted, that a man is a sinner only through his own 
act and choice. *' The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father. The 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. Every 
tree is known by its own fruit. He that committeth sin, 
transgresseth the law. Know ye not that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obedi- 
ence unto righteousness. He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous." 

The sacred volume contains many severe Rebukes 
pointed at offenders. But rebuke is unjust where the 
offence could not be avoided, and is the consequence of 
something else, and not our own choice. 

There are also numerous pathetic Lamentations and 
Remonstrances addressed in the name of God, to his err- 
ing creatureid. ** Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep 
ray commandments. Turn ye, for why will ye die, 
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What could I have done more for my vineyard that I 
have not done. How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a bird gathereth her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not. O that thou hadst known ! 
My people will not consider.*' Now such language as 
this, is mere mockery of human wo, unless it was by their 
own conduct, the guilt lamented, was incurred, and un» 
less they had power to do otherwise. Why lament an 
evil which he himself had caused, by bringing them into 
the world with a depraved nature, and which, none but 
he can ever cure ? It is impossible to reconcile these 
expostulations with the idea, that, at any moment, the 
occasion might instantly have- been removed by the di- 
vine power, and that without a special interposition on 
the part of God, there was no possibility of its removal. 
We ought to consider them as sincere ; and if we do^ 
we must conclude that the people concerned in them, 
had been the authors of their own ruin, and ilways pos- 
sessed the.ability to prevent it. 

The Bible abounds with Precepts, For whom? A 
being, who, by his nature, is utterly unable to observe 
them? 

The views of future Retribution ^ exhibited in the 
same volume, are so many contradictions to native 
depravity. We are taught that we shall be judged by 
our deeds. And they only, wha have done evil, shaJl 
arise to condemnation. But what influence have our 
deeds upon that sentence, which was passed ages ago on 
the whole race, and by which we are "liable to the pains 
of hell V* The judgment is already completed, when we 
begin the race of life, and cannot be reversed by all we 
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may perforin. Is this being rewarded according to our 
deeds ? / 

All men are represented, as alike interested in the 
blessings of Christianity, and its invitations are according- 
ly addressed to all with the same earnestness. Jesas 
knew what was in man, both our strength and our weak- 
ness. He was without guile. He ever spake the truth. 
If, then, these calls of divine goodness were not designed 
for every one's acceptance, or if none had power to com- 
ply with them, would he not have said so? If our nat- 
ural depravity be the origin and cause of all our actual 
offences, would he not have said so ? He might have 
lamented our blindness, but he could not have asked, 
" Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?" 
He might have been anxious for our unbelief, but could 
not have inquired, ** Why do ye not believe ?" He 
might have exhorted us to wait patiently for the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, but could not have upbraided us for a 
guilt which that coming only could terminate. He 
might have expatiated on the miseries of our condition, 
but could not have held up the promises which concern- 
ed none but the elect, to a dying world ; thus adding 
fresh anguish to their helpless woes. 

But we are not taught in the New Testament that our 
nature is depraved. Our Lord once exclaimed, ** How 
can ye believe, who seek honour one of another," but 
never, " How can ye believe, who were altogether born in 
sins." He uniformly ascribes the ruin of the wicked to 
their own immediate fault, and not to any foreign cause, 
least of all to one prior to their existence. There are 
no words in the Bible, by which a bare statement of the 
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doctrine we oppose, can be made out, with even a shew 
of fairness. From a few passages, it has been extorted, 
however ; and the candid reader of Scripture, may justly 
express surprise at the manner in which a sentiment, so 
inconsistent with its whole spirit and instructions, has 
been drawn from it. -As I have before observed, most of 
^ the passages relied upon in the argument, contain vivid 
and striking descriptions of the vices of particular men, 
communities, or generations. Some only declare the 
general truth, '* There is no man that liveth and sinneth 
not." And scarce one can, even by force, be made to al- 
lude to human nature itself, abstractly considered. 

Three texts are cited always on this occasion ; and 
they are all which I shall now notice. Both because 
the mode of interpretation which applies to these, may 
apply to every other which is referred to, and because 
constant use of these, shews the dearth of good, proof 
sufficiently to indicate the weakness of the cause they are 
supposed to establish. 

One of these passages lies in the 51st Psalm. David is 
there giving utterance to some verj^ strong emotions of 
his heart, excited by the recollections of his own crimes. 
The whole piece is an exercise of private, personal de- 
votion, and should be interpreted as such. Shall we 
take up his words and analyse them, as if they were the 
language, not of emotion, but cold philosophy ? Shall 
we read his Psalm as a lecture, instead of an humble 
prayer of private penitence ? If any one supposes David 
designed to be understood literally, when he says, ** I 
was shapen in iniquity," then let him be consistent, and 
equally literal in such sentences as the following ; " The 
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wicked go astray as soon as they are bom, cqpeaking 
lies.'* That is, infants speak as soon as they come into 
the world, and they speak lies too. '' Rivers of water 
run down mine eyes." Here you may imagine his 
cheeks two channels or beds of rivers. -" Purge me with 
hyssop." That is, take the herb hyssop and cleanse me. 
" Break the teeth of the young lions." " There is no 
soundness in my flesh, because of my sins." It is easily 
seen to what absurdities we are led by this mode of in- 
terpretation ; yet no reason exists for applying it to the 
words of the penitential hymn, which does not equally 
require its use in those just recited. The truth is, all 
these passages are properly regarded as the expressions, 
which naturally suggest themselves to the mind of an 
oriental poet, in a state of strong emotion ; but not as 
literal representations of fact or opinion. 

Ephesians ii, 3, is another text much relied upon in 
this argument. " And were, by nature, children of wrath, 
even as others." To whom is this said ? To persons re- 
cently converted from idolatry ; who had, in times past, 
*' walked according to the prince of the power of the 
air, who were Gentiles in the flesh, and aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel." This heathenish state with 
its attendant vices, Paul contrasts with the condition into 
which Christianity had brought them. The phrase, *' by 
nature " occurs in another Epistle, in a manner which il- 
lustrates its meaning here. " We, who are Jews by na- 
ture, and not sinners of the Gentiles." Now it is certain 
Paul does not intend their nature as human beings, for 
that is peculiar to no nation, and makes us simply men, 
not Jews nor Gentiles. The latter clause proves that 
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we are to understand the former thus, if any proof were 
needed. For sin, as an attribute of man, is surely not 
limited by national divisions, and the phrase ^* sinners of 
the. Grentiles " would have no senses if we did not know 
that, by this title, the Jews were accustomed to distin- 
guish idolaters from their own people. To be a Jew by 
nature, is to be one by parentage, education, and affinity. 
"(^Children df wrath, children of disobedience," are terms 
significant of the actual character of those to whom 
they apply, a character acquired by themselves, when 
they " gave themselves over to lasciviousness, and walk- 
ed according to the. course of this world." So Peter 
styles similar characters, '' cursed children," indicating 
their liability to punishment for their vices. And, in like 
manner, virtuous Christians walk as ^' children of the 
light." If any one prefers to understand the Apostle as 
aflSinning' that the Ephesians were proper subjects of di- 
vine wrath^ on account of their birth simply, without any 
regard to their own subsequent conduct, he may enjoy 
his (pinion. But he turns aside entirely from the argu- 
ment of the writer, to hang a fond notion of his own 
upon the naked words. 

The only remaining passage I shall notice, lies in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. ** The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the jspirit of God." A wrong transla- 
tion alone, occasions the least mistake here. The Greek 
word does ndt signify what the English term implies. 
Its true meaning is expressed in Jude xix, **sensual." 
So also in James lii. 15, '< sensual " is the rendering. It is 
found in three places in this Epistle besides the passage 
just quoted. Paul, speaking of the human frame, says, 
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it is '' sown a natural body^*' He means^ '^ a fleshly|body." 
This expresses his sentiment more clearly ; for ** flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom.*' The Apostle, 
in the chapter containing the words under discussion, 
declares, respecting the future- happiness of the good, 
that " eye hath not seen the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him, but God hath revealed 
them unto us by his spirit." In reference to the same 
things, he afterwards says, the natural or sensual man, 
he who is immersed in sensual indulgences, receiveth not 
the things of the Spirif of God ; that is, the things 
tidiich he hath revealed unto us by his Spirit. .*• They 
are foolishness unto him." Why? Because spiritual 
joys, the bliss of virtue, has no charms for the sensual- 
ist. ''Neither can he know them." Why? "Because 
they are spiritually discerned." They are of a purely in-^ 
tellectual and spiritual nature ; they are not to be un- 
derstood, or valued by one whose gross mind is bound 
.to the earth, and who has never experienced a felicity 
which has no relation to the gratifications of se^se. His 
moral perceptions and taste, are blunted, obscure, per- 
verse. He sees no attractions in the prospect of a hap- 
piness, whose nature he cannot comprehend, — whose 
worth he is incapable of appreciating. Let his mind be 
spiritualized — ^let it be restored to purity and virtue, he 
will then discern spiritual things. 

Before I close this protracted discussion, allow me for 
a momient to advert to some popular charges, brought 
against those who adopt our views of the subject we 
have been considering. 
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1. It is often alleged that we diminish the evil of sin, 
make it a trifling matter^ and are disposed to think most 
men good enough as ^hey are. But how does this ap- 
pear 1 Our argument concerns a false account of the 
origin, and a very exaggerated statement of the amount 
of sin among mankind. We leave room for the whole 
mass- of &cts which have been^ or may be gathered out 
of human history, to prove that a man is a sinner, and 
t great sinner too. But we stand in front of these 
&cts^ and beg out opponents not to add to them a 
pile of their fanciful creiation. We think that there 
is as much danger of overstating in a case of this 
kind^ as there is where only an individual's reputation is 
concerned. We desire only to have the tohoJe truth told. 
And l>eside the dark picture of guilt, we would hang 
that of virtue, and point to the one as well as to the oth- 
er, when we are describing man. It surely does not af- 
fect the magnitude of any evil to trace it to one, rather 
than another source. Or if it does, the evil of sin is en- 
hanced by ia doctrine which attributes it to every man's 
own folly, and perverse abuse of his nature, instead of 
deriving it from that nature itself, which, being a gift of 
God, ought to be presumed worthy of the giver. We do 
not make sin an infinite evil, for the . same reason that 
our opponents do not make virtuous qualities infinite. 
Inhere can be nothing infinite in ^finite being. We do 
not deny that there is much wickedness among men ; we 
believe that the whole world once *' lay in wickedness." 
But we arc unwilling, for the sake of accounting for this 
amount of guilt, to resort to a theory which makes God 
its author. No man, in his right mind, can regard sin as 
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a '^ trifle." We believe eyery form of it a subject of 
great forrow. With intense anxiety have we seen the 
mad course of the ungodly, and we lift up our voices 
with our brethren, to entreat them to fly from the wrath 
to come. And we can do this with more consistency, 
for our peculiar views of the point in question. Not 
sheltering ourselves under the broad covering of native, 
hereditary, ^tt^^n corruption, we are compelled to feel 
more earnestly the danger to which we have exposed 
ourselves by our acquired guilt. We- look at 6in as it is 
exhibited in the individual transgressor, and are thus as- 
sisted in our efforts to impress its evil on our hearts, and 
fill them with apprehension at the thought of partaking 
it All excuse is taken away, where each one is repre- 
sented as the author of his own ruin. 

The standard of Christian holiness is common to all 
Christians. We compare men with Jesus, and the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. Thus we judge of their virtues, and 
their depravity. This can hardly produce the fault of 
thinking the majority good enough as they are. None 
are good enough ; Regenerate or Unregenerate, we all 
come far short of the mark of our high calling. It is 
not always they who most decry the virtue of mankind, 
that most justly appreciate their sins, or feel the most 
solicitude for their improvement. 

2. It is also alleged that we take away the proper 
ground of humility/, ' In reply, I need only remind you of 
a well known principle. That which we possess in com- 
mon with every body else, never makes us proud. So 
that which we suppose all the world has as well as we, 
never causes the feeling of humility. You are not proud 
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because you are a rational animal. You are not humble, 
because you are no angel ^ you .may be proud of that 
which raises you above others, and humbled by that 
which sinks you ia their esteem. If. human nature be 
depraved, yet it is no more so in one, than, all ; and 
therefor^, I believe few would venture to assert, that they 
are humbled by the thought of native depravity alone. 
No : humility is a just sense of our oum imperfections 
and un worthiness ; and he will have .the most of it, who 
compares, most faithfully, his heart and life, with the 
characters which deserve admiration, and perceives his 
want of resemblance ; who studies his duty well, and un- 
derstands the defects in his performance of it. We are 
not disposed to boast of our humility ; but there is noth- 
ing in our opinions which destroy it. There is a spiritual 
pride whose appropriate ' food is sought in rehearsing to 
others, the corruptions it really does not feel ashamed 
of; and bemoaning a guilt, the charge of which, it would 
resent, should it come from another's lips. 

3. Again, we are accused of undervaluing '* the great 
Salvation" by our views of human nature ; but just the 
opposite is true. It is for the very reason that we think 
as we do of our nature, that we are disposed to set a 
high value on the Christian scheme of mercy. We feel 
that by our sins, we have done ti wrong to ourselves, the 
most mournful and dangerous. We compare the nature 
God has given us, which is ** but a little lower than the 
angels,'' with our own conduct, and confess that we de^ 
serve a heavy punishment for so degrading it. We look 
up to the bright eminence, from which the sinner falls, 
and bless more earnestly the hand which lifts him from 
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the dust, and leads him back to virtue and to God. We 
welcome the Sariour, who comes to rettore self-ruined 
men. But did we believe that God gave us at first, a 
ruined nature, and sent us helpless and abandoned into 
the waste, howling wilderness, with no capacity to do 
good, and condemned to *woes eternal for doing ^evil, we 
should not value highly the grace which afterward calls 
home a few of us, leaving all besides^ to perish without 
relief. We. do not, and we cannot feer grateful for a 
Gospel made up of decrees of Election, irresistible in- 
fluences^ and eternal death. But w^ rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice, in that Gospel of the blessed God, which 
reveals a Saviour to the world, and opening wide the 
gates of Heaven," proclaims the soul-cheering words, 
'* Whosoever will, let him come." We do, and we will 
give thanks to the Father of Jesus, and of us, that he 
sent his Son to turn us from our iniquities, reconcile us 
to himself, and, by forming us tp virtue here, prepare us 
for a holy rest hereafler. 

Brethren, while we divert your attention from false 
views of human nature, and strive to banish them from 
your minds, we still call upon you to look steadfastly to 
the characters you have yourselves acquired. If, for the 
sin of our first father, we be neither guilty nor exposed 
to punishment, for our own, we most assuredly are. 
May God incline our hearts to repentance, cherish in us 
every good desire and affection, fill us with the love of 
his own perfections, and give us fervent charity toward 
all mankind ! 
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DISCOURSE. 



Mark xiii. 32. 

But of tJiat day and tJiat hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in Heaven, neither the Son, but tJie Father, 

Amongst the many accusations which, *^ the great 
disgrace of their common profession, Christians of di& 
fering sects have been in the habit of heaping upon each 
other, none, I hope and believe, is more entirely ground- 
less and unjust than that which ascribes to the maintain- 
ers of the strict personal unity of the Deity, a wish to 
degrade the character of the Son of God, and to depre. 
ciate the value of that salvation which he was sent into 
the world to bestow upon our frail and sinful race. 
There is not a single assignable motive which could pos- 
sibly induce such a wish.^ What that character is in 
which the messenger of the Most High has really ap- 
peared, and what the true import of his message, it is 
equally the interest of all to ascertain ; and to pay him 
honour due is a duty, which all owe alike to him that 
sent hitn. 

Wilfully to offer the slightest indignity to the person 
of the ambassador, every one must know, is to offend the 
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king. Wilfully to degrade the Son is to offer a direct 
insult to the Father. Where is the sect or society, I 
will not say of Christians, but of reasonable beings, that 
could be guilty of such gratuitous wickedness and folly ; 
of rebellion against heaven, without even the chance of 
a miserable recompense on earth ? That such an accu- 
sation should be merited is impossible. That it should 
have been preferred is a lamentable proof of the force of 
prejudice and passion, even when opposed to the clearest 
dictates of the understanding and the best feelings of 
the heart. No, whatever our opinions are, or whatever 
may be thought of them, our object, I trust, is good ; 
our intentions, at least, are holy and pure ; they are the 
same which we gladly ascribe to our fellow Christians, 
and believe to actuate every serious and conscientious 
member of every opposing sect. We follow after truth. 
The desire of our hearts is to know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent ; to seek the Lord, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being, if haply 
we may feel after him and find him ; and to honour the 
Son in like manner, though, we honestly think, we dare 
not, in the same degree, as we honour the Father. 

To detract from the dignity of him whom we call 
Lord and Master ; to lessen him in the eyes of the world, 
who loved us with perfect love, and laid down his life for 
us, a spotless and a willing sacrifice ; to undervalue the 
great salvation that brings light, and life, and immortality 
to the remotest and darkest corners of the earth ; to 
trample under foot the Son of God, and to count the 
blood of Jesus, which sealed the covenant, an unholy 
thing ; far be such guilt and such ingratitude from our 
hearts. Firmly, yet temperately, we deny the imputa* 
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tion, and are ready, I trust, every one of us, to appeal, 
with humble confidence, for* the sincerity and truth of that 
denial, to the God whom We adore, and to the Saviour 
whom, though we do not yrorship as God, we revere 
and love as the Son of God, and for the wealth of worlds 
would not wrong. If we deny any honour to our great 
Redeemer, it is only that which we humbly conceive he 
would himself have rejected as unfit for his acceptance; 
Hay, more, which We are persuaded that he did directly 
and explicitly reject. Far from designing to dishonour 
and degrade our Master, we believe that we best comply 
with his wishes, and' obey his will, when we distinguish 
between him and the Father who sent him ; when through 
him we pay to God the profoundest homage of the pros- 
trate soul, and refuse j even in thought, to elevate to equal 
honours any other being. 

Jesus himself, w6 feel convinced, would thus have 
acted, and would have shrunk, with undissembled horror, 
from the thought of assuming the place of Deity, or ac- 
cepting even the semblance of that homage which he 
always paid himself, and taught his followers to pay to 
his Father and our Father, to his God and our God. 
" Why callest thou me good 1 " were his own words to 
the lawyer that addressed him by the title of good mas- 
ter, " none is good but one, that is God."* *' If ye loved 
me," said he, on another occasion, " ye would rejoice 
because I said I go unto the Father, for my Father is 
greater than I." t And, again, speaking of his departure 
from this world, he says, ** In that day ye shall ask me 
nothing ; verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye 

* Mark x. 17, 18. ^ t John xiv. 28, 
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shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you." * 
By such passages as these, which we cannot help deem- 
ing sufficiently clear and explicit, as well as by the gene- 
ral tenor of the discourses of Jesus, we think ourselves 
fully borne out in the belief, that our conduct has the 
sanction and approbation of our blessed Master himself, 
and that he who was meek and lowly of heart, will dis- 
cern in our refusal of divine honours to his person, not a 
want of love and reverence for him — far from it — but, 
on the contrary, a strong desire to obey his precepts and 
follow his example ; to serve the God whom he served 
in spirit and in truth; and to pay the homage of supreme 
veneration and love, where he declared it to be due, 
even to that Being whom he has pronounced greater 
than himself, and to whom, in the end of all things, an 
apostle expressly assures us, he shall resign his delegat- 
ed power, ** delivering up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, and being subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.'' t 

No, if we refuse to Jesus the. titles and honours of 
s Deity, it is not because we do not love, it is not because 
we do not venerate him ; for we do love him, as under 
God our dearest and best friend, as our Saviour that 
died for us; and we do venerate him, as that beloved 
Son of God in whom the Father was well pleased, and 
solemnly declared that he was so ; but it is because we 
dare not offer to Jesus homage, which, if we under- 
stand him aright, he has forbidden us to offer, and has* 
declared that he will reject ; we dare not call him God 
who claims only to be the son of God, and who, in our 

♦John xvi. 28. fl Cor. xv. 24—28. 
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sincere and deliberate opinion, would refuse ta accept a 
higher title. 

But our views, say those who differ from us, are 
erroneous, our scruples groundless, and our interpreta- 
tions 'of Scripture yfiaifg. Suppose it were bo — grant 
for a moment that we have been mistaken — ^what then ? 
Are we therefore enemies to Christ and his cross? Be- 
cause we have erred, must it therefore follow that we 
have wilfully and wickedly erred? Such may be the 
opinion of some well-meaning followers of Christ ; but 
not such, I am persuaded, would be the decision of 
the great Master himself Even whilst he corrected our 
errors, he would approve our adherence to the dictates 
of conscience ; and would forgive our scruples and our 
heresies, how weak and ignorant soever, provided they 
were serious and sincere. Were it true that beneath 
the disguise of the servant and the son, we had failed to 
discover the latent Deity, he would nevertheless pardon 
us if he fimnd, that though his nearer presence was un- 
perceived, that Deity was always loved and reverenced 
by us, and these feelings were testified by the honour- 
able^reception of his supposed ambassador, and prompt 
attention to his will as soon as shown. 

Were a mighty monarch to assume the character of 
one of his own servants, and to travel in disguise to some 
distant corner of his kingdom, would he, I pray you, 
mark those of his subjects as rebellious and disloyal, 
who, though they deemed him far remote, nor dreamed 
of his presence with them, should yet speak of him with 
warm affection and unfeigned respect, and receive his 
will as law ? Would he record it as a crime inexpiable, 
if, through Ignorance, they could not discover the person 
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of the real monarch in that of the apparent servant 1 
Would he denounce vengeance against them because* 
they did not render to the supposed messenger of ma- 
jesty the homage due only to majesty itself f Would he 
not, on the contrary, be pleased to find that their loyalty 
had taught them to make a scrupulous distinction; to 
honour the servants of the king as such, but to reserve 
for the monarch himself, with watchfiil care and true 
allegiance, those higher honours which the monarch only 
has a right to claim? Assuredly it would be so, nor 
should we, for the case is exactly parallel, have the least 
ground to apprehend our Saviour's* displeasure, even on 
the supposition that our sentiments were erroneous, and 
our conceptions of his person and dignity inadequate and 
defective. 

For my own part, had I much less reason to be satis- 
fied of the truth of my opinions than I feel persuaded 
that I have, I should not on this head entertain the 
slightest apprehension. I might fear that my inquires 
had not been sufficiently diligent, that I had not search- 
ed the Scriptures in the spirit and manner that I should 
have done ; but I should entirely acquit myself, and I can 
truly assert that I could do so with a conviction of per- 
fect sincerity, of the remotest approach to a wish to de- 
grade, in the least degree, the character of my Saviour. 
Of such conduct, feeling myself incapable, I should not 
fear to be accused even at the awful bar of the Searcher 
of hearts ; and compared with this, to be judged of man's 
judgment is indeed a very little thing. 

Let us only be convinced, on good grounds, that we 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ; let the test of 
that sincerity be our active and cheerful obedience to his 
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willy our piety, our benevolence;, our eelf-government, a 
conversation, in short, becoming the Gospel of Christ ; 
and be assured, our revered master will not count us 
enemies, though in that great day when truth alone >6hall 
stand, and all the vanities of human opinion shall shrink 
and disappear before the eye of Omniscience as dew drops 
before the sun ; though in that day, i say, it should be 
found that our peculiar opinions also have been of the 
number of these vanities. Let us thus act ; and the coun- 
tenance whose light will purge our sins, and disperse our 
errors, and enlighten our darkness, will beam a look of 
love and mercy upon us; our fearful trembling souls 
shall be enlightened and purified, but fear not, brethren ; 
they shall live. 

That which I hope and believe for myself, I hope and 
believe for all ray Christian brethren, even for those who 
differ most widely from me. I deem them in error cer- 
tainly, in grofis error, in error which it is of material im- 
portance to the interests of Christianity and the Chris- 
tian world to remove ; but I dp not therefore doubt their 
safety ; I do not question their final acceptance with the 
Father. God forbid. I know, and . my heart would be 
narrow indeed if I did not rejoice to know, that there are 
many burning and shining lights among them ; many who 
are well prepared to meet the bridegroom ; who are 
watching for the cry, "Behold he cometh ;" whose 
lamps, ready trimmed, send up a bright and cheerful 
blaze ; of whose oil it would be well if we could borrow* 
They may be in error; but what then? They are in 
charity, the love of God and man dwelleth richly in them, 
the law of Jesus is written on their hearts. God forbid 
that I should presume to try, by my petty scales of or* 
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thodoxy or heresy, call them which you please^ those 
who have been weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, 
and not found wanting. A heart right with God, a con- 
duct and a conscience void of offence, an unfeigned and 
an active love of the Father, and of the brethren, these 
will far outweigh the most erroneous sentiments ; these 
are the pure tmd solid gold, compared with which, a 
creed or a confession, whether mine or yours, is but a 
feather in the scale. 

Let me quote, on this subject, the words of a late dis- 
tinguished ornament of the established church, words 
which ought to find a responsive echo in the heart of 
every real Christian. '' It is difficult," says Bishop 
Watson, in the admirable preface to his collection of 
theological tracts, ^^ for any man entirely to divest him- 
self of prejudice, but he may surely take care that it be 
not accompanied with an uncharitable propensity to stig- 
matize, with reproachful appellations, those who cannot 
measure the rectitude of the divine dispensations by his 
rule, nor seek their way by insisting on the path, which 
he, in his overweening wisdom, has arrogantly prescribed 
as the only one which can lead men thither. If differ- 
ent men, in carefully and conscientiously examining the 
Scriptures, should arrive at different conclusions, even 
on points of the least importance, we trust that God, 
who alone knows what every man is capable of, will be 
merciful to him that is in error. We trust," he adds, 
with a generous candour which it grieves me to call 
singular, ** that he will pardon the Unitarian if he be in 
error, because he has fallen into it from the dread of be- 
coming an idolater, of giving that. glory to another, which 
he conceives to be due to God alone. If the worshipper 
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of Jesus Christ be in an error, we trust that God will 
pardon his mistake, because he has fallen into It from a 
dread of disobeying what he conceives to be revealed 
concerning the nature of the Son, or commanded con- 
cerning the honour to be given him. Both are actuated 
by the same principle, the fear of God ; and though that 
principle impels them into dijQTerent roads, it is our hope 
and belief, that if they add to their faith charity, they 
will meet in heaven." Beautiful and truly evangelic 
conclusion ! 

Whilst, however, we strongly and earnestly maintain, 
on this and every other subject, the innocence of invol* 
untary error ; and, as occasion requires, are either will- 
ing to urge this doctrine as a plea for charity towards 
ourselves, or happy to employ it as a motive for charity 
towards our brethren ; let us not be mistaken. Let it 
not be thought that any acknowledged or lurking suspi- 
<^on of the (Kmndness of our faith is the source of our 
anxiety to prove this point. No, we too believe, as firmly 
as those who differ from us, and we think, upon surer 
and more solid grounds, that the truth is with us. We 
too are fully persuaded in our own minds ; at least as 
much so as any persons can be, who make no pretensions 
to infallibility, but build their faith, with prayers for di- 
vine assistance, upon scripture, interpreted by reason. 
If we are anxious to prove that error, when unintentional, 
is innocent, it is not that we are fearful lest the charge 
of error should be brought home to us, but because we 
are desirous that, at all events, the charge of uncharita' 
bkness never should. We would not have it thought 
that we esteem and love our fellow Christians less, be- 
eaoae their opinons are different from ours ; n<^, on the 
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Other hand, are we willing to forfeit their affection and 
regard, on the ground that our opinions are different 
from theirs. 

We certainly do feel it an evil, a great and serious 
evil, to have the right hand of fellowship revised to us, 
and to be treated as 'Aliens from the family of Jesus 
Christ. We are willing therefore, and even anxious, so 
far as a paramount regard to truth and honesty will per- 
mit, to soflen the prejudices, and -conciliate the good will 
of our opponents. Consistently with that supreme, in- 
violable allegiance, which we owe to the Father of all, 
we would do much to secure the love and confidence of 
our brethren. If we cannot persuade them that our (pi- 
nions are true, we shall rejoice, nevertheless, to convince 
them that they are innocent. If they will iMjJeve that we 
are in error, we will at least endeavor to prove to them, 
if possible, that our error is involuntary ; that it is per- 
fectly consistent with an unfeigned and fervent love of 
God, of Jesus Christ, and of our fellow men ; that it nei- 
ther has its source nor its issue in sin ; that it need not 
therefore be a wall of separation, to divide us frcHU 
those to whom we might otherwise be dear. It most 
not however, I repeat it, be supposed, when for the sake 
of that charity, for which honesty and virtue are the only 
sacrifice we cannot make, we argue thus, that we there- 
fore entertain any serious doubts as to the truth of our 
sentiments, or mean to represent them as merely innoetnU 
We believe them to be not merely innocent, but true^ 
and it is with the view of establishing the truth of one 
of the leading tenets, which distinguish us from the ma- 
jority of our fellow professors, that I have made choice 
of the words of my text, as affording matter for profitable 
reSection, 
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*' Of that day and that hour," says our Saviour, *' no 
one* knoweth ; no, not th^ angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father." In this cjear and ex- 
plicit declaration of our blessed Lord, we have, in my 
opinion, a direct and unanswerable confutation of the 
doctrine of those, who would confer upon him a dignity 
to which he never aspired, and elevate him to an equality 
with that Being, who alone knoweth the end from the 
beginning, and is absolutely perfect in knowledge and 
wisdom, as in power. Here we have a proof, which can- 
not be controverted, that the meek and lowly Jesus nei- 
ther was, nor claimed to be, co-equal with the Father ; 
that though he was one with him, in intimate communion 
and in love, the willing agent of his perfect will, in which 
sense he prayed that his disciples might be so likewise, 
he pretended not -to a participation of the same infi- 
nite attributes, or the same essential nature ; nor ever 
wished to aasume a higher iitle than that of the Son of 
God, sent into the world with derived knowledge and 
delegated power. 

The possession of one attribute, at least essential to 
Deity, omniscience, is here expressly disclaimed. ^' Of 
that day, and hoor,'^ says he, speaking, as most commen- 
tators suppoie* of tho, day of judgment, -or as some 
think, (perhaps more agreeably to the context, though it 
matters jaot for our present argument,) of the precise 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; '' Of that day and 
hour knoweth no one ; no^ not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." From the lips 

* This is the correct translation of tlie original pronoun. 
VOL. I. 2 
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of our Saviour himself then, we have the declaration, that 
there Wit a part of the divine plan of which he was igno- 
rant ; one day and hour at least, of those times and sea- 
sons which the Father had pat in his own power, that it 
was not given him to know. That single day or hour is 
abundantly sufficient for our argument. Ignorance of the 
minutest particular of the plan of providence, is as inc<m* 
sistent with the nature of Deity, as ignorance of the 
whole. He could not be God, to whom every atom in 
the boundless immensity of space, and every moment in 
the endless duration of eternity, was not perfectly known.. 
And here we may observe, that while the smallest de- 
gree of ignorance, on any subject how trifling soever, 
must disprove, beyond contradiction, the Deity of him 
who confesses or discovers it; the possession, on the 
contrary, of stores of knowledge, inconceivable by any 
human imagination, fathomless by any human mind, 
boundless so far as such a mind can perceive^ would not 
be in itself sufficient to establish the Godhead of the 
possessor. We may pronounce with certainty, that he is 
not God who is ignorant of any thing ; but of him, who, 
to our finite comprehension, should appear to know all 
things, we could not therefore pronounce tiiqt he was God. 
Ignorance, we know, in the minutest quan^, eannot co- 
exist with omniscience ; but there is no degree of know- 
ledge, how wonderful soever, of which we can affirm that 
it could not be derived, of which we can assert that it 
is absolutely infinite, and can exist only in an infinite 
being. Where we clearly see a bound, we may infer a 
finite nature ; but from our not perceiving a bound, we 
connot infer an infinite. 
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To apply this remark to the subject under consideration, 
if it should appear that there was any part of the plan of 
providence of which Jesus was ignorant, the conclusion 
would be unavoidable, that Jesus is not God, whereas the 
opposite conclusion, that he is so, would not follow from 
his appearing to possess the most perfect knowledge of all 
the subjects that the human imagination can conceive. 
The smallest degree of imperfection is sufficient to prove 
an imperfect naturip. The highest degree of excellence 
that we can appreciate, will not prove perfection. What 
portion of knowledge, power, wisdom, and goodness, the' 
supreme disposer may see fit to communicate to an in- 
ferior nature, we cannot determine ; but we can deter- 
mine, with infallible certainty, that he who is in any 
respect deficient in these attributes cannot be the Su- 
preme. 

Those of our fellow Christians, therefore, who main- 
tain, iQlhe, strict sense, the Deity of our Lord, are com- 
pletely refbted by the passage before us, if we admit its 
obvious and literal meaning to be likewise the true one ; 
nor can I conceive that it would be otherwise, though it 
should appear, (which, I shall hereafler show, is very far 
from being thfireal state of the case,) that there was no 
other pasaagll.in the christian scriptures, of similar im- 
port. They who maintain that Jesus Christ was perfect 
God, must surely mean, if words have meaning, that in 
his mind were concentrated all the infinite attributes, and 
that his will could wield all the infinite powers of Deity. 
But what can more directly and clearly refute this sup- 
position than our Saviour^s express declaration, that 
there were, in the eternal counsels of the Father, a day 
apd hour that he knew not, that were, in fact, hidden 
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from him ? Can we suppose, for a moment, that he who 
made this open declaratioa juther regarded himself as 
the Omniscient One, or widi^d to be so regarded 1 

I am well aware, however, that the maintainers of the 
doctrine in question have made some attempts, I doubt 
not from the best and purest motives, to give this passage 
an interpretation corresponding with their general views. 
These attempts we are now to examine. • 

And, in the first place, it is said, that when our blessed 
Lord imputes to himself imperfection, or any thing that 
-implies it, we are to regard him as speaking, not of his 
divine but of his human nature. As a human being, they 
say, he might be ignorant of many things, though as God 
he was omniscient. Jesus Christ, the man, might not 
know what Jesus Christ, the second person of the God- 
head, did. Are we then to understand, we may ask in 
reply, that the divine and human nature, in the person of 
our Saviour, were perfectly distinct ; so muoh so that 
there were subjects on which they held no communica- 
tion, and were variously informed ? Are we to under- 
stand that those same organs of speech, of which the 
divine nature made use at one time, to proclaim its 
omniscience, were employed by the human .nature at 
another, to declare the] imperfection of ittSJlqiowledge 1 
Are we to understand, in short, that two different beings, 
a perfect and an imperfect, a finite and an infinite, occu- 
pied the same body ; and spoke, and acted, at different 
times, in a different and inconsistent manner 1 Is this 
the doctrine which we are required to receive as the 
doctrine of scripture ? — and must we, at the same time, 
believe that these natures, thus distinct and unconnected, 
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"l>oth in word and >deed, were nevertheless so perfectly 
^^anited as to form one inAfarbible person, one perfect dei- 
fied man ? Surely an opinion so monstrous, so made up 
C3f direct contradictions, cannot have the sanction of the 
\vord of truth. If the mind of Jesus was one, and this is 
mot disputed, it could not, at the same time, have been 
informed and uninformed upon the same subject ; the 
same idea could not at the same moment, have been pre- 
sent to, and absent from it. 

Our Lord's assertion is, that he knew not the day and 
hour. Shall we then suppose him to mean, that though 
he did know it as the Deity, he did not know it as a 
man ; or, in other words, that the particular portion of 
his nature which was human, was not the source of his 
knowledge 1 What is this but to ascribe to our blessed 
master words which, ' if explained by him, would have 
been found to contain nothing better, even upon the 
Trinitarian hypothesis, than a flat and unprofitable tru- 
ism ; and which, unexplained, could be regarded in no 
other light than as a mere equivocation. Let it be re- 
membered, as a fair and legitimate, though I must think 
it will appear a startling consequence of this mode of 
interpretation that our Lord might, consistently with his 
character aJia with truth, have denied in one place, in 
terms as strong and direct as he afiirmed in another, — 
saying / know, one moment, and I know not, as confident- 
ly the next, — his knowledge of the human heart, of tht 
circumstances of his own approaching death, of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, of the general resurrection and 
judgment, in short of every thing which, as a mere man, 
he could not have known. Those whose minds revolt 

VOL. J. 2* 
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against suuh a theory and such a coDaequenee, and wiio 
would not put an equivoealiBii into the month of bin 
who was '' the truth," as wdl as '' the waj and the life/* 
will probably agree with me, that Jesus would not hife 
profeseed himself ignorant of that which he.reallj knew, 
in any character or nature whatsoeTer, whether human or 

divine. 

To suppose that the man, Christ Jesus, could, with 
truth and sincerity deny, what Jesus, the DiTine Being, 
might, at the same time, haye truly and sincerely affirm- 
ed, is certainly to suppose that the two natures were 
perfectly distinct; that there were subjects on which 
they did not communicate ; and on which, therefore, the 
same mind was not employed to register their thoughts. 
It is to say, in short, that the words and actions of Jesus 
did not always flow from the same internal source ; that 
though apparently, he was not really, one being, but that 
his outward and visible form was possessed and governed 
by two distinct regulating minds of opposite and incon- 
i^istcnt attributes. I think I may safely affirm that, 
amidst the multitude of opposing sects, there is not one 
that will pretend to maintain, upon scriptural grounds, 
such a doctrine as this. 

The preceding remarks appear to me, I confess, quite 
conclusive against the interpretation in question. . An 
additional argument, however,* suggests itself, which may 
not be altogether undeserving of notice. It is derived 
from the bare consideration of the arrangement given to 
the words of my text, as they proceeded, according to 
the testimony of the evangelists, from our Saviour's lips. 

** Of that day and hour," said he, ** knoweth no one, no, 
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Dot the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father." Is it not obfious that a climax b here in- 
tended ; that our Lord means to rise from the simple 
general affirmation, that no one knew it, to the stronger 
and more definite assertion, that it was not revealed to 
the angels in heaven, and thence higher still to. the de- 
claration, that it was unknown even to the Son of God 
himself? 

If this observation be just, is not the conclusion inevi- 
table, that our Lord here speaks of himself, not in his 
lowest but in his highest character ; in that character in 
which he was superior to all the children of men, and 
even to the highest angels of the presence ; in which he 
was inferior to God only 1 Indeed the very use of the 
term " the Son," unaccompanied by any restrictive epi- 
thet, and immediately succeeded by that of*' the Father," 
points directly to the same conclusion. Let it be care- 
fully observed then, that Jesus, at the very same time 
that he professes his own ignorance of a day and an hour 
fixed in the counsels of Omniscience, ranks himself above 
the angels, and assumes his highest title, whatever be its 
import, that of " the Son." What more can be wanting 
to show the fallacy of the interpretation alluded to ! an 
interpretation which, though the words of the text should 
admit of it, neither reason nor scripture would justify ; 
and which, though both reason and scripture should jus- 
tify, the words of the text would not admit. 

Such are the arguments, of the force of which you 
will judge, against the view which Trinitarian commenta- 
tors generally give of this text, a view of it, however, with 
which I am happy to find a justly celebrated advocate of 
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trinitarian doctrine candidly confessing, that he has never 
fe]t himself satisfied. Another mode of explanation, 
which this gentleman suggests as preferable, and the 
only other, on that side of the question, at all deserring 
of notice, with which I am acquainted, I am now to ex- 
amine. 

** It is plain," says Mr Wardlaw, (I use his own words,) 
** that if angels had known that day and that hour, it 
must have been by communication ; that if men had 
known it, it must also have been by communication. That 
neither man nor angel knew it, is equivalent to-— that 
God had not communicated the knowledge of it to them. 
It is of knowledge received hy communication that our 
Saviour speaks ; and as in passages before referred to, 
and in many others, he is represented, and represents 
himself, as sustaining an official character, and bearing 
a commission from the Father to men ; the whole of the 
difficulty consists in considering him in Mark xiii. 32, as 
speaking of himself in this, his official capacity, and de- 
claring that the time of the judgment was not among the 
things communicated to him as the commissioned messen- 
ger of the Father ; that it was to remain a divine secret." 
And in another place he says — " In this way the Son did 
not knoip the day of judgment. He knew' it not in his 
official capacity, as the commissioned ambassador of 
heaven to men. It formed no part of the divine commu- 
nications to him in this character." " This view," he adds, 
** has always appeared to me much more rational and sat- 
isfactory than that which is commonly given, that he was 
ignorant of it in his human nature, although he knew it 
in his divine ; a mode of explanatioh with which, I con- 
fess, I have never been well satisfied." 
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That the interpretation which this writer proposed to 
substitute for the more common and ancient one is inge- 
nious, may, perhaps, be allowed, but that it is not by any 
means either ** rational " or ** satisfactory," I think a very 
little reflection will prove. " It is of knowledge received 
by communication," says Mr Wardlaw, ** that our Saviour 
speaks." This assertion contains, in fact, the whole jet 
of the argument, and this assertion may safely and confi- 
dently be denied. It !s of knowledge generally that our 
Saviour speaks, without any perceptible reference, or 
trace of reference, to the source from which it was- de- 
rived. When our Saviour declares, that the Father does 
know of that day and that hour, will it be asserted that 
he then speaks of ** knowledge received by communica- 
tion 1 " Assuredly not. Where then is the necessity or 
the propriety of supposing such a designed limitation in 
the other cases ? In whatever sense God is said ** to 
know" of that day and hour; in the same sense it is 
natural to suppose that men, and angels, and the Son, are 
said " not to know " of it. But knowledge simply is what 
is affirmed of the Father, and this, therefore, there is 
every reason to believe, is what is denied of men, and 
angels, and the Son. 

What, let us inquire, would be the result, should we, 
according to the tenor of the observation above quoted, 
introduce the words '* by a divine communication," or 
*• in an official capacity," into the sentence, as explana- 
tory of the particular species of knowledge meant? " Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no one, by divine com- 
munication, or in his official capacity, no, not the angelf 
which are in heaven," (what, by the way, may I be al 
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lowed to ask, is their official capcity in this case ?) '^ nei- 
ther the Son, but the Father." Surely to read the pas- 
sage thus, is abundanty sufficient to prove, that thus it 
cannot be understood. Who can suppose that it is by 
communication from another, or in a character merely 
official, that God is said to know the day of visitation 1 
The word employed, I repeat it, denotes nothing more 
than simple knowledge — " Of that day and hour no one 
knoweth,^^ — nor is there any thing*in the sentence, or in 
the context, which can lead us for a moment to suppose, 
that it has any different meaning as applied to the Son, 
than when men, or angels, or the Father, are the subject 
of nt. 

« 

It is the very same term which our Lord employs 
when he says, in a passage immediately connected' with 
this " watch, therefore, for ye know not the day nor the 
hour ; " and again, *' If the good man of the house had 
known at what hour the thief would come, he would 
have watched, and not have suffered his house to be 
broken through ; " in both of which it is evident that the 
argument is founded solely on the want of knowledge, 
without any consideration of the source from which it 
was to flow, or the mode of obtaining it. It would have 
iiiade little difference, probably, in the conduct of the 
good man of the house, whether he had received notice 
of the intention of the thieves, from the testimony of his^ 
own senses, or "by communication from another ; " if he 
had " known " he would have *' watched." 

Had our Lord meant, as Mr Wardlaw asserts, to say 
nothing more than that it was not in his commission to 
reveal that day and hour, though he possessed a perfect 
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iuiowledge >of them, he might, surely, and would have 
chosen words fax more significant of such a meaning, and 
Jess liable to misrepresentation. " Of that day and hour," 
he might hare said, ** knoweth no one, no, not the an- 
gels in heaven, but the Father and the Son ; but it is 
not for you to know the times and the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his power." No unprejudiced 
and candid critic, I am persuaded, will ever be able to 
extract fi'om the passage before us, any other meaning 
than that which appears upon the very surface of it, viz, 
an ascription to the Father of knowledge withheld from 
every other being, even from the Son himself. 

Laying aside all consideration of the text, the doctrine 
of the infinite knowledge of our blessed Lord, to confine 
our attention to this single attribute of Deity, does not, I 
think, by any means, appear to be the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. On the contrary, I am persuaded that the thought- 
ful and attentive, if likewise an unprejudiced reader of the 
New Testament, will find, not one or two, but mani/ pas- 
sages, that directly militate against it, and none in which 
it is clearly and unquestionably asserted. To enter at 
length into this inquiry, and to say all, or nearly all, that 
might be said in defence of the opinion just advanced, 
neither my time, nor. my regard for those upon whose pa- 
tience I have already trespassed, will permit me ; I shall 
therefore endeavour to comprise, in a few brief obser- 
vations, designed rather to suggest than to supply matter 
for reflection, what I have to say on this head. 

And in the first place, it may bo. observed, we find in 
Scripture many e3q)ress declarations, proceeding from 
the lips of our Lord himself, that the knowledge which 
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• 

be possessed was not his own, but derived from him that 
sent him, from which, if admitted, it would seem to be an 
obvious and necessary inference, that he could not be the 
omniscient God.- To instance a few of these. In the 5th 
chapter of St John's Gospel, and the 30th verse, we find 
these words ascribed to our Lord, " I can of -mine own 
self do nothing ; as I hear, I judge ; and my judgment is 
just ; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
the Father who hath sent me." In the 7th chapter of 
the same evangelist, the 14th and following verses, we 
read thd^t '' about the midst of the f^st, Jesus went up 
into the temple, and taught. And the Jews marvelled 
saying, how knoweth this man letters having never learn- 
ed ? Jesus answered them and said, my doCtrine^is not 
mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of Grod, or 
whether I speak of myself He that speaketh of himself 
seeketh his own glory ; but he that seeketh his glory 
that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteousness 
is in fiim." In the 8th chapter, the 28th and 29th 
verses, we find our Lord thus addressing the Jews — 
** Then said Jesus unto them, when ye have lifted up the 
Son of man, then shall ye know that I am he, and that I 
do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught roe, 
I speak these things. And he that sent me is with me ; 
The Father hath not left me alone, for I do always those 
things that please him."* And afterwards, at the 40th 
verse, ** But no\v ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told 
you the truth, which I have heard of God." In the 12th 
chapter, the 49th and 50th verses, we find our Lord ex- 
pressing himself in the same manner, " I have not spoken 
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of myself," says he, " but the Father which sent me, he 
gave me a commandment what I should say, and what I 
should speak. And I know that his commandment is 
life everlasting; whatsoever I speak therefore, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak." And once more, 
in the beautiful and solemn prayer, which we find record- 
ed in the 17th chapter of the same gospel, he thus ad- 
dresses that Being from whom he always professed that 
all his knowledge and his power were derived, — " Now," 
says he, speaking of his chosen followers, *' now they 
have known that all things, whatsoever thou hast given 
me, are of thee. For I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me ; and they have received them, 
and have known surely that I came out from thee, and 
they have believed that thou didst send me." 

These passages, and others that might be produced of 
similar import, will appear, I cannot help thinking, to the 
candid and unprejudiced mind, perfectly irreconcilable 
with the doctrine of the omniscience and deity of Jesus 
Christ. I am not ignorant of the answer that will be re- 
turned. It will be said, I know, that the Sott, though 
equal in nature and essence, assumed a character, and 
acted a part , as it were, in the economy of redemption, 
inferior to the Father ; and that it is in this view only 
that be is said to be taught, instructed, commanded, sent 
by him. To all this it may be sufficient to reply, refer- 
ring you with confidence to the New Testament for the 
best and most satisfactory proofs of the justice of this 
opinion, that such an interpretation has no foundation 
whatsoever in the testimony of Scripture. I cannot, 
indeed, for my own part, regard it in any other light 

VOL. I. 3 
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ibao as a mere hypothesis, '* tbe work of sen's hands/' 
frsmed to solre a fancied diffieohj. Tbe dmade fictioB 
thus sopposed, the assumption of separate characteis by 
the three parts or forms, persons or sabsislences of tbe 
Godhead, appears to me, — ^and I would saj it wiA ^ 
due respect for the manj excellent persons who hold an 
opinion directly opposite, doubtless on grounds which 
they deem satisfactory, — ^not only contradklory to tbe 
unity, but inconsistent with the truth, unworthy of the 
dignity and wisdom, and altogether unsupported by the 
word of God. 

In the Scriptures, I think, we may look in rain, even 
for the rudiments, for the bare outline of that schewu or 
tcanomy which is so distinctly laid down, and so minutely 
descrilKsd, in all its parts, by every modem champion of 
what is generally termed orthodoxy. We find nothing 
there, no, not a single text, as far as I can see, which 
speaks of an eternal threefold distinction in the essence 
of Deity ; of the arrangement of an economy of redemp- 
tion, agreed upon before all worlds, between the three 
distinct, jwt substantially identical persons, alike infinite 
and divine, of the one infinite Godhead ; of the neces- 
sity of an infinite sacrifice, in the person of one of these, 
in order to atone for the sins of a finite and created 
being, against the infinite Triune Creator ; of the conse- 
quent voluntary condescension of the second divine per- 
son, and his perfect union with a perfect man, in order to 
provide such a sacrifice. These doctrines, it is true, how 
mysterious soever we may deem them, and whatever con- 
tradictions they may appear to us to involve, we can nev- 
ertheless see distinctly laid down in almost every Trinita- 
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rian work, in commentaries, and sermons, and polemical 
tracts, in the writings of men, whose sincerity we cannot 
doubt, whose ingenuity and eloquence we may admire, 
and whose piety and virtue we must love and respect ; 
but we cannot see them — for myself, I declare it seriously 
and deliberately^ that I cannot perceive even a trace of 
them — where only we ought to be convinced by seeing 
them, in the Scriptures, To me, therefore, and to all 
who think with me, they cannot serve, in the least de- 
gree, to explain or modify those clear, direct, and unam- 
biguous passages, in which Jesus is spoken of, and speaks 
of himself, as an inferior being, instructed, commanded, 
sent by the Supreme. 

I observe, in the second place, and upon similar 
grounds, that prayer is an act which it is impossible to 
suppose could be performed by a being, himself omnis- 
cient, himself God. We find our blessed Master fre- 
quently, nay, constantly engaged in earnest prayer to his 
heavenly Father ; using the same language, and assuming 
the same devout and lowly attitude, as our feeble species ; 
bowing down his body, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
while he calls upon the Most High ; indicating, in short, 
by every outward sign, that he regarded the object of 
his worship not only as distinct from himself, but infinite- 
ly superior. Is it possible for us to imagine, when we 
see him thus engaged, thus prostrate, that he was never- 
theless the Supreme omniscient God ? If we could think 
so, must we not suppose that his prayers too, as well as 
his expressions of inferiority and dependence, are to be 
e!xplained by the intervention of the gratuitous hypothesis 
before alluded to ! that he is to be regarded as praying 
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not from himself, as the Son of God, but merely in his 
*' official capacity/' as oar Saviour and exampler 1 But 
is not such a supposition as derogatory from that char- 
acter of infinite truth which we ascribe to our heavenly 
Father, as it is without warrant from his word ? 

Surely if Jehovah were to descend on earth, and bear 
a human form, with awe and reverence be it spoken, we 
should discover, in every action and gesture, the match- 
less dignity of him who has no equal, '* the port of that 
Eternal Majesty that weighed the world's foundations." 
He might meditate, in secret, on his own perfections; 
he might review those wondrous thoughts of love and 
mercy, which, stretching through the vast infinities of 
space and time, sustain and bless all worlds ; -but he 
could not bow down his head like a creature ; he could 
not pray like one of those fi-ail, finite, and dependent 
beings, to whom " time and chance happen," and by 
whom their issues are unknown. 

The very act of prayer necessarily implies, in him that 
prays, an acknowledged limitation both of knowledge 
and of power. When our Lord offers up the earnest 
petition, that *' if it be possible the cup may pass from 
him,"* we must either conclude that he speaks the lan- 
guage of fiction, assuming a character lower than his 
own, praying in character ! or we must relinquish alto- 
gether our belief in his omniscience. ^^Ifit he possible " 

is not the language of him by whom all future as all past 
events are known, both in their causes and their conse* 
quences. As a finite being, our blessed Lord might 
think it possible, in the hour of bitter anguish, that He 

^ Matt. xxvi. 39, 
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who spared the son of Abraham, and '^ provided himself" 
another burnt-offering, in the place of that more precious 
one which he had first required, He to whom '' all things 
are possible/'* might listen to his earnest but humble 
prayer ; accept the resigned spirit and the patient will to 
suffer, for the deed ; and remove the bitter cup, from the 
perfect knowledge that, if offered, it would be drained 
to the very dregs. Such might have been the transient 
thought, the momentary hope, of a being of finite nature 
and imperfect knowledge ; but no such hope or thought 
could have dwelt, even for a moment, in the breast of 
Omniscience, to whom the fiiture must have appeared as 
irrevocably fixed and certain as the past. The prayers 
of Jesus, then, appear to me to afford a proof, as convinc- 
ing as the most direct assurances could do, that he 
neither was, nor desired to be thought, omniscient. 

But thirdly, our Lord, we are told, *^ was tempted in all 
points like ais we are, and yet without sin." Does not 
temptation, I would ask, necessarily imply the limited 
knowledge of the person tempted ? To an omniscient 
mind, at every moment perfectly informed of the precise 
nature and properties of every object, of the exact tenor 
and final issue of every event, all partial views of interest 
and pleasure, all doubt and indecision as to the true 
grounds of preference, and therefore, in my mind, all 
temptation must be absolutely impossible. Temptation 
evidently implies the existence of some fancied ground 
of desire for that which is really and truly undesirable, 
at the very least a momentary attraction to the wrong, a 
suspension of mind, however transient, between an appa- 

* Mark, xiv. 36. 
VOL. I. 3* 
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rent and a real, a finite and an infinite good. But to an 
omniscient being this can never be, since to him real and 
^)parent must be the same, and finite must appear to be 
lost in infinite. By his mind every thing must be seen 
in its true light, evil as evil, good as good. The future^ 
to him» is the present. The remotest consequences of 
actions stand, in his view, immediately connected with 
their sources. In him, therefore, to will or to desire 
wrongly, would be an infinite folly, which to ascribe to 
him would be infinitely absurd. '* God cannot be tempted 
of evil," and consequently he cannot resist temptation. 
How then could he be God, who was tempted at all 
points as we are, and to whose praise it is recorded, that 
though tempted, he was yet without sin. 

Not to be tempted, is a glorjT peculiar to the Creator. 
To be tempted, and to resist, is the glory of the crea- 
ture ; and even this he may exchange for a yet higher ' 
one, the glory of being tempted no longer by that which 
tempted him before. In proportion as the joys of eter- 
nity are realized, by frequent devout contemplation, to 
the good man's mind, he looks on those of time '' with 
undesiring eyes." In what degree soever this is the 
case, his contest is ended, his struggle is over, he is no 
longer tempted, he has risen above temptation. Could 
we suppose it completely so ; could we suppose God in 
all his glories, and eternity with all its awfiil realities, ac* 
tually revealed and perfectly realized to his conception ; 
could we, in other words, suppose him omniscient ; thea 
indeed for him there would be no temptation ; time, in 
his view, would have passed into eternity; God would 
be seen in all things, and all in God. 
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But Jesus was tempted^ though, supported by God, 
he did not yield ; he heard the invitation at least, though 
with virtue superior to all the children of men, he turned 
not aside one single step from his way ; he contended 
for a little, though he was speedily victorious. The 
conclusion, in my mind, is irresistible, that Jesus was not 
omniscient. Omniscience could not have been tempted ; 
omniscience could have seen no enemy, could have fought 
no battle, and could, therefore, have gained no victory. 

** If thou be the son of God," said the tempter, " com- 
mand that these stones be made bread." The man of 
sorrows, who had not where to lay his head, the partaker 
of all our wants and woes, might, as such, have been 
tempted for a moment to employ his miraculous powers 
in ministering to his own necessities. In him it might 
have been virtue, high and exalted virtue, feeling that 
he could have acted otherwise, to pursue his rugged 
path regardless of himself, to refuse to convert the stones 
that strewed it into the means of sustenance and comfort^ 
to choose rather to live upon the words that proceeded 
from his Father's mouth, and to regard the performance 
of his Father's work, and the completion of his will, in 
the most distressing circumstances of privation and pain, 
as meat and drink sufficient for him. To one who was 
^^ in all things made like unto his brethren," the tempttr 
tion might have been great ; but what could it have been 
to one who felt himself essentially united with the very 
source of life ; who was living, as it were, at the same 
moment, in the past, the present, and the future ; who 
WBS feeding on those thoughts that must give to all 
other food the power to nourish and sustain ; who was 
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actually, not figurati?ely, one with that great First Cause, 
in whom all creatures lire, and more, and haTe their 
being ? Is it possible to suppose that the human nature, 
thus per?aded and supported by the dinne, not to say 
identified with it, could yet feel our wants, and ewen en- 
tertain the passing thought of supplying them in a man- 
ner inconsistent with perfect rectitude of will ? 

'* If thou be the Son of God," said the tempter, a 
second time, to Jesus, as he stood on the pinnacle of the 
temple, '* cast thyself down ; for it is written he shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
fix>t against a stone." To one entrusted with powers 
from above, the thought might perhaps have occurred of 
making a needless, but magnificent display of them, and 
illustrating the extent of his authority by a use of it, cal- 
culated rather to attract attention and confer honour 
upon himself, than to accomplish the great object for 
which it was bestowed. Such an one might perhaps 
have felt a momentary desire to grant the astonished 
multitudes that sign from heaven which they afterwards 
so frequently requested ; and by the same power which 
could heal the sick, and raise the dead, and work hourly 
miracles of love and mercy, to descend through the air, 
upborne by angels, from the highest pinnacle of the tem- 
ple. In a mere finite being it might have been vir- 
tue to resist the thought that would have prompted a 
vain and needless display, to suppress every movement of 
self-love, every rising desire of personal distinction and 
public applause, and to cherish that unaffected modesty 
and lowliness of spirit, which always led our Lord and 
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Master to prefer usefulness to fame, and his Father's glory 
to his own ; ted,ching him, even when he was to triumph, 
to choose the meek and lowly triumph of humility, still 
to decline the wings of angels, and to select for his sol- 
emn entrance into the holy city, the hbmble conveyance 
of the young ass's colt. But where, let me ask, would 
have been the temptation, and where, consequently, the 
conquest over it, to an infinite and omniscient being ? Is 
it credible that such a being could have felt the slightest 
inducement, either from motives of self-aggrandizement 
or self-preservation, to employ his boundless powers in 
any other than the wisest and the fittest way ? Could he, 
who was in closest union with the Godhead, who was 
God, have ever wished for any greater safety, or sought 
for any brighter glory, than a single glance upon himself 
must have proved to be essentially his own ? 

The promise of temporal power, even of all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them, was the third 
temptation. To a finite creature, that promise might, 
doubtless, have appeared great and dazzling. But such, 
alas ! the favour of God, and the happiness of heaven, 
are oflen sacrificed for a much smaller price. But what 
could it have been to Him whose eye had traversed the 
infinite of space ; who, from the height of his own mind, 
infinitely higher than that mountain summit to which 
the tempter ignorantly carried him, had beheld, not all 
the kingdoms of the world, but all the worlds of the uni- 
verse, and the glories of them ; before whom they stood 
revealed at the very moment ; and who felt himself in 
essential union with their infinite possessor 1 Surely no 
finite temporal authority, if we could suppose such an 
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offer made to him who was already Lord of all, could 
have been the slightest temptation to omniscience and 
omnipotence combined. From his lips there might have 
been eternal truth, but there could not have been human 
virtue, in the answer, '* Get thee hence, thou adversary, 
for it is written, ^hou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve." But Jesus we are told, 
was " tempted in all points like as we areJ'^ This alone, 
seems to me, to prove, beyond all doubt, that Jesus was 
not omniscient. 

I observe, in the last place, and I shall merely observe, 
that all those passages of scripture, which imply the 
limitation of any other of the attributes of Jesus, will 
also imply that of his knowledge. He who was not 
infinite in all, could not have been so in any. Thus all 
the evidence which the scriptures contain, of the undi- 
vided personal unity of the Godhead, of the inferiority of 
the Son to the Father, all the evidence, in short, that 
unitarianism is the doctrine of the gospel, will bear upon 
the point now under consideration. Our text, we have 
endeavored to show, clearly inculcates that important 
and leading doctrine of the gospel, for which, as Unita- 
rians, with sincerity and earnestness, yet with meekness 
and charity, we think it our duty to contend. 

What remains, then, christian friends, but that you be 
exhorted not to receive, without examination, my opi- 
nions, or those of any other man, or body of men, but 
like the noble Bereans, ** to search the scriptures daily, 
whether these things be so." It is possible that I, and 
those who think with me, notwithstanding our firm con- 
viction to the contrary, may yet be wrong, if not on all 
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points, at least oh some. To the credit of sincerity we 
lay strong claim, a claim which we think that no one has 
a right to question without proof; but to infallibility we 
make no pretension. We do not therefore refuse, but, on 
the contrary, invite the most impartial and rigid scrutiny 
into our opinions, and the grounds of them. If you think 
that we are wrong, we only say, prove that we are so, 
and we shall be happy to relinquish our errors ; nor will 
any false shame, we trust, forbid us to acknowledge them 
frankly, and to thank you cordially for having pointed 
them out. 

Be it always ours, brethren, to seek the truth with 
diligence, to hold it fast, when found, with modest firm- 
ness, to profess it with charity, and to defend it with 
meekness. Finally, let us implore the Father of lights, 
and the Giver of wisdom, to guide and assist our in- 
quiries, and above all, to direct and sanctify them to 
their only valuable end, the attainment of a more fervent 
piety, a more extensive benevolence, a deeper humility, 
a stricter self-government ; in one word, a daily grow- 
ing conformity to the pure and perfect example of that 
beloved Son of God, in whom we recognise, revere, and 
love the brightest resemblance, the express moral image 
of the Father. 

Let not our trinitarian brethren be surprised ; these 
are my words ; I say revere and love. We trust that we 
do revere the Lord Jesus, as the appointed head over all 
things to his church, our Lord and Master and our 
future judge. We trust that we can truly say, in the 
words of the apostle, " Him, having not seen, we fowc.*' 
Dear to our hearts, assuredly most dear, if we are what 
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we profess ourselves, is that good Shepherd, who lai 
down his life for his sheep. We, with our fellow chri^^ 
tians, delight to cherish his remembrance ; we pray tha.'^ 
nothing may have power to separate us from his love 9 
our warmest hope is, that we may be found worthy to 
be with him where he is, and to behold his glory ; we 
look and long for his salvation ; we implore every spirit- 
ual blessing through his name; and through him, the 
beloved Son of the Father, we ascribe to God, only wise 
and good, most high, most holy, and most merciful, 
supreme over all, even to the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, everlasting praises. 
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It is not intended to give an air of paradox, to what 
is believed to be a sober truth, when we say, that there 
is no book so much read, and so little understood as the 
Bible. And we may add, that there is no subject — no 
abstract subject, at least, so much thought of, and cu an 
abstrcLct subject, so little comprehended, as religion. It 
is as certain, as it is unfortunate, that on the principles of 
religion, there are more vague terms and vague ideas 
abroad in the world, than on any other. 

This deficiency of clear views, about the terms and 
ideas that belong to religion, might be made obvious in 
many ways. Let any one after he has conversed on re- 
ligious topics, or after praying, let him pause, and recall 
the eicpressions he has used, and endeavour to attach 
a precise meaning to them, and he will find it to be far 
more difficult than at first he may be ready to imagine 
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Or, let any one read a chapter in the New Testament, 
(and he may take the simplest part of it) — let him under- 
take to affix a definite sense to every phrase and word 
he meets with, and he will probably be surprised at the 
difficulty of the process. Or if you attend to the thoughts 
of other men, you may find the same deficiency. You 
may put to silence almost any fluent talker upon reli- 
gion, by the simple question, " understandest thou what 
thou sayest ? " And it is a question too, which may often 
disturb the most discriminating in their views, and the 
most guarded in their language. Indeed, the hardest 
question, in all moral and religious speculations is, " what 
do you mean 1 '' and had it been sufficiently attended to, 
would have put an end to a thousand other questions. 

This vagueness in the ideas of men is also perfectly 
manifest firom the endless disputes that have prevailed 
among them. How many huge volumes of controversial 
theology would have been reduced to a few scanty sheets, 
if men had understood either their antagonists or them- 
selves. 

. Besides, it is to be observed that the imperfection of 
our moral and religious notions consists essentially in the 
vagueness of our conceptions. The deficiency is not a 
want of ideas, but a want of discrimination concerning 
them. The elements of moral science and of religious 
truth, are, either, within ourselves, or in the record which 
Ood has given us of them. This truth — this science, is 
founded on human nature and on divine revelation. Of 
the feelings of our nature we are conscious ; — and what is 
needed is only to distinguish them. Ixk other words, the 
elements of moral science are not to be yet created^ but 
to be reduced to order, and illuminated by clearer per* 
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ceptkms. And of religious troths, there is nothing new 
to be revealed^ bat what is already communicated is to 
be better understood. 

From the evidences we might pass to the cause of this 
obscurity in our notions of religion. One without doubt, 
is to be found in the nature of the subject, — it being 
spiritualy abstract^ and remoTed from our ordinary and 
sensible apprehensions of things. Another cause, how- 
6Ter, and still greater, exists in our indifference to the 
subject Men are not troubled with vague ideas about 
commerce, politics, d^c. ; and it needs but the same in- 
tense interest to give them far more clear and impressive 
ideas of religion also. 

But there is, yet, another cause of this obscurity, which 
has suggested to me the leading object of this Essay. 
It is found in the circumstance, that much of our reli- 
gious phraseol(^y, is drawn from an ancient book, — 
from writings characterized by a style so different from 
our ordinary modes of expression, that the adoption of it 
in common discourse woud appear extremely singular 
and inappropriate ; from writings, too, marked by cir- 
cumstances, customs, and habits of thought, which have 
long since passed away, and which are now, either un- 
known or disregarded. This antiquated style of the 
sacred scriptures, has also conspired with other causes, 
to produce in many minds the feeling that religion is 
itself, something strange, unintelligible, mystical, and 
above all, and worse than all, that it is something to be 
kept quite distinct'and separate from the ordinary courses 
of thought and the ordinary conduct of life. The style 
of the New Testament does not more differ from our 

VOL. I. 1* 
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common modes of expression, than religion, the subject 
of the New Testament, is apprehended to differ, or to bo 
distinct from the ordinary actions of life. 

What is proposod in this tract, therefore, is to enter 
a little more particularly than we are accustomed to do 
perhaps, into the meaning of some of the most comnKMi 
terms and expressions, by which, in the New Testament, 
religion and the subjects of religion are described ; and 
after that, to review some of those religious terms and 
phrases, which are in the most frequent use at the present 
day. Concerning many of these expressions of both 
kinds, and especially those of scripture, there may be 
not a few individuals of whom the inquiry, once address- 
ed to the Ethiopian nobleman, might be properly made ; 
*' Understandest thou what thou reddest? '' This question 
was, indeed, addressed to a Pagan, who had been in his 
early life, ignorant of the Scriptures, — but it is pos- 
sible that our very familiarity with them, may have ren- 
dered us dull of apprehension ; or may have made us 
less attentive to the particular meaning and force of what 
we read. And all this will be so much the worse, as it 
comes under the guise of knowledge. If we were read- 
ing for the first time, we might ask, with the Ethiopian, 
for some man to guide us, but we have read oflen, and 
long, — we have read till we imagine there is nothing 
more to learn. 

I shall endeavour to range the scriptural phrases to 
be noticed, under several heads ; such as, principally, the 
following, viz. ; the appellations given to our religion ; the 
good or benefit which it was designed to communicate ; 
the way in which this benefit is to be obtained, and the 
method of God's bestowing it. 
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It is not intended to give an air of paradox, to what 
is believed to be a sober truth, when we say, that there 
is no book so much read, and so little understood as the 
Bible. And we may add, that there is no subject — no 
abstract subject, at least, so much thought of, and cu an 
abstract subject, so little comprehended, as religion. It 
is as certain, as it is unfortunate, that on the principles of 
religion, there are more vague terms and vague ideas 
abroad in the world, than on any other. 

This deficiency of clear views, about the terms and 
ideas that belong to religion, might be made obvious in 
many ways. Let any one after he has conversed on re- 
ligious topics, or after praying, let him pause, and recall 
the eicpressions he has used, and endeavour to attach 
a precise meaning to them, and he will find it to be far 
more difficult than at first he may be ready to imagine 
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Or, let any one read a chapter in the New Testament, 
(and he may take the simplest part of it) — let him under- 
take to affix a definite sense to every phrase and word 
he meets with, and he will probably be surprised at the 
difficulty of the process. Or if you attend to the thoughts 
of other men, you may find the same deficiency. You 
may put to silence almost any fluent talker upon reli- 
gion, by the simple question, '' understandest thou what 
thou sayest 1 " And it is a question too, which may often 
disturb the most discriminating in their views, and the 
most guarded in their language. Indeed, the hardest 
question, in all moral and religious speculations is, "irhat 
do you mean 1 " and had it been sufficiently attended to, 
would have put an end to a thousand other questions. 

This vagueness in the ideas of men is also perfectly 
manifest from the endless disputes that have prevailed 
among them. How many huge volumes of controversial 
theology would have been reduced to a few scanty sheets, 
if men had understood either their antagonists or them- 
selves. 

. Besides, it is to be observed that the imperfectitm of 
our moral and religious notions consists essentially in the 
vagueness of our conceptions. The deficiency is not a 
want of ideas, but a want of discrimination concerning 
them. The elements of moral science and of religious 
truth, are, either, within ourselves, or in the record which 
God has given us of them. This truth — this science, is 
founded on human nature and on divine revelation* Of 
the feelings of our nature we are conscious ; — and what is 
needed is only to distinguish them. In other words, the 
elements of moral science are not to be yet created^ but 
to be reduced to order, and illuminated by clearer per* 
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ceptiODS. And of religious troths, there is nothing new 
to be revealed, bat what is already communicated is to 
be better understood. 

From the evidences we might pass to the cause of this 
obscarity in our notions of religion. One without doubt, 
is to be found in the nature of the subject, — it being 
spiritna], abstract, and removed from our ordinary and 
sensible apprehensions of things. Another cause, how- 
ever, and still greater, exists in our indifference to the 
subject Men are not troubled with vague ideas about 
commerce, politics, d^c. ; and it needs but the same in- 
tense interest to give them far more clear and impressive 
ideas of religion also. 

But there is, yet, another cause of this obscurity, which 
has suggested to me the leading object of this Essay. 
It is found in the circumstance, that much of our reli- 
gions phraseology, is drawn from an ancient book, — 
firom writings characterized by a style so different from 
our ordinary modes of expression, that the adoption of it 
in common discourse woud appear extremely singular 
and inappropriate; from writings, too, marked by cir- 
cumstances, customs, and habits of thought, which have 
long since passed away, and which are now, either un- 
known or disregarded. This antiquated style of the 
sacred scriptures, has also conspired with other causes, 
to produce in many minds the feeling that religion is 
itself, scMnething strange, unintelligible, mystical, and 
above all, and worse than all, that it is something to be 
kept quite distinct and separate from the ordinary courses 
of thought and the ordinary conduct of life. The style 
of the New Testament does not more differ from our 
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common modes of eipression, than religion, the subject 
of the New Testament, is ^prehended to differi or to be 
distinct from the ordinary actions of life. 

What is proposod in this tract, therefore, is to enter 
a little more particularly than we are accustomed to do 
perhaps, into the meaning of some of the most conmion 
terms and expressions, by which, in the New Testament, 
religion and the subjects of religion are described ; and 
after that, to review some of those religious terms and 
phrases, which are in the.most frequent use at the present 
day. Concerning many of these expressions of both 
kinds, and especially those of scripture, there may be 
not a few individuals of whom the inquiry, once address- 
ed to the Ethiopian nobleman, might be properly made ; 
'* Understandest thou what thou readest? " This question 
was, indeed, addressed to a Pagan, who had been in his 
early life, ignorant of the Scriptures, — but it is pos- 
sible that our very familiarity with them, may have ren- 
dered us dull of apprehension ; or may have made us 
less attentive to the particular meaning and force of what 
we read. And all this will be so much the worse, as it 
comes under the guise of knowledge. If we were read- 
ing for the first time, we might ask, with the Ethiopian, 
for some man to guide us, but we have read often, and 
long, — we have read till we imagine there is nothing 
more to learn. 

I shall endeavour to range the scriptural phrases to 
be noticed, under several heads ; such as, principally, the 
following, viz. ; the appellations given to our religion ; the 
good or benefit which it was designed to communicate ; 
the way in which this benefit is to be obtained, and the 
method of God's bestowing it 
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1. First, the appeUatians given to Christianity. These 
aresach as coyenant, testament, kingdom of God^ mystery. 

Covenant and Testament are a translation of the same 
word, which signified originalfy to arrange; and God's 
dealings with men, have, in the scriptures, taken a form, 
or arrangement, or agreement. There is something fixed 
and estahlished ;• a plan by which God promises certain 
blessings on certain conditions. This is God's covenant. 
The word which signified an arrangement or disposition 
of things, came very naturally to apply to a testament, 
and was commonly so used by the classical Greek writers. 
As the word testament indicates an arrangement, to take 
place ailer the death of' him who makes it, it is with ad- 
ditional propriety applied to Christianity, because it was 
left as a plan or direction, to be executed afler the death 
of its founder. A Testament cannot be published nor 
take effect till the death of the testator ; and Christianity 
could not be proclaimed nor established, till it was con- 
firmed by the patient and meritorious suffering and the 
triumphant resurrection of its great teacher. '* For a 
testament is of force after men are dead." Thus we hear 
of the '' blood of the covenant " or testament ; and our 
Saviour says to his disciples, '^ this cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood ;" that is, this cup represents my blood; 
in other words, my death, by which my religion is sealed, 
my work is consummated ; my directions take the charac- 
ter of a testament, and are ready to be executed. 

The phrase kingdom of God, conveys to many minds, I 
believe, the idea of some outward establishment or form ; 
or at least, of some cause or object that is extraneous to 
piety itself. But, says our Saviour, the kingdom of 
heaven is within you; and Paul teaches us that the 
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kingdom of God consistetfa not in meats and drinks, — that 
is, not in outward senrices and ceremonial offerings, but 
in righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holj Ghost 
In other words, the kingdom of God is the prevalence of 
goodness. In the mind that is imbued with religion, 
God reigns ; it is subject to his will. Christianity in its 
holy influences on the heart, is very naturally denomi- 
nated the kingdom or reign of God. 

The christian religion is also called a mystery ; and by 
common, though it roust be allowed, careless readers, this 
word is understood to import something which is incoip- 
prehensible. I say, careless readers, for out of the twenty 
seven times in which this word is used in the New Tes- 
tament, it evidently means, in every instance but one, and 
that doubtful, not something unintelligible, but something 
revealed. The case excepted is in the 13th chapter of 
1st Corinthians, '^ for though I understand all mysteries;" 
where it is probable enough, as the supposition gives in- 
tensity to the comparison, which the Apostle uses, that 
the word mystery means something beyond the reach of 
human powers to comprehend. In two instances, only, 
it relates to something future, which was already reveal- 
ed, but which might be considered as in some obscurity, 
since it was yet to be accomplished. The principle of 
these is in the 2nd Epistle to the Thessalonians ; where 
Paul is speaking of the great anti-christian apostacy, 
which had already begun to manifest itself. And he does 
it in these terms ; ^* and now we know what withholdeth 
that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery 
of iniquity doth already work ; only he who now letteth, 
(that is, hindereth,) will let until he be taken out of the 
way ; then shall that wicked be revealed," &c. In two 
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iBetaacesoiiIy, the word myatery means something ob- 
scurely revealed — shadowed forth, by allegory and meta- 
phor. These are the mystery of the seven stars in Reve- 
ladoB ;— 4hat is, what was illustrated or represented by 
the seven -stars ; and the passage in Ephesians, where 
Petal says, '' this is a great mystery; but I speak con* 
ceming Christ and the church." The connexion be- 
tween our Lord and his followers he had illustrated from 
oar natural affections ; and as they did but illustrate it, — 
as they failed fully to exhibit it, he still calls it a mystery. 
There is one passage indeed, (the 14th of the 1st Cor.) 
where the word relates to things not understood ; — not 
however because they were unintelligible, but because 
they were spoken in an unknown tongue. In all other 
instances, mystery in the New Testament is something, 
not obscurely shadowed forth, much less, unintelligible, 
but clearly manifested ; as in the following language, *^ the 
mystery which in other ages was not made known to the 
sons of men, as it is now revealed" &c. : — " to us it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven :" 
** I would not that ye should be ignorant of this mystery :" 
and again in a passage commonly thought to be a striking 
declaration of the mysteriousness of the Gospel : ** great 
is the mystery of godliness ; God was manifest,"— or as 
it should be rendered, by the correction of better manu- 
Bcripts — *' he who was manifest in the flesh was justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels," &c. — ^where the mystery is 
something manifest, and declared, not unintelligible. 

I have not gone through this examination for the sake 
of showing that there are no mysteries in religion. On 
the contrary there are mysteries in every thing. But it 
woii^d be very strange, indeed, if they should especially 
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denominate and characterize a system, which was ex- 
pressly gi?en us as a revekUion. 

2. We pass now, in the second place, from the appel* 
lations given to Christianity, to the good or. benefit, which 
it was principally designed to communicate. This is 
commonly signified, by the phrase being saved. 8a^ 
vaiion is the great benefit offered in the Gospel. These 
words, — ^save — saved — salvation — are used in nearly two 
hundred instances in the New Testament, and the radi- 
cal idea conveyed by them, is, that of a rescue or preser- 
vation from some evil. When applied to the mind or to 
the influence of the gospel, or as they commonly are, a 
liberation from spiritual evils, is intended ; — that is, of 
course, from sin, chiefly, and from the evils that neces- 
sarily flow from it. In other words, to be saved, is to 
make holy, — and happy in consequence. Salvation is 
purity of heart ; — it is virtue and piety. This is the in- 
trinsic benefit which the word expresses. Other ideas 
may be connected with it; other things may flow from 
it — escape from misery — the attainment of happiness ; — 
but the salvation offered in the Scriptures is in itself and 
essentially that holiness which they inculcate. The gos- 
pel is declared to be the power of God unto salvation ; 
that is, to the formation of right, of religious dispositions. 
Indeed, what else is of any great interest to us besides 
virtue. Do you say, happiness? But we cannot be 
happy without virtue. Do you say, forgiveness ? But 
what to our ingenuous thoughts is forgiveness, if God 
still abbots us ? Is escape from misery the great salva- 
tion 1 Still we say, this cannot be found, but in virtue, 
unless it is found in annihilation. 
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If this idea of salvation, as being essentially rectitude of 
mindy had been sufficiently considered, we should have 
had no laborious disquisitions on such questions as these—- 
wliether men could be saved without piety 1 how much 
piety was requisite for salvation ? what parts or exercises 
of religion were most likely to insure it ? &c. We should 
neyer have heard of the question, whether men could be 
saved by the mere mercy of God, without any goodness 
of their own. Nor could men have ever trusted to one 
act of repentance in their last moments, nor have relied 
on extreme unction to save them, which they might as 
well do ; nor would men ever have felt as if they were 
unreasonably or unkindly threatened, for neglecting their 
salvation, for they would have seen that it was neglecting 
their truest interest and happiness, — and of the danger 
of this, they can bear to be warned, — and of this, they 
could never have been otherwise than affectionately 
warned. The truth is, a man is saved but in proportion 
as he is sanctified. This salvation, I repeat it, consists 
in being made good and holy. This is the way of life ; 
aoiother term, that expresses the perfection and happi- 
ness of a religious character ; this is the plain and unam- 
biguous way, in which the wayfaring, though fools, need 
not err, the highway over which the unclean do not pass. 
And if this obvious and simple view of the subject had 
made its proper impression, the world would not have 
been perplexed with needless controversies about the 
nature and efficacy of faith, about imputed righteous- 
ness, d&c. Only call faith and righteousness what they 
are, and what all the requisitions of the Bible are — ^good- 
ness — and nothing would be plainer, than the way of 
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talvatioD. No ooe could ever UuBk titwAing wkj gotd- 
11680 saves iiSy for all know that k is the pedection, wmi. 
glory* and happiDess of our naUne. And to talk aboiift 
the imputation of these personal qoaUtiea of the Iwit, 
would seem as absurd as to talk about an uBpofettkio of 
the sensations and pains of a fever. 

Concerning this internal character, howerer, whid;, 
together with the happiness flowing fiKNn it» embraces aft 
that is positively meant by salvation, there aie a gseat 
variety of phrases used in the New Testaiiieiit» qb whick 
however we can dwell but for a nM>ment. 

There is the eommmcement of the christian life, de» 
noted by the phrases, '* bom again, created anew," dtc 
Thene phrases implied two things. They im^died a 
conversion from one religion to another. All proaelytea 
to the Jewish religion, without any regard to their mo- 
tives or intentions, were said to be bom again ; they 
were called new born children. The same phrases went 
into a similar use among Christians. But in the mouths 
of the Christian Teachers, these phrases undoubtedly 
meant also, a renovation of heart ; not a mere specular 
live or ostensible conversion. Still, however, this osten* 
siblc event, — this proselytism, which could be dated fhxn 
a given day or hour, has given form and coloring to the 
language in question, rather, than that series of events,, 
(if I may so call them,) which it also indicated— rather 
than the slow process of spiritual renovation. Yet on 
this language, thus modified by circumstances that have 
long since past by, has been founded the doctrine of sud" 
don conversions,— of an instantaneous change,-— of a 
single act of experience, in a moment, qualifying the 
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yilest for the purity of heaven. And multitudes have 
pat themselves to unspeakable' distress ; have passed 
l^oomy days and sleepless nights, not so much because 
they were deficient in piety (for if this were the occa- 
non of distress, it might well continue for years,) as be- 
cause they could not attain a certain strange and extrav- 
agant state of mind called conversion. The celebrated 
Whitfield's idea of conversion was much better, who 
prayed that he might be converted a thousand times every 
day. Of such conversion we cannot desire too much. 

Again, there are figttrativejdescriptions of piety ; as a 
path, — a race, — a warfare ; by which we are to under- 
stand, of course, — ^the progress, — and endeavour, — and 
conflict,— of religious principle. 

3. Let us now consider, as a third topic of inquiry, the 
way tf ohiaiHtng this good or benefit^ — regarded in the 
first place as piety itself and that alone. 

On this subject two classes of texts will demand^atten- 
tion ; the one requiring exertion on our part ; the other 
offering divine aid, and teaching our dependence on it. 
They are exhibited in the following language ; '' work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God 
that worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure." These representations have been the subject 
of endless dispute and cavilling, which have thrown in- 
numeraUe obstacles in the way of a religious life. The 
diflScuIty has been that men could not take the plain and 
credit the mysterious,— could not be content with what 
they knew and submit to what they did not. The first 
of the above representations they would not use as prac- 
tical, because they could not understand the second con- 
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Bidcrcd as speculative ; or the second they would so 
understand, as to destroy the obvious and i»^ctical 
character of the first. They would do nothing to save 
tiiemselvcs, because it was the work of Grod ; or the 
fancied consciousness of certain divine impulses has ren- 
dered them less diligent and careful about the obvioas 
duty of working out their own salvation. This latter 
notion of divine impulse has been the source of almost 
all the christian fanaticism that has been in the world. 
For every wild fanatic has been a pretender to divine 
ilhunination. — he has, if you will believe him, been 
Umght of God, — he has a warrant for what he believes 
and feels, — he knows that he is right. 

But what arc we to understand from these representa- 
tions, which point out the mode of obtaining a religious 
character? the one directing us to our own exertions, 
t]i(: other to divine assistance 1 It may be answered, then, 
tliat wc should interpret the doubtful by the certain, that 
which wc do not know, by that which we do. The first 
of tlic above directions is perfectly obvious. We know 
whiit it is to strive, and labour, and pray, for purity of 
mind. And all Scripture unites to assure us that without 
ftiich endeavours, we cannot attain the character which 
is implied in salvation. We know the mode of human 
exertion ; but we do not know the method of the divine 
operation. We know that in human exertion is implied 
freedom, activity, effort, the proper influence of motives. 
It is certain, therefore, if we are to explain what we do 
not know, by what we do, that divine influence does not 
infringe on human liberty or accountableness. We are 
also explicitly taugU that the promise of God's assistance, 
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SO far from being a hindrance is a motive and encourage- 
ment to our own exertions, " work out your own salva- 
tion, ybr it is God that worketh in you." Here, then, is 
a safeguard from all vain and indolent reliance on the 
aid of heaven. 

And yet, on the other hand, we are to seek the aid of 
heaven. It is offered to us. Its importance is insisted 
on in the sacred scriptures. To reject because we can- 
not understand it, is taking a course which nothing short 
of omniscience could justify. To deny that God works 
within us because we ourselves work, is as much as to 
assert for all active beings an absolute independence on 
God ; is to exclude him from the noblest part of his 
creation ; and is about as wise as to assert, that, since the 
system of the universe moves, it is certain that God docs 
not move it. In fine, to deny his agency on the mind 
because the doctrine leads to fanaticism, is to make it 
liable for all the perversions and abuses which men have 
heaped upon it. The doctrine is not, that the influence 
of Qod is perceptible, and [sensible, an impulse or a sug- 
gestion, of which the mind is conscious, and which is 
distinguishable from its own emotions. It is the reverse 
of all this. It is an influence, which we do not attempt 
to characterize, or explain, or, strictly speaking, to feel. 
That is, the mind does not directly perceive it. It cannot 
say, " this or that thought or affection is from God." It is, 
and from its very nature can be conscious of nothing but 
what it feels. This, if it be considered, will be seen to 
strike a fatal blow at all fanaticism. A man's peculiar 
impressions, his conviction, his assurance, is still but the 
working of his own mind. It is all to be brought to the 
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test of Scripture and common sense. And there never 
was a fanaticism which could hear such a test— 'which 
could resist the influence of such a coroparis<Ni. 

It has been already remarked that the blessing, whidi 
it was the great design of Christianity to confer, is rep^- 
resented not merely to be piety, but, also, the results of 
piety, — happiness, the divine favour, &c. It is under this 
last character that we may consider the way ofobtatmng 
this blessing. What are the means of obtaining happiness 1 
What are the conditions of gaining the favour of Grod--^ 
that is, his approbation and his forgiveness ? Now, wheth- 
er we consult our own reason, or the word of Grod, we 
cannot hesitate one moment about the answer. Through 
all time, through all the f<»rms and changes of being, 
through all the regions oi existence, the one, immutable, 
eternal condition of happiness and the divine favour, is 
rectitude. In proportion as any creature possesses this, 
he will be happy ; in such proportion God will approte 
him — will forgive him, — and in no other proportion. He 
cannot be perfectly approved, he cannot be perfectly 
forgiven, till he is perfectly holy. Till then, he cannot be 
completely happy ; and how then is he fully forgiven the 
penalty due to sin, if he is yet suffering the misery of sill 
itself? Such is the uniform language of reason, of nature, 
of scripture. And thus we find, that, in our sacred 
writings, every christian virtue and excellence is, at one 
time or another, enumerated as the condition of salvation ; * 
the indispensable condition ; for how can any one be 
happy, or be an object of the divine approbation, without 
them ? 

The subject, in this view of it, appears to be extreme* 
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]y plain ; and yet there is often a mystery affected about 
this matter, as if it were some portentous secret. '' The 
way of salvation," as it is commonly called, is often re- 
presented as a matter, about which men are, to the last 
degree, liable to err. Sermon after sermon is preached, 
not simply about a virtuous and holy life, which is the 
WAY to salvation, through the mercy of God, but about 
the question what the way is, and the danger of mis- 
taking it ; of mistaking, that is to say, not the nature of 
true virtue and piety, — for here there is danger ; but of 
mistaking the very terms and conditions of salvation. 
The subject is brought forward again and again in the 
pulpit, and is, in fact, one of the most popular that the 
preacher can adopt. He labours hard with statements, 
and reasonings, and explications. He raises up oppo- 
nents, and beats them down, and shows himself to be a 
Hercules in argument. And what, I pray, is all this ado 
about 1 About the simple question, how a man shall ob- 
tain the approbation and forgiveness of God ! About the 
simple question, how a man shall be happy in his own 
mind and conscience, and in communion with his Maker ! 
But what are these mistakes to which men are so liable'? 
It is said, that' some expect to be saved by their own 
merits, that they expect heaven as the reward of their 
own deserts. Monstrous, and incredible supposition ! 
Where is the man that can lift up his face even before 
his fellow beings, and say, that his virtues or his deeds 
deserve an eternal and infinite recompense ? Again, it is 
said that others rely upon an inadequate provision, upon 
a Saviour who is a creature like themselves. They rely 
on the mercy of Gk)d, fully revealed and freely offered in 
the gospel, and testified in the instructions, and sealed in 
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the blood of Jesus Christ. Will any one dare to sajr 
that this is an insufficient reliance ? But let as dwell on 
this view of the subject for a moment. The mysterioas 
and difficult point of doctrine, orwhich so much is made, 
is, that men are to be saved through Christ crueiJML 
The whole stress of instruction is upon this pmnt, and 
yet it is a point seldom or never explained, in the popular 
teaching, so as to be perfectly clear and obvious. While, 
at the same time, it is the simplest of all directions. 
'' Repent and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ," was 
the language of the apostles to the ancient inquirers after 
salvation. Now, repentance is well understood to be a 
virtue extremely plain and practical ; and not less plain 
and practical is faith. It is receiving Jesus Christ as a 
Teacher, Example, and Saviour, a Restorer, i. e. firom 
the bondage and curse of sin. It is a believing in him, 
'< with all the heart," and therefore an obeying of his 
precepts. In short, this virtue, so fkr as it is saving, is 
altogether practical. And the way of salvation is evi^ 
dently nothing else but the way of repentance, and reli- 
gious trust, and all goodness. It is a matter, in which 
*' the way-faring though fools need not err." No man 
can have any more rational doubt about it, than about 
the course of the sun in heaven. Every time we think, 
or talk, or preach about any of the virtues of Christiani- 
ty, the sentiments of piety, the duties of life, we are 
thinking, and talking, and preaching about this way. And 
the chief occasion of solicitude is, not that men should 
not know where it is, but that they should enter into 
and abide in it. 

There are two questions however, plain as the subjeet 
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may thus seem to be, which require some attention. 
Why, if we are 9flved by our own virtues — through the 
merciful influence and interposition of God,-*— why are we 
said to be saved by grace, and not by works ? And why, 
if rectitude, if purity of mind, does in the highest sense 
constitute our salvation, if we are saved but in proportion 
as we are sanctified, if sanctification, if holiness is our 
salvation, why hns faith such a pre-eminence in this con- 
cern ? We might be apt to think, that obeying had a bet- 
ter title to this distinction than believing. 

With regard to the first of these questions, — why are 
we said to be saved by grace, and not by works ? — every 
difficulty is removed if we consider that the apostles, 
when they say this, are speaking not of means but of 
merits, — ^not of what we must do to be saved, but of the 
question whether we can deserve to be saved. And on 
this point they are very explicit and earnest On the 
ground of justice they maintain that we cannot be saved ; 
that we cannot claim happiness as strictly due to our 
obedience ; that we are to rely, so far as merit is concern- 
ed, on the mercy of God. " It is not of works," says 
Paul, '* lest any man should boast." And yet so far as 
the means of happiness or salvation are concerned, we 
are none the less to rely on our own character, in an 
humble dependence on the aid and mercy of God. 

There is really no disagreement in these ideas. Hap- 
piness is the result of virtue. God has made it so. We 
speak but the language of his will, therefore, when we say 
that virtue must save us ; or in other words, that recti- 
tude, goodness, purity, or holiness must save us. But 
[Mresent virtue or holiness cannot atone for past transgres- 
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can men be justified in sin, or being sinfol as they are, 
how can they be justified at all ? The answer is, — no 
how. The term is osed not in a literal, bat in a figora- 
tive sense. Justification b being treated as if we were 
just ; — at least, in one respect, — ^in being freed from the 
just consequences of sin ; not, perhaps, firom all its con- 
sequences, but from what it properly deserves. Justifi- 
cation, therefore, is the same as forgiveness. 

With regard to forgiveness, however, I imagine, we 
are apt to conceive of it, as some distinct act or declar- 
ation of the Almighty, made at some definite period, 
and pledged to the penitent for all future time. But it 
is rather to be regarded as a disposition in God. It is 
not an artificial, arbitrary, absolute decree of immunity 
from all the evils that follow transgression. But it is a 
disposition to deal mercifully with us. It forgives us 
not all at once, but in proportion to our amendment It 
can do no more. It cannot approve of sin, nor make it 
the source of happiness. It is not capricious nor fond ; 
but wise and holy. It reproves, while it encourages ; it 
warns, while it pardons us. 

There is another term, sometimes used to express the 
divine method of acceptance, which it is very important 
to the sense of some passages to understand. It is 
righteousness ; and is particularly used for the purpose 
now specified in some of the early chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. It means G6d's gratuitous 
method of justification ; and like the term justification, 
18 used in a figurative sense, meaning not literal right- 
eousness, nor making man actually righteous, but treat- 
ing them, as if they were so — that is, bestowing favour 
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and kindness upon them. That this favour is granted^ 
or that pardon is bestowed, through the righteousness of 
Christy is a favourite phrase with many, and thought to be 
very material to a right and full exhibition of the method 
in which God bestows the blessings of the gospel. The 
phrase, righteousness of Christy however, does not occur 
in the New Testament ; still less are we said to be 
forgiven through his righteousness. Not indeed that, 
with our views, it would give us any concern if it were 
a phrase of Scripture — for we are undoubtedly said to 
receive righteousness from Christ ; and we do so, literal- 
ly, as his instructions make us righteous -; and we do so, 
figuratively, as his instructions fully declare that system 
of pardoning mercy, by which it pleases God to. accept 
and to treat us, as if we were righteous, in a far more 
perfect manner than any human being can claim to be 
considered. 

I shall close this survey of scriptural phrases with one 
or two suggestions of a practical nature. 

1. The first is, on the propriety of a zealous pursuit of 
religious knowledge— on the study of the Bible. Were 
it not better to read less, and think more ? — to peruse, 
perhaps, fewer chapters of our sacred books, and oflener 
to pause on the verses that compose them, and to ascer- 
tain their exact meaning 1 To say nothing of the limits 
of our knowledge, does it not want accuracy ? And is 
not the vagueness and generality of our notions, one 
reason why they make so little impression upon us 1 Is 
not this one grand reason why the public services of re- 
ligion so slightly and so transiently ajffect us ? Does it — 
can it consist with the sense of a moral creature to have 
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elear |)erc«![itionfl of such a subject as leligioii, and he 
indiir<in;nt to it— a thousand times more indifferent, pei^ 
hafis, than to the merest trifle of earthly acqaimtian. I 
am |K)rsuafled it docs not. I am persuaded, that there is 
a iNjltor naturo within us, that would assert itaeli^ if we 
wouhl f^ive it tho opfwrtunity. 

ti. Af^aiii; in pursuing these obsenrationSy we can 
hardly have failed to perceive how strong are the indirect 
intimations, which the scriptures give of the fiJlen and 
unhappy state of human nature. Every thing which we 
ans taught concerning our duty, our interest, oar spirituid 
welfare, points to our deficiency and danger. Thus the 
attainment of the true dignity, excellence, and happinete 
of our being, is called a salvation. It is a rescue, — ^it is 
an eflcai>o. It is not an early vigour, and a i^lendid im- 
provomont, but it is poverty, and weakness, and redemp- 
tion that we hear of. It comes not to us with the beantf 
and joy of innocence, but under the humbler aspect and 
name of relief. The richest boon of our existence, yon 
thus see, bears an inscription that testifies to our unwor- 
thiness. Observe, too, the characteristics and descrip- 
tions of this blessing. The commencement of all that ia 
good within us, must needs be called a renovation ; its 
progress is a conflict ; its end is a release. The ritual 
expressions of it too, are baptismal waters, to wash away 
our sins, and the symbols of suffering and death, that 
was endured for us. 

There is then an implication pervading the whole 
scriptures of the most humbling nature. I had rather, 
says Dr Paley, in speaking of that branch of the chri»- 
tian evidence, which he has so acutely traced oat in his 
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Horse Paulinae — ^* I had rather at any time, surprise a 
coincideDce in an oblique allusion, than read it in broad 
assertions." His meaning is, that it conveys more proof. 
And it is so with the subject before us. Stronger than 
all the direct accusations of guilt in the sacred writings, 
and more humbling and touching to our feelings, is the 
indirect and universal recognition in them of our unwor- 
thiness — the taking this for granted in the whole system 
of religion, which they mark out, and as it were, the 
involuntary aspect of distrust and apprehension, with 
which they regard our condition and prospects. 

If this is apparent, no less so is it, that the sum, the 
purport, the design, the end, of the sacred revelation, is 
our purity. This design gives to it its titles; holds 
throughout the tenor of its instruction, and marks all its 
deep and strong characters. We may have read this 
▼olume much and long ; we may have gathered up its 
treasures of sacred history ; we may have laboriously 
investigated its system of doctrine; we may have ap- 
plied all knowledge and all criticism to elicit its incom- 
parable beauties ; and yet if we have not imbibed the 
spirit, the virtue, the purity, that it recommends, we are 
nothing I 

But I must proceed, as I proposed, in the second 
place, to notice some of those ^erms and phrases, by 

WHICH THE subjects OF RELIGION ARE COMMONLY DE- 
SCRIBED AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

Every age has had its technical terms and phrases in 
religion. Within certain limits they are unavoidable. 
But these limits have, by no means, been preserved; 
and the ttiultitade of such phrases has brought with it 

roL. /« . 3 
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iiiitiiy i'.viU and abuses. Technical phrases hari 
lU'Untul If) Im ** iUti |Kiculiar dialect of a particular 
TliiiH, DViiry citiNH oi'chnstiaos has its peculiar dia 
ri:iiiiiii isKprrHnioiiH, which, Btanding by themsdi 
iviihoiil iiiiy othnr words to explain them, have gd 
mill r.rndit uh tho lan^uaj[^c of piety. A moment's 
hii'iioii will probably bring to the mind of mj n 
iiiiiubDr ol' Hiir.h pliraHOs, that are peculiar to the 
Hill r.liirtritiHorcbriHtiiuiH with whom he has been ao 
id. Thifmi piuudiiiriiioH of language, let it also 
oiivtiil, will idwiiyN bn found to prevail most an< 
ihiibI. Hiiifjidar, iiiiiong those sects that are least inf 
hinl huvn llin btftHt intercourse with society at 
Til In obdnrvutJou in by no means confined to n 
bill tutisiitlH, UH a littU) reflection may convince ai 
III ihn Htit'uliir piirHuits and occupations of life. 
uiily ill ndi^ioii, liuwtwrr, unless we add the sul 
|i«illtii'nl Hoitiiico idno, tbut tliis technical phraseo 
iilltMidful with any ill coiwcquencc. This, howev< 
bisdl iipitniir, ii»>{t»tluT with some other considerati 
luting lo tlui minio Hubject, after mentioning a 
»liiii(H)M of tluM phraseology which 1 have it in \ 
uliitn. 

hi dt»iii« »o, 1 shall notice three kinds of phrase 
thoriu which doaorilH) the process of becofning relig 
tlittHt) which doHcribo the thing itself— d.nd finally 
which conaiHt of the titles that are appropriated 
»ot4S consi(Ured religious. I shall make one or t^ 
^ory observations as I pass these topics, in revie 
thou roour to tho general observations I inten 
mako on tho frequent use of technical terms in r< 

Let me only premise that 1 anv not about tc 
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with lightness or severity of those phrases, which are 
commonly used as the expressions of religious feeling. 
I appeal not to a fastidious, but to a wise, dispassionate, 
and candid judgment. No reflecting person will think 
^ inquiry into the language of religion, a light or unim- 
portant one. Language is the medium of thought, and 
^< gives a complexion to our thoughts. Words, too, are 
^he weapons of religious controversy ; and many who 
^^ in reality contending for the same thing, imagine 
"Jemaelves to be at variance, only because they fight 
^^th different weapons. To reconcile such — to ■ lead 
^ers from the words they use, to^ the things they mean, 
— to urge all, to go beyond the letter to the spirit of re- 
ligioQ — ^these objects surely are worth an exertion. 
I^t us turn then to the subjects proposed, in the order 

* 

*P Vrhich they have been mentioned. 

!• The process of becoming religious is the first of 
tbese, and is commonly described by the phrases, being 
onxious — being under concern — seeing the plague of one^s 
ovnt heart — being struck under conviction or distress — be- 
ing brought out of this state — having a view of Christ — 
obtaining a hope — tmd meeting with a change, that is, a 
change of heart. 

And the first observation, that I have to make con- 
cerning these expressions, is, that they mean just as 
much and no more, than to say of any one, that he 
has been led to see his faults, to lament what is wrong 
in himself and in the sight of God, to repent of his sins,' 
to strive for purity of hearty to watch with anxiety against 
temptation, and to walk in the way of uprightness 
and piety. These expressions, I say, indicate all that 
is necessary in the way of becoming piow^ \ Xltve^ ^'^ w- 
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iuaOy and in substance mean as much as tbe moie pop- 
ular and technical phrases of the day ; though they do 
not circvmstantiaUy, perhaps. 

And this suggests to me another obeenration, concern- 
ing the phrases in question. They convey or they imply 
too much that is circumstantial. They seem to shadow 
forth some dreadful process, that is to be passed through, 
in order to become religious. They do therefore^ throw 
obstacles in the way. They are too figurative — too ex- 
travagant — and they too much confine and shut up the 
mind to one certain course and process of experience. 
Besides ; these phrases . are some of them liable to ob* 
jections individually. ** Having a view of Christ/' is 
apt to convey to the mind the idea, at least, of some 
speculative view of his character, quite different firom 
that admiring and affectionate sense of his excellence 
and his compassion, which every christian will desire to 
cherish. ** Obtaining a hope," too, is a very different 
thing, certainly, from obtaining religion ; and it is oflen 
found to be a very different thing fi-om obtaining the 
charity, modesty, and gentleness of the christian temper. 

And, '' meeting with a change," is a phrase, we fear, 
which implies, to the general mind, too sudden, and too 
passive an experience. Meeting with any thing, in the 
manner here used, is a language that is applied to for- 
tune and fate^ — to some inevitable event. What a man 
meets with he cannot help. It is the same as to say, 
that something hath befallen him. Now this is not the 
way in which religion approaches us. It does not hap- 
pen to a man, but it is sought and obtained by him. Nor 
does it come as suddenly as the language is understood 
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to mean. No man becomes a christian, a spiritual and 
selMenying disciple of Jesus Christ, in an hour or a day. 

2. The next class of phrases relates to the thing — to 
religion itsel£ This is represented by such expressions, 
tm the following : — an interest in Christ — receiving com^ 
fori-^-r^oicing :-~or religion is more abstractly denom- 
inated gratce^ godliness, seriousness, solemnity: — or the 
p«rt8y or some of the parts of it, are described, as a com^ 
passion for sinners, love of the brethren, love of souls, Sf'C. 

I wish it not to be supposed that I object to all the re- 
ligious phrases in common use ; but I say again, that thd 
•zpressions here recited mean no more than the wordii 
Tirtue, piety, kindness, religious fer?or and earnestnes*. 
Grace, is a gracious, or religious disposition ; godliness, 
is a godly or pious disposition ; seriousness, is considera* 
lion or thoughtfulness of mind ; and solemnity, (if the 
' word were not used incorrectly altogether in this connex«> 
ion,) would be the same as rererence and awe. Again, 
the phrase *' compassion for sinners," means no more 
than pity for the thoughtless, for the unworthy, for those 
who are enslayed by their passions ; and, " the love of 
souls," means no more than benevolence, directed indeed 
to the greatest, the spiritual interests of men. I do not 
deny^ that the language iu question may seem to those 
with whom it is a favorite language, to mean much more 
than that which I prefer as more simple, sober, and spirit- 
ual ; but I say that, considering the natural and abstract 
force of terms, we shall find it to mean no more, than the 
ordinary phraseology in which we are wont to express 
ourselves. 

It must be added also, with regard to some of these, 
as with regard to some of the expiea«iou« b^fot^ ^s^X.^^^ 

VOL. J. 3* 
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timt ilioy are, (takon by themselvesy) of qaeslionable prO' 
prioty. " All iutcrost in Christ/' — if the phrase doei 
iKit (loscribo a state of mind, and then it is very proper,— 
in a wry vaKUo expression, and is liable to be mystical. 
'* llpcniviiiK comfort" and "rejoicing," maybe things 
vpry (UiRirvnt from humility and selP-reproach, or fr<mi 
rnal gmMhioss and devotion ; and certainly they are feel* 
iiigM Irasl of all proiior to the very commencement of 
lltn rrli)(iouN course. '' Seriousness/' too, is very little 
naUttfnclory an a description of piety, and still less dis- 
tiiictivo ; for (he worst men, the most criminal and vin- 
lUi-dvn, arn gnnoruUy, and have reason to be, the meet 
MiriiMiM. lioMideM, to represent feelings of anxiety and 
dislrtins an the way, and serious and solemn affections as 
llin rnd— lo do this 1 mean, as frequently as is done — is 
to pri*iioii( not a very attractive description of true reli- 
gion. As to the phrase, *Move of the brethren," I 
am prr-tundod thut it conveys to most minds, a sentiment 
l<M> narrow, t(M> Noctarian, — too limited at any rate for 
Ihn lilMfrality of the christian precepts. Who are the 
hrothreu 1 Those of our particular church, I suppose, 
would l>o moant, or tliosM) of the christian church at large, 
or thoMo who in our judgment are real christians. Now 
to love the members of our own, or of the general church, 
may be a very doubtful indication of a generous, disinter- 
ested, and affectionate mind. This " love of the breth- 
ren/' is extremely apt to be like the feeling which the 
Jews entertained, that they only were the sanctified, and 
all the rest, unholy Gentiles. I believe that our Saviour 
inculcated a much more expansive affection, to be the 
predominant one, though we are taught indeed to feel a 
pecaUar regard for the good and ^a\\.V\^\il. Bat we are 
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taught not to love these alone. We are instructed to 
look upon all men as our brethren. Does any one sup- 
pose, that when our Saviour says, in his anticipated ben- 
ediction upon the kind and charitable, '^ inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren^ 
ye have done it unto me ;" — does any one suppose, I 
say, that he means here, only his followers — the mem- 
bers of his church ? No ; he that laboured for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the wliole human race, and gave his life 
for the world, felt, in the benevolence and sympathy of his 
heart, that he was the friend and brother of every man ! 

3. I must pass now, very briefly, to notice some of the 
titles which, in modern times, are given to christians. 
They are called converts — church members — professors 
and professing christians — the pious, ^c. On these with- 
out enlarging the catalogue, I shall only remark, that 
the word ** converts," would be more appropriate to those 
who should embrace a new religion ; that as to the ap- 
pellation '' church members," it is manifestly wrong and 
injurious to confound the outward profession with the 
inward and spiritual virtue ; that, ** professing christians '* 
is a phrase which carries with it, a sound of pretension, 
not very consistent with that feeling of confession with 
which christians are apt to regard themselves ; and that 
the appellation, " the pious," conveys but a part of the 
christian character, and a part too, which, though it is 
the support and safeguard of all, our superstition leads 
us to OTorvalue. Piety is not the whole of christian ex- 
cellence; and it were well, if those to whom this excel- 
lence is attributed, were, and could with propriety ofleuer 
be called, not the pious only, but the good. There is 
certaioJ/ /some danger that piety, — ^«li\ \vsi^\l<&^\. \V5X^ 
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indeed — maj he cultivated, if not at the expense, at least, 
to the exclasion of the kind and charitahle affections. 

These cursory observations have been made partly in 
vindication of some among us, not of any one sect, but 
found more or less in almost every class of christians, who 
have chosen fo lay aside a part of the popular and tech- 
nical religious phraseology of the day. They have cho- 
sen to do so, because they think there is other language 
equally significant, and more simple ; and because they 
think that many of these phrases are liable to particular 
objections. Some of these objections have been pointed 
out. I have now only to add some general remarks to 
the same purpose. 

In the first place, I object to the free use of these pe- 
culiar and technical phrases, as helping to give a charac- 
ter of tnehsft'nc^itess to religion — as helping to prevent that 
discrimination about religious ideas, which is so necessary 
to their progress and improvement. These phrases throw 
a mist over the matters of religion. We do not know 
what they mean ; nor do those who use them know. At 
any rate, they are less likely to know ; for the very cur- 
rency of these phrases saves them from examination. 
And it requires very little thought, or discrimination, or 
understanding of religion, to use them, and to use them 
with fluency and profuseness. Whereas, if a man had to 
select his terms and form his phrases from the general 
mass of words, he would be obliged to think, to discrim- 
inate, to understand. And no surer method of advance* 
ment could be recommended, to an individual, than for 
him often and carefully to inquire into the meaning of 
those words and phrases^ which he is accustomed to use. 
Connected with this indisimctnefta ot ^tc«^\oii^\iVaA\i 
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the multitude of technical expressions introduces into re- 
ligion^ is the heartless nessand hypocrisy, which they shel- 
ter. We object to the frequency of such expressions, 
because they make it too easy for a man to appear reli* 
gions. It is too easy to write, and talk, and preach about 
religion with these helps. This repeating of words, this 
outside — ^this bare semblance, (for it is nothing more,) 
does not satisfy us. It may satisfy others ; we suppose 
that it does ; nay, we know that such things have great 
weight with many. If one comes to them, clothed with 
certain phrases, and uses certain tones also, and puts on 
certain aspects of countenance, he is accepted. We 
speak not this by way of disparagement. We think it is 
perfectly natural. But we certainly think it unfortunate, 
that so slight a warranty should suffice ; unfortunate for 
him who brings it, unfortunate for them who receive 
it, unfortunate for the cause of a pure and earnest re- 
ligion. We wish that men should be obliged to think and 
feel on such a subject ;— or have nothing to do with it. 
The day has come, we believe, to have more of reality 
and to rely less on mere show. We would not rashly or 
without cause, throw away any of the good old phrases ; 
but, who will plead for a phrase, when the matter of feel- 
ing is in jeopardy ; or when that phrase may be the mere 
semblance of a feeling ; and that semblance may pass 
for the reality ? 

But the greatest evil of all, in having to so great an 
extent, a peculiar dialect in religion is, that it tends to 
make religion itself a peculiar thing, — to shut it up and to 
prevent its diffusion through the mass of society, — to 
keep it aloof from the ordinary feelings and interests of 
mao. TbiB has always been the greal e^W 'T^ftft x^v^kk^ 
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can men be justified in sin^ or being sinful as they are, 
how can they be justified at all ? The answer is, — ^no 
how. The term is used not in a literal, but in a figura- 
tive sense. Justification is being treated ctsifv/e were 
just ; — at least, in one respect, — in being fi-eed from the 
just consequences of sin ; not, perhaps, from all its con- 
sequences, but from what it properly deserves. Justifi- 
cation, therefore, is the same as forgiveness. 

With regard to forgiveness, however, I imagine, we 
are apt to conceive of it, as some distinct act or declar- 
ation of the Almighty, made at some definite period, 
and pledged to the penitent for all future time. Bat it 
is rather to be regarded as a disposition in God. It is 
not an artificial, arbitrary, absolute decree of immunity 
from all the evils that follow transgression. But it is a 
disposition to deal mercifully with us. It forgives us 
not all at once, but in proportion to our amendment. It 
can do no more. It cannot approve of sin, nor make it 
the source of happiness. It is not capricious nor fond ; 
but wise and holy. It reproves, while it encourages ; it 
warns, while it pardons us. 

There is another term, sometimes used to express the 
divine method of acceptance, which it is very important 
to the sense of some passages to understand. It is 
righteousness ; and is particularly used for the purpose 
now specified in some of the early chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. It means G6d's gratuitous 
method of justification ; and like the term justification, 
is used in a figurative sense, meaning not literal right- 
eousness, nor making man actually righteous, but treat- 
ing them, as if they were so-— that is, bestowing favour 
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and kindness upon them. That this favour is granted^ 
or that pardon is bestowed, through the righteousness of 
Christy is a favourite phrase with many, and thought to be 
very material to a right and full exhibition of the method 
in which God bestows the blessings of the gospel. The 
phrase, righteousness of Christy however, does not occur 
in the New Testament ; still less are we said to be 
forgiven through his righteousness. Not indeed that, 
with our views, it would give us any concern if it were 
a phrase of Scripture — for we are undoubtedly said to 
receive righteousness from Christ ; and we do so, literal- 
ly, as his instructions make us righteous -; and we do so, 
figuratively, as his instructions fully declare that system 
of pardoning mercy, by which it pleases God to. accept 
and to treat us, as if we were righteous, in a far more 
perfect manner than any human being can claim to be 
considered. 

I shall close this survey of scriptural phrases with one 
or two suggestions of a practical nature. 

1. The first is, on the propriety of a zealous pursuit of 
religious knowledge— on the study of the Bible. Were 
it not better to read less, and think more ? — to peruse, 
perhaps, fewer chapters of our sacred books, and oflener 
to pause on the verses that compose them, and to ascer- 
tain their exact meaning 1 To say nothing of the limits 
of our knowledge, does it not want accuracy ? And is 
not the vagueness and generality of our notions, one 
reason why they make so little impression upon us 1 Is 
not this one grand reason why the public services of re- 
ligion so slightly and so transiently ajffect us ? Does it — 
can it consist with the sense of a moral creature to have 
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dear perceptions of such a subject as religioii« and be 
indifferent to it— a thousand times more indifierent^ per- 
hapSy than to the merest trifle of earthly acquisition. I 
am persuaded it docs not. I am persuaded, that there is 
a better nature within us, that would assert itself, if we 
would give it the opportunity. 

2. Again; in pursuing these obseryations, we can 
hardly have failed to perceive how strong are the indirect 
intimations, which the scriptures give of the fallen and 
unhappy state of human nature. Every thing which we 
are taught concerning our duty, our interest, our spiritual 
welfare, points to our deficiencjr and danger. Thus the 
attainment of the true dignity, excellence, and happinete 
of our being, is called a salvation. It is a rescue, — ^it is 
an escape. It is not an early vigour, and a splendid im- 
provement, but it is poverty, and weakness, and redemp- 
tion that we hear of. It comes not to us with the beaatf 
and joy of innocence, but under the humbler aspect and 
name of relief The richest boon of our existence, yon 
thus see, bears an inscription that testifies to our unwor- 
thiness. Observe, too, the characteristics and descrip- 
tions of this blessing. The commencement of all that ia 
good within us, must needs be called a renovation ; its 
progress is a conflict ; its end is a release. The ritual 
expressions of it too, are baptismal waters, to wash away 
our sins, and the symbols of suffering and death, that 
was endured for us. 

There is then an implication pervading the whole 
scriptures of the most humbling nature. I had rather, 
says Dr Paley, in speaking of that branch of the chri»- 
tian evidence, which he has so acutely traced oat in faia 
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Paulinffi — " I had rather at any time, surprise a 
coincideDce in an oblique allusion, than read it in broad 
sasertioDs." His meaning is, that it conveys more proof. 
And it is so with the subject before us. Stronger than 
all the direct accusations of guilt in the sacred writings, 
and more humbling and touching to our feelings, is the 
indirect and universal recognition in them of our un wor- 
thiness — the taking this for granted in the whole system 
of religion, which they mark out, and as it were, the 
involuntary aspect of distrust and apprehension, with 
which they regard our condition and prospects. 

If this is apparent, no less so is it, that the sum, the 
purport, the design, the end, of the sacred revelation, is 
our purity. This design gives to it its titles; holds 
throughout the tenor of its instruction, and marks all its 
deep and strong characters. We may have read this 
volume much and long ; we may have gathered up its 
treasures of sacred history ; we may have laboriously 
investigated its system of doctrine; we may have ap- 
plied all knowledge and all criticism to elicit its incom- 
parable beauties ; and yet if we have not imbibed the 
spirit, the virtue, the purity, that it recommends, we are 
nothing! 

But I must proceed, as I proposed, in the second 
place, to notice some of those terms and phrases, by 

WHICH THE SU&JECTS OF RELIGION ARE COMMONLY DE- 
SCRIBED AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

Every age has had its technical terms and phrases in 
religion. Within certain limits they are unavoidable. 
But these limits have, by no means, been preserved; 
and the multitude of such phrases has brought with it 

TOL. t. . 3 
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many evils and abuses. Technical phrases have been 
defined to be ** the peculiar dialect of a particular class." 
Thus, every class of christians has its peculiar dialect, — 
certain expressions, which, standing by themselves and 
without any other words to explain them, have currency 
and credit as the language of piety. A moment's recol- 
lection will probably bring to the mind of my reader a 
number of such phrases, that are peculiar to the differ- 
ent classes of christians with whom he has been acquaint- 
ed. These .peculiarities of language, let it also be ob- 
served, will always be found to prevail most and to be 
most singular, among those sects that are least informed, 
and have the least intercourse with society at large. 
This observation is by no means confined to religion, 
but extends, as a little reflection may convince any one, 
to the secular pursuits and occupations of life. It is 
only in religion, however, unless we add the subject t>f 
political science also, that this technical phraseology is 
attended with any ill consequence. This, however, will 
best appear, together with some other considerations re- 
lating to the same subject, afler mentioning a few in- 
stances of this phraseology which I have it in view to 
state. 

In doing so, I shall notice three kinds of phrases — viz. 
those which describe the process of becoming religious — 
those which describe tlie thing itself- — and finally, those 
which consist of the titles that are appropriated to per- 
sons considered religious, I shall make one or two cur- 
sory observations as I pass these topics, in review, and 
then recur to the general observations I intended to 
make on the firequent use of technical terms in religion. 

Let me only premise that I am not about to speak 
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HorsB PaulinflB — *' I had rather at any time, surprise a 
coincidence in an oblique allusion, than read it in broad 
assertions." His meaning is, that it conveys more proof. 
And it is so with the subject before us. Stronger than 
all the direct accusations of guilt in the sacred writings, 
and more humbling and touching to our feelings, is the 
indirect and universal recognition in them of our unwor- 
thiness — ^the taking this for granted in the whole system 
of religion, which they mark out, and as it were, the 
involuntary aspect of distrust and apprehension, with 
which they regard our condition and prospects. 

If this is apparent, no less so is it, that the sum, the 
purport, the design, the end, of the sacred revelation, is 
our purity. This design gives to it its titles; holds 
throughout the tenor of its instruction, and marks all its 
deep and strong characters. We may have read this 
volume much and long; we may have gathered up its 
treasures of sacred history ; we may have laboriously 
investigated its system of doctrine; we may have ap* 
plied all knowledge and all criticism to elicit its incom- 
parable beauties ; and yet if we have not imbibed the 
spirit, the virtue, the purity, that it recommends, we are 
nothing 1 

But I must proceed, as I proposed, in the second 
place, to notice some of those terms and phrases, by 

WHICH THE subjects OF RELIGION ARE COMMONLY I>E- 
SCRtBED AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

Every age has had its technical terms and phrases in 
religion. Within certain limits they are unavoidable. 
But these limits have, by no means, been preserved; 
and the multitude of such phrases has brought with it 
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many evils and abuses. Technical phrases have been 
defined to be '* the peculiar dialect of a particular class.'' 
Thus, every class of christians has its peculiar dialect, — 
certain expressions, which, standing by themselves and 
without any other words to explain them, have currency 
and credit as tiie language of piety. A moment's recol- 
lection will probably bring to the mind of my reader a 
number of such phrases, that are peculiar to the differ- 
ent classes of christians with whom he has been acquaint- 
ed. These peculiarities of language, let it also be ob- 
served, will always be found to prevail most and to be 
most singular, among those sects that are least informed, 
and have the least intercourse with society at large. 
This observation is by no means confined to religion, 
but extends, as a little reflection may convince any one, 
to the secular pursuits and occupations of life. It is 
only in religion, however, unless we add the subject t>f 
political science also, that this technical phraseology is 
attended with any ill consequence. This, however, will 
best appear, together with some other considerations re- 
lating to the same subject, afler mentioning a few in- 
stances of this phraseology which I have it in view to 
state. 

In doing so, I shall notice three kinds of phrases — viz. 
those which describe the process of becoming religious — 
those which describe tlie thing itself — and finally, those 
which consist of the titles that are appropriated to per- 
sons considered religious. I shall make one or two cur- 
sory observations as I pass these topics, in review, and 
then recur to the general observations I intended to 
make on the frequent use of technical terms in religion. 

Let me only premise that I am not about to speak 
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with lightness or severity of those phrases, which are 
commonly used as the expressions of religious feeling. 
I appeal not to a fastidious, but to a wise, dispassionate, 
and candid judgment. No reflecting person will think 
an inquiry into the language of religion, a light or unim- 
portant one. Language is the medium of thought, and 
it gives a complexion to our thoughts. Words, too, are 
the wea[x>ns of religious controversy ; and many who 
are in reality contending for the same thing, imagine 
themselves to be at variance, only because they fight 
with different weapons. To reconcile such — to * lead 
others from the words they use, to^ the things they mean, 
— to urge all, to go beyond the letter to the spirit of re- 
ligion — these objects surely are worth an exertion. 

Let us turn then to the subjects proposed, in the order 
ip which they have been mentioned. 

1. The process of becoming religious is the first of 
these, and is commonly described by the phrases, being 
anxious — being under concern — seeing the plague of one^s 
own heart — being struck under conviction or distress — be- 
ing brought out of this state — having a view of Christ — 
obtaining a hope — and meeting with a change^ that is, a 
change of heart. 

And the first observation, that I have to make con- 
cerning these expressions, is, that they mean just as 
mach and no more, than to say of any one, that he 
has been led to see his faults, to lament what is wrong 
in himself and in the sight of God, to repent of his sins, 
to strive for purity of hearty to watch with anxiety against 
temptation, and to walk in the way of uprightness 
and piety. These expressions, I say, indicate all that 
is necessary in the way of becoming pious ; they do vir- 
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tuaUy and in substance mean as much as tbe more pq[H 
ular and technical phrases of the day ; though they do 
not circumstantially, perhaps. 

And this suggests to me another observation^ conceriH 
ing the phrases in question. They convey or they imply 
too much that is circumstantial. They seem to shadow 
forth some dreadful process, that is to be passed through, 
in order to become religious. They do therefore, throw 
obstacles in the way. They are too figurative — too ex- 
travagant — and they too much confine and shut up the 
mind to one certain course and process of experience. 
Besides ; these phrases . are some of them liable to ob* 
jections individually. " Having a view of Christ/' is 
apt to convey to the mind the idea, at least, of some 
speculative view of his character, quite different fi'om 
that admiring and affectionate sense of his excellence 
and his compassion, which every christian will desire to 
cherish. " Obtaining a hope," too, is a very different 
thing, certainly, from obtaining religion ; and it is oflen 
found to be a very different thing from obtaining the 
charity, modesty, and gentleness of the christian temper. 

And, ** meeting with a change," is a phrase, we fear, 
which implies, to the general mind, too sudden, and too 
passive an experience. Meeting with any thing, in the 
manner here used, is a language that is applied to for- 
tune and fate — to some inevitable event. What a man 
meets with he cannot help. It is the same as to say, 
that something hath befallen him. Now this is not the 
way in which religion approaches us. It does not hap- 
pen to a man, but it is sought and obtained by him. Nor 
d oes it come as suddenly as the language is understood 
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to mean. No man becomes a christian, a spiritual and 
selMenying disciple of Jesus Christ, in an hour or a day. 
2. The next class of phrases relates to the thing — to 
religion itselfl This is represented by such expressions, 
as the following :— a« interest in Christ — receiving comr 

fort — rejoicing .'—or religion is more abstractly denom- 
inated grace, godliness, seriousness, solemnity: — or the 
parts, or some of the parts of it, are described, as a com- 
passion for sinners, love of the brethren, love of souls, S^c. 
I wish it not to be supposed that I object to all the re- 
ligious phrases in common use ; but I say again, that the 
expressions here recited mean no more than the wordi) 
Tirtae, piety, kindness, religious fer?or and earnestnem. 
Grace, is a gracious, or religious disposition ; godliness, 
18 a godly or pious dispositicHi ; seriousness, is considera-^ 
tioQ or thoughtfulness of mind ; and solemnity, (if the 

' word were not used incorrectly altogether in this connex-i 
ion,) would be the same as rererence and awe. Again, 
the phrase '* compassion for sinners," means no more 
than pity for the thoughtless, for the unworthy, for those 
who are enslared by their passions ; and, *' the love of 
souls," means no more than benevolence, directed indeed 
to the greatest, the spiritual interests of men. I do not 
deny, that the language in question may seem to those 
with whom it is a favorite language, to mean much more 
than that which I prefer as more simple, sober, and spirit- 
ual ; but I say that, considering the natural and abstract 
force of terms, we shall find it to mean no more, than the 
ordinary phraseology in which we are wont to express 
ourselves. 

It must be added also, with regard to some of these, 
aa with regard to some of the expressions before quoted, 
VOL. I. 3* 
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that they are, (taken by themselYes^) of qaeatioiiable pro- 
priety. " An interest in Christ/' — ^if the phrase does 
not describe a state of mind, and then it is very prc^r, — 
is a very vague expression, and is liable to be mystical. 
" Receiving comfort" and ** rejoicing," may be things 
very different from humility and self-reproach, or fir<«i 
real goodness and devotion ; and certainly they are feel* 
ings least of all proper to the very commencement of 
the religious course. '' Seriousness," too, is very little 
satisfactory as a description of piety, and still less dis- 
tinctive ; for the worst men, the most criminal and vin- 
dictive, are generally, and have reason to be, the most 
serious. Besides, to represent feelings of anxiety and 
distress as the way, and serious and solemn affections as 
the end — to do this I mean, as frequently as is done — is 
to present not a very attractive description of true reli- 
gion. As to the phrase, ^Move of the brethren,'' I 
am persuaded that it conveys to most minds, a sentiment 
too narrow, too sectarian, — too limited at any rate for 
the liberality of the christian precepts. Who are the 
brethren 1 Those of our particular church, I suppose, 
would be meant, or those of the christian church at large, 
or those who in our judgment are real christians. Now 
to love the members of our own, or of the general church, 
may be a very doubtful indication of a generous, disinter- 
ested, and affectionate mind. This " love of the breth- 
ren," is extremely apt to be like the feeling which the 
Jews entertained, that they only were the sanctified, and 
all the rest, unholy Gentiles. I believe that our Saviour 
inculcated a much more expansive affection, to be the 
predominant one, though we are taught indeed to feci a 
peculiar regard for the good and faithful. But we are 
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taught not to love these alone. We are instructed to 
look upon all men as our brethren. Does any one sup- 
pose, that when our Saviour says, in his anticipated ben- 
ediction upon the kind and charitable, '^ inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren^ 
ye have done it unto me ;" — does any one suppose, I 
say, that he means here, only his followers — the mem- 
bers of his church ? No ; he that laboured for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the wliole human race, and gave his life 
for the world, felt, in the benevolence and sympathy of his 
heart, that he was the friend and brother of every man ! 

8. I must pass now, very briefly, to notice some of the 
titles which, in modern times, are given to christians. 
They are called converts — church members — professors 
and professing christians — the pious, Sfc, On these with- 
out enlarging the catalogue, I shall only remark, that 
the word '* converts," would be more appropriate to those 
who should embrace a new religion ; that as to the ap- 
pellation ^' church members," it is manifestly wrong and 
injurious to confound the outward profession with the 
inward and spiritual virtue ; that, '' professing christians '* 
is a phrase which carries with it, a sound of pretension, 
not very consistent with that feeling of confession with 
which christians are apt to regard themselves ; and that 
the appellation, " the pious," conveys but a part of the 
christian character, and a part too, which, though it is 
the support and safeguard of all, our superstition leads 
us to overvalue. Piety is not the whole of christian ex- 
cellence ; and it were well, if those to whom this excel- 
lence is attributed, were, and could with propriety oftener 
be called, not the pious only, but the good. There is 
certainly some danger that piety, — an imperfect piety. 
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indeed — may he cultivated, if not at the expense, at least, 
to the exclusion of the kind and charitable afiections. 

These cursory observations have been made partly in 
vindication of some among us, not of any one sect, bat 
found more or less in almost every class of christians, who 
have chosen to lay aside a part of the popular and tech- 
nical religious phraseology of the day. They have cho- 
sen to do so, because they think there is other language 
equally significant, and more simple ; and because they 
think that many of these phrases are liable to particular 
objections. Some of these objections have been pointed 
out. I have now only to add some general remarks to 
the same purpose. 

In the first place, I object to the free use of these pe- 
culiar and technical phrases, as helping to give a charac- 
ter of m(it5ftnc^rte55 to religion — as helping to prevent that 
discrimination about religious ideas, which is so necessary 
to their progress and improvement. These phrases throw 
a mist over the matters of religion. We do not know 
what they mean ; nor do those who use them know. At 
any rate, they are less likely to know ; for the very cur- 
rency of these phrases saves them from examination. 
And it requires very little thought, or discrimination, or 
understanding of religion, to use them, and to use them 
with fluency and profuseness. Whereas, if a man had to 
select his terms and form his phrases from the general 
mass of words, he would be obliged to think, to discrim- 
inate, to understand. And no surer method of advance- 
ment could be recommended, to an individual, than for 
him often and carefully to inquire into the meaning of 
those words and phrases, which he i$ accustomed to use. 

Connected with this indistinctness of perception, which 
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the mnltitade of technical expressions introduces into re- 
ligion, is the heartless nessand hypocrisy, which they shel- 
ter. We object to the frequency of such expressions, 
because they make it too easy for a man to appear reli* 
gions. It is too easy to write, and talk, and preach about 
religion with these helps. This repeating of words, this 
oatside — ^this bare semblance, (for it is nothing more,) 
does not satisfy us. It may satisfy others ; we suppose 
that it does ; nay, we know that such things have great 
weight with many. If one comes to them, clothed with 
certain phrases, and uses certain tones also, and puts on 
certain aspects of countenance, he is accepted. We 
speak not this by way of disparagement. We think it is 
perfectly natural. But we certainly think it unfortunate, 
that so slight a warranty should suffice ; unfortunate for 
him who brings it, unfortunate for them who receive 
it, unfortunate for the cause of a pure and earnest re- 
ligion. We wish that men should be obliged to think and 
feel on such a subject ; — or have nothing to do with it. 
The day has come, we believe, to have more of reality 
and to rely less on mere show. We would not rashly or 
without cause, throw away any of the good old phrases ; 
but, who will plead for a phrase, when the matter of feel- 
ing is in'jeopardy ; or when that phrase may be the mere 
semblance of a feeling ; and that semblance may pass 
for the reality ? 

But the greatest evil of all, in having to so great an 
extent, a peculiar dialect in religion is, that it tends to 
make religion itself a peculiar thing, — to shut it up and to 
prevent its diffusion through the mass of society, — to 
keep it aloof from the ordinary feelings and interests of 
man. This has always been the great evil. The religion 
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clear of all technical language ! It has found its woriX ^ 
of power in the common, habitual, daily speech of men ^ 
Could any fact be more completely decisive than this ^ 
When men have been engaged in petty explanations oX" 
dull statements, it has been often necessary for them to 
use a technical^ a professional language, but as they 
have risen to earnestness and power, just in that propor- 
tion they have thrown aside this language, as an incum- 
brance and a shackle to the free action of the soul. 

Thus, too, shall religion yet go forth,-— emancipated 
from every restraint of '' set speech," and affected tone, 
and countenance; and it shall commune with man's 
heart, as nothing ever before communed with it ; and 
it shall be near to him as a friend ; and it shall min- 
gle with all his pursuits, and take a part in all his 
business, and give innocency and gladness to all his 
pleasures ; and it shall speak within him, when he speaks, 
and act within him when he acts ; and it shall be as the 
voice of eloquence to arouse him, and as the sound of 
music to inspire him with gentleness ; and it shall be his 
shield against calamity, and his exceeding great reward 
forever ! 
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To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

Debarred, as I am at present, from the exercises of 
the pulpit, by the feeble state of my health, and still so* 
licitous to do what I may for the sacred cause to which 
I am dedicated, I would ask for permission, through you, 
to address a few thoughts to the members of your Asso- 
ciation, upon the principles of the foreign missionary en- 
terprise. There baye long been, and still are, as I 
think, both great vagueness, and great extravagance of 
language upon this subject, alike among the friends, and 
the opposers, of the cause of foreign missions. Some 
of our Orthodox brethren have taken the ground, that 
all the heathen, merely as suth, are condemned to end- 
' less, and to irremediable misery, unless indeed they 
shall be converted to Christianity ; a doctrine from 
which Unitarians turn with horror ; and others of them, 
in advocating the enterprise, in their care to use terms 
less objectionable, have epnployed those only, which are 
too indefinite to bring home a strong sense of its obliga- 
tion to any mind, which was not previously disposed to 
engage in it, And most Unitarians, resting on the prin- 
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ciples, that men will be judged according to what they 
have, and not according to what they have not ; and 
that, when God will have any section of the heathen 
world to be enlightened by Christianity, he will himself 
indicate his purpose, and provide the means for its ac- 
complishment, have either thought but little upon the 
subject, or have waited for very distinct instructions 
respecting their duty in the service. A new era, how- 
ever, seems now to have begun among Unitarians, on 
the question of the duty of Christians to unite in the 
work of extending the knowledge, and the influences of 
onr religion. The primary objects for which your As- 
sociation was formed, I know, were, ^^to difiuse the 
knowledge, and to promote the interests, of pure Chris- 
tianity througJunU our country, ^^ But at the annual 
meeting of the Association, a resolution was unanimous- 
ly passed, ^^ that this Association views with high gra- 
tification the prospect, which is opened of. a more ex- 
tended mutual acquaintance, and cooperation, among 
Unitarian Christians throughout the world." This 
shows that your thoughts have been directed to the sit- 
uation of other lands, and the extent and activity of your 
operations recommended an address to you, in preference 
to any other mode of communicating my views to those 
whom I am desirous to reach. I hope, therefore, that, 
as my attention has been for some time employed on this 
sul)ject, I may, without exposure to the imputation of 
arrogance, call the attention of Unitarian Christians 
among us to the general, — the original question, in 
regard to foreign missions. This is a question, which, 
I think, ha^ not yet obtained the attention, which it - 
claims from us; and a fair and full consideration of 
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which, it seems to me, can hardly fail to bring Chris- 
tians of every name, to a cordial cooperation in every 
well devised scheme, for the greatest possible extension 
of the privileges, and the blessings of Christianity. 

Allow me, then, to propose to the members of the 
American Unitarian Association, and to all Unitarian 
Christians, the inquiries, — tlie missionary sptrity what is 
itl what are its prir^ipUs'^ Are they, or are they not, 
among the essential principles of our religion? Are 
they, or are they not, the principles by which our Lord 
and his apostles were actuated? Does the cause, or 
does it not, demand the -sympathy, the earnestness, and 
the aid of every Christian? 

I am aware that there are those, and they are proba- 
bly not few, who will not at once be disposed to view the 
missionary enterprise, as we now see it, as essentially 
the very enterprise of our Lord and his apostles. I 
know, too, that there are those who consider the mis- 
sionary spirit, as often as they hear of it, but as one of 
the many forms which an ungoverned religious enthusi- 
asm assumes, and that there are those also, who are ac- 
customed to view it even more unfavorably; and but 
as one of the forms, which are assumed by ambition, or 
by avarice, for mere party, selfish, or worldly objects. 
There are those, who will meet our first suggestion of 
this subject with the inquiries, " have not the heathen 
as good a right to their religion, as you have to yours? 
Is not their religion as dear to them, as yours is to you ? 
Are they not as sincere believers as you are; and will 
not God accept them in their sincerity ? " We shall be 
asked, " what injury results to you from the faith, or 
practices of the heathen world? Or, who has commis- 

VOL. I. 1* __ 
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■ioned you to quench the fire of their sacrifices, and to 
overthrow their altars? Think you, that they will be 
cast out firom the presence and favor of Grod, in the life 
to come, because they know not him, of whom they have 
never heard; or that, at the bar of heaven they will be 
tried by a law, which they have never had aii oppor- 
tunity to know? Are they not as hapt>y in their faith as 
you are in yours; and, if Grod intends their conversion 
to Christianity, will he not himself bring them to the 
faith of the gospel? " 

These are inquiries which are abroad, and which are 
to be fairly met. They involve objections to the mis- 
sionary cause, which ought to be fairly answered. They 
may be, and they are, proposed by mere cavillers; by 
men who care not for religion in any form; and who 
would advocate, or oppose anything, by which they 
may either justify their own irreligion, or thwart and 
vex those, who, they think, are mere pretenders to more 
religion than they have themselves. But they are made, 
too, by men, whom they restrain from sympathy in the 
missionary cause, only because it has not been viewed 
by them in all its bearings, and obligations. They are 
made by men, who have been disgusted with the cause, 
or at least have been rendered averse from it, by the 
overcharged statements that have been made in defence 
of it; by the injudicious manner in which it has oflen 
been conducted; by the means which have been em- 
ployed in its support; by the spirit and manner of some 
of its agents; and, by what has been thought to be the 
waste of treasure that has been made, in most ostenta- 
tiously doing nothing. Let us then meet these inquiries, 
as the objections of fair minds^ and answer them, by an 
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appeal to prinqipleSy which fair minds will readily ac- 
knowledge. Id other words, let us follow back the mis- 
sionary enterprise into its essential principles. Let us 
consider the subject, not as belonging to one or another 
of the parties of Christendom, but, purely as one belong- 
ing to our common interests, and duties, as disciples of 
Christ. Let it even be forgotten, if it may be, that any 
missionary efforts are now making; that any missionary 
societies are now existing; and let us dispassionately 
consider the enterprise, as a subject for speculation; as 
a question upon which we are to determine, what is our 
duty as Christians ? If it be not a work, which God will 
have us to do, the sooner it comes to naught, the better. 
But if it be his will that we engage in it, let us not op- 
pose it, lest haply we be found to fight against God. 

I resume, then, the inquiry, the missionary spirit^ — 
what 18 Ul what are its principles! 

I answer, the first principle of a missionary spirit, or 
a spirit which is earnest in the cause of diffusing the 
knowledge and influence of our religion, is, a Chris^ 
tian sense of the moral and religious condition of those^ who 
are living under the influences of heathenism^ and of false 
religion. 

The question arises, what is a christian sense of the 
religious and moral condition of those, who are living 
under the influences of heathenism, and of false religion? 

I know of but one way, in which we can obtain a sat- 
isfactory answer to this inquiry; or an answer to it, with 
which we ought to be satisfied; and that is, by endeav- 
oring as well as we may, to see the world, to the extent 
to which it is unenlightened by our religion, as our 
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Lord and his Apostles saw it; to see the religious and 
OMMral condition of our fellow creatures, who are un- 
blessed with Christianity, as it is exposed to us in the 
light of the will and purposes of God, in regard to the 
world, as they are made known to us in the New 
Testament. No one, — I mean, no sincere believer in 
Christ, — can doubt whether he ought to view those 
who are without the pale of Christianity, as our religion 
itself views them; or whether we ought to feel, to cher- 
ish, and to exercise towards them, the sentiments which 
our religion expresses in regard to them. What, then, 
are the views and sentiments of our religion, in respect 
to the heathen world, and to all who are without the 
knowledge of Christ? 

I say not, for Christianity does not say, that among 
the heathen, and the believers of a false religion, none 
are virtuous. There were in the time of our Lord, and 
there are now, virtuous and good men under every form 
of religion in the world. Nor do I say, for our religion 
does not say, that the offerers of a false worship, as far 
as this worship is offered in simplicity and sincerity of 
heart, are not accepted by God. I /have not a doubt 
upon the question, whether they are accepted by him. 
I believe, for I think that our religion teaches us, that 
in every nation, he that fears God, according to the best 
conceptions which he has of him, and does rigiiteousness, 
as far as he understands the law of righteousness, is spi- 
ritually a child of God, and will not fail of a part in the 
inheritance of the children of God. And I further be- 
lieve, and doubt not, that no one who has lived, or who 
will live, from the necessity of his condition, ignorant of 
the true God, in false religion, and in an idolatrous wor- 
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ship, will at last be condemned, because he knew not 
what he could not know; and did not, what he had not 
the means of understanding that it was his duty to do. 
These, I hope, will be considered as ample conces- 
sions. * 

But, with all these concessions distinctly before us, 
let us view the heathen world, — the world that is with- 
out Christianity, — as our religion views it, and as it ac- 
tually is. I would not, if I could, excite a false, an ar- 
tificial sympathy, in the cause of missions. Christianity 
needs no plotting, no trick, no concealment, no over- 
charged representations, for the accomplishment of any 
of its purposes. But let us not shut our eyes against 
the truth. Let us not view heathenism, and false reli- 
gion, only as they are seen in the characters of a few 



* 



r here quote with pleasure the sentiments of Macknight upon 
the question of the salvation of heathens. I do not know any other 
writer, of those who are called Orthodox, who has treated this sub' 
ject with equal liberality* of feeling. " That the pious heathens 
should have their faith counted to them for righteousness at the 
judgment, notwithstanding it may have been deficient in many par- 
ticulars, and even erroneous, is not unreasonable ; provided in these 
instances of error, they have used their best endeavors to Itnow 
the truth, and have not been led by these errors into habitual sin.*^*** 
For it can no longer be pretended, that by making faith the means 
of salvation, the go;*pel hath consigned all the heathenato damna- 
tion. Neither can God be accused of partiality, in conferring the 
benefit of revelation upon so small a portion of the human race, in 
the .false notion, that the actual knowledge of revelation is necessary 
to salvation. For although the number of those, who have lived 
without revelation, hath hitherto been much greater than of those 
who have enjoyed that benefit, no unrighteousness can be imputed 
to God, since he hath not excluded those from salvation, who have 
been denied revelation." Translation of the Apostolical £pistles> 
voL 1. pp. l»7-^l. 
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individuids, who stand out in most honorable prominence, 
in the picture which has come down to us of their age; 
and who, against every adverse influence, were illustri- 
ous as models of a piety and virtue, which would have 
made them worthy of honor in any age. Nor let us 
determine the character of heathenism, and of false reli- 
gion, by considering them as they are manifested merely 
in their gorgeous shows; in their pomp and splendor; 
or, as they are sometimes brought before us, in their 
roost simple and harmless rites. They have other fea- 
tures, which are the indices of another character. 
They have other principles, and interests, and ends, 
than are to be seen in a casual glance at them ; other 
practices and consequences, which open to us very dif- 
ferent views of their nature and character; and which 
arc suited to excite a corresponding difference of senti- 
ment, in regard to those who are under their influence. 
Let us, then, view them in the light in which they are 
brought before us by the sentiments, the feelings, and 
conduct, of Christ and his apostles, in regard to them. 

In this aspect of the subject, I would say that, even 
if there were not to be found in tile records of our re- 
ligion any clear and explicit expressions of its senti- 
ments in respect to the heathen, and to all to whom a 
knowledge of it has not been imparted, it still would not 
be doubtful what are these sentiments ; or^ what are 
♦the feelings with which we should view the world, which 
is without the knowledge of Christ. Take only the 
conduct of our Lord and of his apostles, their labors^ and 
their sufferings even to death, in the cause of extending 
and establishing our religion ; iij the cause of oppoi^ng, 
^d exterminating error, superstition and sin ; in the 
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cause of rescuing men from the delusion, and the de- 
basement, of idolatry and of all false worship ; and 
who, that believes that Christianity is a dispensation 
from God, can doubt whether the rescue of men from 
this delusion and this debasement, — whether the re- 
covery of heathens, and of those who are living under 
the influences of false religion, from their errors, super- 
stitions and sins, — was in itself a cause as great and 
important, as essential to human good and to human 
happiness, as this plan in the divine economy, and these 
toils, and privations, and sufferings for its accomplish- 
ment, were themselves great and peculiar ? Let us 
conceive, as distinctly as we can, of the character of our 
Lord. Let us bring him before pur minds, as he is 
brought before us in the New Testament, as the Son of 
God ; the long promised Messiah, and Saviour, whom 
the Father had sanctified and sent into the world, for 
the express end, '' that the world through him might be 
saved." Let us bring him before our minds, associa- 
ted, as he is, throughout the New Testament, in his 
mission, and I fe, and death, if I may so express myself, 
with the deep interest of God himself in the cause of 
suppressing everywhere idolatry and false religion, 
and of recovering men from the degradation, the vices 
and crimes, to which ignorance of himself and super- 
stition had brought them. Let us conceive of this most 
exalted, this most holy of all the messengers of God, 
labor ng daily, and daily suffering, that he might bring 
men to the truth, and sanctify them by the truth ; en- 
during 4he scofls, the insults, the artifices, and the per- 
secutiims of those, whom he came ^^ to save, and to 
bless, by turning thetn from their iniquities unto God; " 
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and at last^ in th« cause of thaA saWation which he 
preached, and for which alone 'he IWed, ^^ humbling 
himself to death, even the death of the cross." Let us 
hear hira, when he sends forth his apostles to preach the 
gospel to every creature, saying to them, ^^ he that be- 
lieveth, and is baptised, shall be saved, and he that be- 
Iteveth not, shall bo condomncfd." And let us follow 
these apostles, who have given up everything^ of this 
world, that they might preach every where ^^ the un- 
searchable riches of Christ," as they spread themselves 
through Syria, Phoenicia, the populous provinces of Asia 
Minor, and of Macedonia and Ghreece, comprehending 
the cities of Autioch, of Lystra and Derbe, of Thessa- 
lonica and Philippi, of* Corinth and Ephesus, of Athens 
and Rome ; and, if we should, believe tradition, visiting 
even Spain, and the shores of Gaul and Britain. like 
their Master, they are willing " to spend and to be 
spent, " in the work ; and they '^ account all things to 
be but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ ;" for the privilege, as widely as possible, of ex- 
tending it over the earth ; and, like their Master, every 
one of them dies in the cause ; and most ofthem, the 
victims of their fidelity in it. Suppose, then, that our 
religion had not given to us any very definite ex- 
pressions of the religious and moral state of those, who 
were living in heathenism and false religion. Must not 
their condition, I would ask, have been most deplora- . 
ble, to have excited this sympathy, this interest, 
stronger than death, in their recovery ; to have led to 
this wonderful plan, in God^a moral providence, and to 
these wonderful means, for their rescue, their salvation? 
Can it thien be a question, what is the interest, the 
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eameBtness, which we should feel, in the cause of dif- 
fusing the knowledge, the spirit, and the blessings of 
our religion ? 

But the language of our Lord and of his apostles, in 
reference to the religious and moral condition of those 
who are without the gospel, is not equivocal. Interpret- 
ed as they should be, by the import which his own, and 
the conduct of his apostles have given to them, the ex- 
pressions, surely, are full of most solemn and affecting 
meaning. ^' The Son of man came, to seek, and to save, 
that which was lost." Again, ** Grod so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieyeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life : for, God sent not his Son into the world, to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved." Again; " They that are whole have no need of 
the physician, but they that are sick. I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance." Again ; ^' I 
am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
in me, may not abide in darkness, but may have the 
light of life." And, in conformity with this language, the 
apostle of the gentiles represents them as ^' without God 
in the world," and without any rational hope. He says 
to them, "ye were darkness; but now are ye light in the 
Lord." "Ye were far off;" but now are "made nigh 
by the blood of Christ." But instead of quoting detached 
expressions on this subject, let me refer any one, who 
would conceive rightly of it, to the three first chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Here is a picture of degra- 
dation, of sin and misery, which will prepare any one, 
who has read the evangelists with any serious attention, 
for the inference of the author of this epistle. " We 
2 
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have proved both of Jews and Gentiles, that they are aU 
imder sin." 

Our Lord, indeed, uttered no denunciations against 
the mere offerers of a false worship; nor did his apostles, 
great as was their zeal for the conversion of men, pro- 
nounce anathemas against them, merely as idolaters* 
But our religion contemplates idolatry, and all false re- 
ligion,^ even in their best state, and least corrupting in- 
fluence, as a delusion, from which God in his mercy 
would rescue those who are living under them. It also 
brings idolatry and false religion before us, as the history 
of all time represents them, as the prolific mothers of all 
the vices and crimes, that can debase our nature and 
disqualify for heaven. In the view of Christ and his 
apostles, the world was worshipping, '^ they knew not 
what." Men were not only in darkness, but were 
'' loving darkness better than light, because their deeds 
were evil." They were immortal beings ; yet ^* aliena- 
ted from the life of God, through the ignorance that was 
in them;" '* given up to uncleanness, and to vile affec- 
tions;" degraded from the condition, and lost to the 
purposes, for which God designed them. Let it be ad- 
mitted then, that there were those, both among Jews and 
Gentiles, who, before they had heard the teaching of 
our Lord and of his apostles, were prepared to sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. Still, the records of the evangelists, of the 
apostles, and of profane history, alike assure us, that 
offences both against piety and virtue, which are not to 
be named among Christians, were not only established 
by usage, but were sanctioned by all the authority, 
which the opinion and example of the master spirits of 
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the age could give to them. We do not violate charity, 
when we say of the decidedly virtuous heathcQ in the 
time of our Lord, that they were few ; that they shone 
as sfars, appearing here and there in a night, when 
heavy and hlack clouds had gathered, and were rolling 
tumultuously through the air, accumulating in their 
progress new elements of a storm, which was threaten- 
ing to burst with tremendous violence upon the earth. 
And I would ask, has any important change, since that 
time, been made in the character of heathenism, and of 
false religion ? If not, what should be our sentiments 
of them ? And, what are our obligations in regard to 
those, who know not God, and Jesus Christ whom he . 
has sent ? 

" While Paul waited at Athens," as we are told, " his 
spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly 
given up to idolatry." This translation of the words of 
the evangelist, Jiowever, expresses but feebly the emo- 
tions, which were excited in the mind of the Apostle, 
when he saw everywhere about him the images, that 
were worshipped by the Athenians. So zealous, indeed, 
as is well known, were the Greeks, and especially the 
Athenians, for this species of worship, that, not satisfied 
with the number of deities, which had come down to 
them from their fathers, they not only often consecrated 
new ones of their own invention, but freely adopted also 
the gods of other nations. Nay, so careful were they 
not to omit the acknowledgment of any divine power, 
whether celestial, terrestrial, or infernal, which they 
even suspected might claim their homage, that they 
erected altars to unknown gods; until they had no 
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lefls than thirtj thousand objects of worship.* Paul, 
therefore, tfaw the city, not only given up wholly to 
idolatry, but full of the images of the gods of Greece. 
He saw the city most renowned in the world for the tri- 
umphs of avt, the most splendid on the earth in its 
temples, the proudest in its schools of philosophy; the 
city, to which even imperial Rome sent the most distin- 
guished of its youth, to train them for the forum, and to 
qualify them to be instructors at home, filled with idols. 
He saw the city, which was the centre of the learning 
of the world, lying in the darkness of utter ignorance of 
the one true Grod. He saw the human mind, there, at 
once exalted by every e&rthly attainment, and depraved 
and debased by the most licentious and corrupt super- 
stition. He saw those immortal beings prostituting the 
highest powers of their nature to the lowest and vilest 
services ; and dishonoring alike themselves, and God 
their Maker. Not only therefore was his spirit '^ stirred 
within him;" but his was at once, a mingled emotion of 
indignation against those, who, ^^ professing themselves 
to be wise," had closed their minds against the know- 
ledge of God, and were blind leaders of the blind ; of 
pity towards the miserably deluded multitude ; of zeal 
for the cause of God and of human nature ; and of ear- 
nestness for the reformation, and the^ salvation of men, 
so lost in ignorance and sin. It was the excitement of a 
mind, which was enlightened and sanctified by chris- 
tian conceptions of God, and by christian sentiments of 
the worship and duty, which man owes to his Maker. It 
was the action of a mind, under the influence of chris^ 

* Robinson's Archaeologia, p. 195. 
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tian views of the conditioa of man, while yet in idolatry 
and sin; and of the designs of God in regard to the 
world, by his Son Jesus Christ. It was the movement 
of a mind, which felt the infinite worth of the religion 
of Christ; which felt an unquenchable zeal for the ex- 
tension of its blessings; and which could iiot be satisfied 
with itself, while anything was neglected, that could be 
done to reform, and to save the world. 

We have, indeed no reason to suppose, that Paul was 
more strongly affected by the spectacle of idols and of 
idolatry at Athens, than he was at Rome, or at Corinth, 
or at Ephesus, or at Thessalonica; or than he was at 
any place, in which he witnessed the triumph of a false 
and a debasing worship, and the corruption of heart and 
manners that are associated with it. We have here but 
the incidental expression of a feeling, or rather of a 
state of mind, with which he everywhere, and at all 
times, looked upon the heathen world. He had been 
sent forth, like the other apostles, ^^ to preach the gospel 
to every creature;" to call men, " everywhere, to repent 
and to turn to God; to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light;" and every where to establishjthe 
worship and service of the one God, ^^ through the one 
mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus." 
And, in this cause, he had made the greatest personal 
sacrifices to which man could be called; and had endured 
all that man could sustain. 1 need not enter into a de- 
tail of his journey ings, of his labors, and of the persecu- 
tions which he suffered, while, with unimpaired fortitude 
and resolution, he ceased not, in the city and the coun- 
try, on the land and on the sea, while at liberty and while 
in chains, by conversation, by preaching and by his let« 
2* 
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terSy to do all that man could do, to reclaim his fellow- 
men from idolatry and sin, to the faith of Christ; to the 
knowledge, and lore, and worship of God; and to holi- 
ness here, in preparation for immortal happinesd here- 
after. We all know, in this work Paul persisted against 
all obstacles, and under every accumulation of suffering, 
untired, and undiscouraged; and that, like his Master, 
he gloriously terminated his life and his toils together in 
the cause. — I would then ask any one, who is opposed 
to the missionary cause, or who is indifferent concerning 
it, here to pause and seriously to consider, whence was 
- this sympathy of Paul in the moral condition of the 
heathen world ? Was it unreasonable? Was it exces- 
sive? Were his efforts, or his sacrifices, beyond the 
fair demands, or the true importance, of the object ? Or 
did he in truth feel no more for this cause, than ought 
to be felt for it by every Christian? 

The true view of heathenism is, not that it is a condi* 
tion, in which, if a man die, he is therefore necessarily 
under eternal condemnation. ^Terrible thought; and 
most dishonorable alike to God, and to Christianity! 
But, still, that it is a Condition of darkness, of sin, and 
wretchedness, from which it is God's purpose to redeem 
the world. Paul saw not, nor did any of the apostles see 
in the heathen worfd, men who were doomed to endless 
perdition, only because they were pagans. But he saw 
in them the human nature degraded and debased; and 
his was a ideep, and strong feeling of the greatness of 
the change, in character, in condition, and in happiness, 
which a cordial reception of Christianity would bring 
to them. He saw in them men, who were groping their 
wny, they knew not whither; and who were sinking 
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deeper in moral turpitude by the very efforts, the very 
services, to which their false and debasing conceptions 
of religion were leading them. He saw the moral image 
of God in the. soul to be marred and defiled; and he 
saw, and felt that, by the religion of Christ alone, its 
beauty and its purity could be restored. In these sen- 
timents, and these feelings, is the first element of the 
missionary spirit; or of a spirit alive to the cause of the 
greatest practicable extension of the gospel of Christ. 
If, then, we see our fellow creatures in the darkness, 
and debasement, and misery of superstition, idolatry 
and crime, and have none of the sympathy with their 
condition which Paul felt, and none of the interest 
which our religion breathes from every page of its 
records, in the cause of their deliverance, their redemp- 
tion, have we the spirit of the. disciples of Christ? or, 
are we Christians? 

Dififerent views are taken of heathenism, and of false 
religion, and very different sentiments are excited in re- 
gard to them, far less from the actual diversity of their 
character, — although, indeed, it differs greatly in dif- 
ferenbplaces, — than from the diversity of the state of 
mind in which it is contemplated by men. An infidel 
has told us, that ^'the religion of the Pagans consisted 
alone in morality and festivals; in morality, which is 
common to men in all ages and countries; and in festu 
vals, which were no other than seasons of rejoicing,, and 
which could bring with them no injury to mankind."* 
And with a merely speculative Christian, by whom re- 
ligion is regarded only as a matter of opinion, — - a sub* 

* Voltaire's Louis XIV. 
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ject for occasional discussion, the pagan idolatry was, 
and is, a mere speculative absurdity. With those who 
view religion only as a political engine, Paganism, and 
all religion, is good or bad, as it is favorable or unfa- 
vorable to their views of civil policy. And by those, 
who care little or nothing for the religion in which they 
have been educated, in any of its forms, or of its charac- 
teristic sentiments, no interest whatever will, of course, 
be felt in the religious or moral condition of the world. 
But neither did our Lord, nor his apostles, look upon hea- 
thenism with indifference; nor only, nor peculiarly in its 
political bearings; nor as a mere error of judgment; nor 
as an innocent, or a moral institution. No. Had our 
Lord and his apostles reasoned of the world, as too 
many now reason of those who are without the know- 
ledge of God, and the blessings of his gospel ; had they 
said, ^' the time has not come to bring Jews and 
heathens to the knowledge of the truth. They are not 
qualified to receive it. God will execute his own work, 
in his own time. They are safe. They will be judged 
in equity, and in mercy. . Why then interfere, where 
our interference is not requested ?" — Had our Lord 
and his apostles thus reasoned of the world, what would 
now have been our condition ? How much better than 
that of the ancient idolaters of Athens or of Rome; 
or the modern idolaters of Hindoostan or of China? Let 
impartial justice preside over the inquiry, and I have 
no fear concerning the decision upon it in every mind. 
May I not then say to you, reader, whoever you may 
be, cultivate a christian sense of the religious and moral 
condition of those, who are living under the influences 
of heathenism, and of false religion, and, like Paul's, 
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your spirit will be " stirred in you," when you look up- 
on the nations that are " wholly given up to idolatry ?*' 
Yes, carry with you, into those dark regions of the 
earth, the light and spirit of the gospel of Christ, and 
yonr heart will " burn within you," with compassion 
for their miserable condition, and with christian Z3al in 
the cause of their deliverance from it. What, indeed, 
is there, that is low, what that is vicious, or what that is 
wretched, which was not comprehended in ancient, and 
which is not comprehended in modern, heathenism ? 
There is nothing to be conceived either of lewdness, or 
of cruelty, which had not the sanctions of the religion 
of Greece and Rome ; and which is not now a part of 
the idolati-ous worship of the world. Nor, in any sec- 
tion of the world, was moral instruction ever connected 
with any department, or office, of heathen v/orship. 
Nay, more. This worship, with the vices thi^t were not 
only incidental to it, but which found, in some of its ex- 
ercises, their very spirit and life, was ,not lefl, even in 
the most cultivated ages of antiquity, alonz to exert its 
full influence upon the multitude. Even legislators and 
philosophers, instead of endeavoring to instruct, and to 
reclaim their ignorant and corrupted countrymen, en- 
couraged this degrading service by their teaching, re- « 
quired it by their laws, and sanctioned it by their exam- 
ples. I ask, only, then, that the world which is without 
our religion, should be seen by us in the light, and con- 
sidered with the sentiments, with which it was seen and 
considered by our Lord and his Apostles ; and we shall 
be secure of the first element, or principle, of that spirit 
which will earnestly desire, and gladly seize the occa- 
sion, as widely as possible to diffuse the knowledge^ and 
influence, of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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The second element, or principle, of that spirit, which 
feels its obligation to do all that it may fur the diffusion 
of our religion, is, a deep and strong s^nse of the reality, 
and power J and worth of our religion ; and of the inesthna- 
ble blessings which it wilt not fail to impart to those y who 
shall cordially receive^ and faithfully obey it, 

I have dwelt, perhaps, longer than it may be thought 
by many to have been necessary that I should have 
dwelt, on the sentiments with which our religion re- 
gards the heathen world. But I know that there are 
not a few, even of those who have made some progress 
in religious knowledge, whose opinions on this subject 
are unformed and unsettled ; and that there are not a 
few also, who reason, as I think, most unjustly concern- 
ing it. I was willing, also, to detain attention for a few 
minutes longer than I would otlierwise have done, upon 
the first element, or principle, of the missionary enter- 
prise, from a conviction that, if this principle be dis- 
tinctly understood, and strongly felt, a preparation will 
be secured for the succeeding topics of this letter. 
These topics I will now treat as briefly as I can. 

Is our religion, then, a reality ? Are its doctrines re- 
specting the character and government of God, respect- 
ing the condition of man in this world, respecting our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the eternal life that is beyond 
the grave, actually a revelation from God to us ? I ap- 
peal, then, to the consciousness which the Christian 
has of the power, and the worth of his religion. I ap- 
peal to his experience of its purifying, its heavenly in- 
fluence upon the heart that receives, and loves it, and 
yields to it. I appeal to his experience of its adaptatiou 
to the strongest wants of his nature ; to the wants of his 
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immorCal nature; to his experience of its power of exalt- 
ing the soul above all that would degrade and debase it; 
of bringing man to, the greatest nearness to God, to 
which he can be brought in this world ; and of giving, 
even here, a foretaste of the blessedness, which it as- 
sures to its obedient believers hcreafler. 

Who, that thus knows the power and the worth of the 
religion of Christ, will not most earnestly, most solicit- 
ously desire its widest, its universal extension ? We 
may possess knowledge, and riches, and other sources 
of great immediate gratification, and be strongly sensi- 
ble of their worth, and yet not only not desire their dif- 
Tusion, but even feel our own interest and happiness es- 
sentially depend upon the very fact of our exclusive 
possession of them. But so it cannot be in regard to 
the principles and the spirit of the religion of Christ. 
In each one of its principles, and in every object of it, 
Christianity is stamped with the character of universal^ 
Ui/y which belongs to no other religion ; and, corres- 
ponding with this peculiarity of it, is the spirit which it 
awakens in its sincere believers. Christian benevo- 
lence, the love which Christianity inspires, is a principle 
that cannot lie inactive in the soul that receives it. It 
will expand itself beyond the .sphere of its capacity of 
action. It will wish, and it will pray for, the ameliora- 
tion of the suffering, to which it can extend only the 
emotions, and the breathings, of its compassionate de- 
sires. I will wish, and it will pray for, the universal 
diffusion of truth, and purity, and happiness. Nor will 
it evaporate in a wish ; or think that its end is attained, 
only by a prayer for the good of all men. It will not 
indeed waste itself on the expanse of ignorance, and 
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' weakneis, and wiftri p g , and nn ; or spend its strength 
iHiere it can impart no light, or comfort, or improvo* 
ment. Bat, while it diffuses itself, like that subtile, 
elastic, all pervading fluid, which surrounds and fills cor 
earth, and is the life of every living thing, it will ever 
delight to conctnbraU tfo power; and here, and there, ani 
everywhere, as it may, to accomplish the greatest good 
of which it is capable. Christian benevolence will 
never hesitate upon the question, whether it diaU act, 
iHierever it may act, for the good of others. It can no 
more live without this action, than the selfish principle 
can live without action for its own indulgence. Do I, 
then, address those who have a christian sense of the 

, reality, and power, and worth of our religion ? With 
them, the knowledge of an opportunity, and the posses- 
sion of the means of more widely extending it, will at 
once secure all that, christian earnestness, and that 
christian benevolence, can accomplish in this enter- 
prise. 

In thinking of the early 'extension of our religion, — 
the unexampled rapidity of its extension during the life 
of the Apostles ; and in pursuing the inquiries, ^' why 
has it not since been more widely diffused ? Why has 
it not long ago penetrated into every region, where civil 
government is established, and the arts of civilized life 
are cultivated, and where men are qualified to weigh 
the evidences of its truth ? and, why has it not over- 
shadowed, and withered the superstitions, and extermi- 
nated the false religion, and the idolatries, of Turkey, 
of Persia, of Hindoostan, and of the vast empire of 
China ? Why has it not yet spread through Africa ? 
Why.has it not accomplished in the islands of the Indian 
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ocean, and in all those of the Pacific, the good which it is 
said recently to have accomplished in the Society Isles?"* 
^ In thus comparing what our religion has done^ with 
what we are very plainly taught that it was intended to 
do, we too easily rest in causes of its past ^ and present 
condition, which leave the blame of the narrowness of 
the present bounds of Christendom anywhere, but where ' 
indeed it belongs ; that is, with those who have called 
themselves Christians. It is said too, in our own justi- 
fication, that the age of miracles has passed ; and that 
converts are not therefore now to be made, asthey were 
in the days of the Apostles. And then we resort to the 
consideration, that there is work enough to be done at 
home, without going abroad to proselyte. And, if still 
pressed upon the subject, we ask, " where, and what, 
are the indications of Providence, that our labors in 
the work of extending our religion among the heathen 

* In the year 1773, Capt. Cook estimated the number of inhab- 
itants in the Society Islands at 200,000. The missionaries think that 
there must have been, at that time, at least 150,000. But in 1797, 
when the missionaries arrived there, the number did not exceed 
20,000; and before Christianity began to exert much influence 
there, the number had diminished to little more than 15,000. It 
is believed that two thirds of the children, that were born, were 
sacrificed to idols; or were thrown into the sea to propitiate the 
sharks, which were worshipped as gods; or were buried alive. 
In the years 1801 and 1802, Mr John Turnbull resided at Otaheite 
for commercial purposes ; and has since published *^ A Voyage round 
the world, in the years 1800, 1, 2, 3, and 4." Of the inhabitants 
of these islands, he says, *-^ their pollution beggars all description ; 
and my mind revolts from a recollection, which recalls so many- 
objects of disgust and horror. Their wickedness is enough to call 
down the immediate judgment of heaven ; and unless their manners 
change, I pronounce that they will not lonp: remain in the nuhiber 
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will be successful ?" But I would ask any one ^o so 
reasons concerning the missionary cause, to bting home 
to himself the inquiry, as far as respects the intellectual 
and moral condition of the world, '^ what- better indica- 
tions had our Lord and his apostles of success in the 
work of diffusing his religion, than we now have ?" 
I may ask, too, even at the hazard of starting those 
who have not so viewed it, if our religion be not, essen- 
tially, a religion of proselytism ? Are not its designs 
respecting all mankind forcing themselves upon oar 
notice, on every page of its records ? Does it offer 
any compromise with false religion, or with idolatry, in 
any of their forms ? Nay, more, I would ask, if Chris- 
tianity is to be extended over the whole world, and if 

of nations.** Now, however, not less than 12,000, in these islands, 
can read the word of God intelligibly ; considerable portions of which 
have been translated into th&ir language, printed and circalated. 
Three thousand children and adults are now in the school. Many 
are able to write, and some are considerably acquainted with arith- 
metic. The pleasures of the domeetic circle are now known among 
them. Industry has increased. Drunkenness has become rare. Theft 
seldom occurs ; and murder is still more unfrequent. The aged and in- 
firm are kindly treated. Hospitals have been established ; and charita- 
ble societies instituted to relieve tht; ^jfflicted poor. Their government 
is defined, and limited by a constitution ; and the king and his chiefs 
have power only to execute the laws. Their wars are ended, and the 
weapons of war are perishing. Family prayer is almost universal. 
Twentyeight houses of worship are opened on the Sabbath, und 
eighteen natives are employed as missionaries in the neighboring 
islands. . These are facts which require no comment. It would be 
easy to adduce many others, in regard to these islanders, which are 
not less interesting. But I would rather refer the reader, who 
would know more of this subject, to the London Quarterly Chronicle 
for July and October, 1823; and to the Missionary Herald for Sep- 
tember, 1825. 
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the age of miracles be gone by not to return, where is 
the consistency of waiting for a miraculous direction in 
this work, and for miraculous assistance in its execu- 
tion ? Shall we then wait for miraculous manifesta- 
tions, to excite us to do what we may for its universal 
extension ? 

1 will even proceed a step further, and ask, if we 
have not some advantage for the propagation of our re- 
ligion, which the Apostles had not ? With them, Chris- 
tianity was an experiment that was yet to be tried. 
But we have the evidence of its truth and excellence, 
which is derived from the admirable institutions that 
have grown out of it ; and which as much belong to it 
and depend upon it, as the branches of a vine belong 
to, and depend upon the stock to which they are at- 
tached. We can show, and prove, that in the degree 
to which it has been left to itself, unfettered by civil and 
ecclesiastical restrictions, it has triumphed over the 
strongest passions, and the most inveterate prejudices 
and customs ; and has repressed abuses and crimes, 
which have been established and sanctioned by every 
other religion. By the knowledge, also, which it has 
imparted of mutual rights and duties, it has modified, 
and, we hesitate not to say, has improved civil govern- 
ment and public morals, to an extent to which no other 
than christian principles could have advanced them. 
Who that has thoroughly studied the history of our own 
country, has a doubt whether we owe our peculiar civil 
institutions to Christianity ?* Nor may we alone de- 

* I would refer the reader, who has not much time for inquiry on 
this subject, to the very able sermon, preached before the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth, by the Rev. Mr Dewey, of New 
Bedford. 
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fend our religion^ and recommend it, by these most ob- 
• vious and grand results of it. The countless associa- 
tions which it has originated, for all the conceivable 
purposes of benevolence ; the systems of education, 
that are essentially christian, which are forming and ad- 
vancing throughout Christendom ; the new responsi- 
bleness which it devolves upon woman, and the new 
rank which it has given to her ; the emancipation which 
it has effected of the poor, from the entailed ignorance, 
degradation and debasement, in which every other re- 
ligion finds, and leaves them ; its efforts, and its suc- 
cess, in the work of abolishing slavery ; and its influ- 
ence on the domestic relations, and on domestic happi- 
ness ; — these are effects of our religion, which, in pro- 
portion as they are comprehended, and are seen in their 
true character by the intelligent of other religioiis, will 
do much, and cannot fail to do much, for its extension.* 



^** Before going to war, it is right to count the cost ; and in the 
conflict which Christians have begun iy wage for the moral subju- 
gation of the world, it is proper to estimate whether, with their few 
and scattered numbers, they can cope with the myriads of their op- 
ponents. Certainly at no former period had they such means, and 
such promising success, as we now have. All the ancient * war 
Weapons ' of victory, excepting miracles, are at their disposal ; and 
new instruments of still greater potency, which the science of the 
latter days has been accumulating for a universal revolution of the 
mind, are ready to be brought into action, upon a scal^ of over- 
powering magnitude. Even the single resource whioh is lost, may 
yet be recompensed by equivalents ; and a substitute, in many re- 
spects, may be found for miracles. The first effect of a miracle is, 
to arouse the attention, and to overawe opposing prejudices. The 
second, to afford a proof of the truth of the religion, of which it is a 
aealing accompaniment Th« first object may be gained by fzperi' 
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From what it has done, bad as Christendom is, we can 
demonstrate its adaptation to the condition, and to the 
wants of all men, and its tendency to an indefinite im- 
provement of the human mind and character. 

mental philosophy. As to the second, the difference in the proof of 
our religioo, to any to whom it shall now he proposed, from its 
miracles, lies rather in the fact, that this proof is at the present day 
more circuitous, than that it is less conclusive, than it was in the 
days of the Apostles. Besides, the turning point of receiving Chris<> 
tianity, even in the apostolic age, consisted less in having seen the 
miracles, than in seeing their own need of a revelation, and its 
adaptation to the present circumstances of humanity. Moral in- 
fluence has always prevailed more than supernatural influence. 
The generation that literally lived on miracles, and had ' angels' 
ibod ' for their daily bread, perished from unbelief in the desert ; 
while their children, brought up in the loneliness of the wilderness, 
far from the corruptions of the surrounding nations, were even emi- 
nent to after times, as an example of ^ a right godly nation.' " 

Hints on Missions, by James Douglas, Esq. pp. 22 — 2^. This is 
a sensible little book ; and far better worth reading, than have been 
many books upon the subject of missions, which have been, and 
are, more popular. 

A friend suggests to me the expediency of remarking here, that 
the effect of miracles, as a means of missionary success, has been 
overrated ; for the Apostles seem to have resorted to them only inci- 
dentally ; and Rammohun Roy says, they are not of the value 
yn the East, which many Christians are accustomed to ascribe to 
them. It is indeed well known, that the Hindoos boast x)f far more 
wonderful miracles, than are related by the Evangelists; and 
though these reputed miracles are as wonderful absurdities as were 
ever imposed upon human credulity, they must, and will dispose un- 
converted natives of India^ to allow but little importance to the 
miracles of our religion. But converts to Christianity in that country, 
will obtain new sentiments of the miracles of Hindooism ; and then 
also will they see in the miracles of the gospel much to confirm 
their iiauth, that it is, what it claims to be, a dispensation from God. 
VOL. J. 3* 
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The ihirdy and last element, or principle of that spirit, 
which feels a paramount obligation to do all that it may 
for the difiusion of our religion, is the feeling that Godj 
in dispensing signal blessings to men, designs that they, 
whom he so distinguishes, shall be his agents in giving 
the widest possible extension to these blessings. In 
other words, God designs that man shall be his instrument, 

far imparting the hlessii^ of Christianity to man; and he, 
who has the means, and the opportunities, thus to bene- 
fit his fellow creatures, will be held responsible at the 
bar of heaven, for the execution of the work which Grod 
thus requires of him. 

That man should sympathize with man, that he 
should feel an interest, deep and strong, in the condition 
of his fellow-men ; and, especially, that we should be 
liffected, and strongly affected, by the wants and suffer- 
ings, not only of those around us, but of our whole 
race, I fear not to say is as much a law of our nature, 
as it is that we should feel a deep and strong interest in 
those, who are immediately connected with us, in the 
nearest relations of life ; or, as it is, that we should 
love ourselves. This feeling may be, and it is, kept 
down within us, by tlie ascendant influence, which is 
obtained in our hearts by narrow, local, and selfish in- 
terests. It is a feeling, which many of the circumstances 
in our early education are suited to repress, and to 
enfeeble in us ; and which our daily habits of business 
and of pleasure, as mere men of the world, may be 
counteracting, and restraining, and deadening within 
us. But there are occasions in the life of every one, 
whose heart has not been shut up by bands of brass, or 
iroDy or adamant, when this feeling, chilled and dead as 

it way b »ed to be, is waxm^^\\i\.^\&a, ^&xA^\x\.^ 
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forth its strength, and breaks from its enclosures, and 

speaks in a language not to be misunderstood ] at 

once vindicating our nature from the charge, that, 

** There U no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man ; " 

and demonstrating that it is the purpose of God, that 
man shall be his instrument for the communication of 
all possible blessings to man. I need not refer you to 
the effects, which are produced within us, while we are 
reading narratives of real, or imaginafy scenes and cir- 
cumstances of distress. These effects alone demon- 
strate, not only that God has made us for one another, 
but that, in an important sense, he has made each one 
of us for the whole of our species. Who, I ask, dwells 
upon the pages of history, merely that he may possess 
its facts ; or simply for the mere personal uses which he 
may make of them ? Or, who that knows the blessings 
of civil rights, and of civil liberty, has not felt all his 
indignation awakened' against the despot, that has 
trampled upon these rights, even though ages have re- 
volved, since the tyrant and the tyranny have passed 
away ? And who has not felt a joy, an exultation, to 
be surpassed only by that of an emancipated people, 
when the tyrant has fallen, and when at least one well 
directed effort has been made in the cause of human 
freedom ? Who, as he has pondered on the pages of 
history, has not gone forth with the armies, over whose 
dust centuries have revolved, and joined the standard 
of the leader whom he has chosen, and fought for the . 
rights of man ; rejoicing, or suffering, as they were ob- 
tained, or lost ; filled with the interests, the hopes, the 
fears of the distant age, to which his existence for the 
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hour hat boon transferred ; and prepared fivr aU the ef- 
forts and sacrifices of the cause which he has espoused, 
and which he believes to be the cause of truth, and 
right, and human happiness ? Who has read of the 
wise, intrepid, persevering, disinterested benefactors 
of thoir age, — be that age as distant from us as it may, 
and has not felt that they were the glory of our race ? 
Who has not sympathized with them in their purposes, 
shared their toils, triumphed in their successes, and lar 
mented their defeats ? Who has not felt, when under 
the mfluence of their examples, the true greatness and 
dignity of a heroic, self-denying, upright and benevo- 
lent spirit ; struggling against the difficulties that op- 
posed it ; sacrificing its ease, its security, its peace, 
and all its immediate interests, for the advancement of 
the condition and happiness of others ? And who has 
not felt himself to be raised in the scale of being, by 
the consciousness that he is united, by the bond of a 
common nature, with all this virtue, this greatness, this 
eicellence ? 

Yes, it is not less a law of our nature, that we should go 
out of ourselves, that we should feel a strong interest in 
others, and not only in the wants and the happiness of 
our family, our neighborhood, our country and our age, 
but in those too of men in every country, and in all time, 
than it is that we should love ourselves. I say not, 
that one principle is as strong, and steady, and active 
at all times, or that it is as generally manifested in hu- 
man conduct, as is the other. It is not. In many, it is 
bound in the chains of a sordid avarice. In many, it is 
kept in subjection by a miserable ambition, which 
values nothing, but as it conduces to personal dis- 
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tinction. And in many, it lies buried under heaps of 
the rubbish of cares and interests, of appetites and pro- 
pensities, of prejudices and passions, not one of which 
has an object beyond the individual, to whom they are 
the chief, and perhaps the only good of life. But the 
principle of sympathy, — of sympathy, I mean, with the 
cause of human nature, of human good and happiness, — 
dead and buried as it sometimes seems to be, does also 
sometimes rise, and manifest itself; and, with an electric 
influence, at once animate, and give new vigor, to 
thousands, and millions. How has the thrill of its power 
been felt, in the cause of the abolition of the slavo 
trade .^ How was it felt, when the first struggles of the 
Greeks for freedom were published throughout Christen- 
dom .'* How was it felt, when it was thought that the 
sun of liberty had broken through the clouds, which, for 
centuries, had covered Spain ; and that a new day was 
about to open upon that dark spot of the earth ? And 
how was it felt, when we were assured that one and 
another of the oppressed nations of South America had 
conquered, had triumphed, had secured a government 
of its choice, a constitution, equal laws, independence ? 
And who, that has tasted the blessings, and that knows 
the happiness of civil liberty, does not desire, and will 
not pray, that it may be universal } Who would not 
rejoice to hear, that despotism is everywhere at an 
end- ? Who would not contribute what he can, to the 
cause of the universal emancipation of our race, from 
the injustice and cruelty, the degradation and misery, of 
civil tyranny ? — ^And is civil freedom, or are civil rights 
and privileges, so great a boon, . that, merely to name 
theiP; is to kindle desire in eve/y heart, thi^t they may 
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be aoiversal ? And is the sjiDpathy that is thus ex- 
cited, oae of the pronnoiis of God, for the advance- 
ment of the great cause of civil liberty throughout the 
world ? What, then, should be our sjrmpathj in the 
cause of religion ; of religious liberty ; of the rescue of 
man from the slavery of a superstition, a thousand times 
more debasing than is any civil bondage ; in the cause 
of bringing inen to the liberty, the exaltation of con- 
dition, and the happiness, of the sons of Crod ? 

Christians, let us feel the value of our privileges, and 
the greatness of our responsibility for them. Crod has 
committed them to us for our own improvement, and as 
means of our own salvation. But is it not also his will, 
that w^ should be his instruments for the improvement 
and the salvation of our fellow-men ? How, think 
you, is our religion to be extended through the world, 
but by the christian earnestness, and the christian be- 
nevolence of those, who feel its reality, its worth, and 
its power ; and the greatness of the blessings which it 
will impart to tho^e who receive it ? Wo believe, in- 
deed, that it ever has been, that it is, and that it will 
be, in the care of him, who sent his Son to be the 
Saviour of the world. But our Lord committed it to 
the immediate charge of his apostles ; and they have 
leflt it — to those who shall believe in it. God will 
honor us as his agents, in the work of imparting to all 
the g^reatest of all his blessings. Is proof of the princi- 
ple demanded ? I will ask, why has God, in such di-« 
versified measures, allotted to us our talents, and our 
capacities ? Why has he appointed such a diversity in 
the condition of men ? Why has he connected us in 
bonds of families, of neighborhoods, and of communis 
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ies ? And why has he subjected all to so many weak- 
lesseS) and exposures/ and wants, and sufferuigs ? No 
>ae will doubt, whether one purpose of these ordina- 
ions of his providence is, the accomplishment, by the 

« 

nstrumentality of man, of his designs of benevolence 
owards man. And is it less clearly God's design, that. 
we should extend, as far as we may, the bread of life, 
ind the waters of life, to those who are suffering from 
;he want of them, than it is that we should give of our 
>read to the hungry, or relieve the distress which we 
lave the means and opportunity of relieving ? 

Fellow-christians, let us feel that we are to give ac- 
count to God, for the use which we make of our powers 
3f mind and of body, of our property, of our influence, 
md of every means which we have of being good, by 
ioing good. And if, where much has been given, much 
will be required, will not much be demanded from us, 
and may not much be most justly demanded, in return 
for the most precious of God's gif^s to us, the religion 
Df his Son ? Admit that the heathens are safe, as far 
Eis that idolatry is concerned, the evil of which they 
know not. The great question to engage our attention 
is, are we safe^ while we possess the means of their iil- 
struction, their reformation, and their best happiness, 
and yet fail to employ them to the purposes, for which 
Grod has entrusted us with them ? Are we safe, if this 
talent shall be kept by ns, laid up in a napkin ? Can 
we render our account with joy at the bar of heaven, 
if, having freely received this unsj)eakable gifl, we 
have cared nothing for the condition of those who have 
it not ; and have done nothing, that they may be par- 
takers with us of the salvation, which is in Christ Jesus, 
with everlasting glory ? , 
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Buffer me here to saj, that I fear we do not Akik 
enough of the importance of prayer ^ inthis^asweD as in 
all our great and important enterprises. God wills that 
religioun truth, like other truth, should be extended 1^ 
human agency. But not by an independent agencj of 
man. Wo are, in this great concern, to '^ be workers 
together with God ;*' and while our wills, and affections, 
and ItthorM, are to be given to the service, we are '^ia 
all our way ft to acknowledge Him, that he may direct 
our Nt(ip«i.'' Before our Lord elected his apostles, he 
WAM all niglit in prayer to God ; and we see his apostles 
relying not more on their miraculous powers, than on 
thdir prayom, for the cooperation of God in their work. 
\M UN not, then, indulge narrow views of our relation 
to God ; of the intimacy of the communion which we 
may hohl with him ; and of the ^pfluence which may be 
cxortod t)y God upon us, and by God, in cooperation with * 
UM, ill pcjrfoct conBlstcncy with our own moral freedom. 
Lot UM, nioro than wo have done, realize what we ask of 
God, whon wo pray, " may Ihy kingdom come, and thy 
will 1)0 done on earth, as it is done in heaven !" 

Wo live in a time, peculiarly favorable to every at- 
tempt tliut can be made for human improvement and 
happincHB. Nor is it alone in those departments, to 
which science with her new and wonderful discoveries, 
has extended hoc influence, that we find a new spirit of 
excitement, and of enterprise. The fact, that the long " 
known mechanic powers are, of late, found to possess 
capacities, very far beyond all the uses to which they 
had been applied ; and the fact too, not less interesting 
and important, of the discovery of a new mechanical 
agent, which mtty be applied alike to works the most 
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simple, and the most complex — to the greatest and 
grandest operations, and to those which are the most 
minute; have given an impulse to inquiry, and to the spirit 
of discovery, and effort, in every department of human 
knowledge. The idea is awakened, and is abroad, that 
nothing is to be deemed impracticable, till it has been 
fairly tried ; and that no exertion for an object is to be 
relaxed, while any means remain, which may be em- 
ployed for its attainment. It is felt, that there, may be 
new applications of the known capacities of human na- 
ture, not yet hinted at in any of our systems of mental 
philosophy ; and even that new moral agents may be 
discovered, which may be employed to accomplish in 
the moral world changes and improvements, as great as 
have been extended to the various departments of art, 
by the power of a new physical agent. In Europe, and 
in our own country, great are the changes that have 
been accomplished, within the last fifty years, by the 
systems of education, which have been devised and 
adopted, and which are widely extending ; by the multi- 
plication of books, which grows with the multiplication 
of readers ; by the new views which have been opened, 
and are everywhere obtaining increased and increasing 
attention ; of religious liberty, and of religious rights ; 
and which are awakening new convictions, and new in- 
terests, and are giving a new impulse to thought and 
action. Great are the changes of opinion, which are 
spreading, and which will continue to spread, through 
the nations, of the nature and ends of civil govern- 
ment 9 of the rights of the ruled, and of the duty and 
accountableness of rulers. And, I am happy to say, 
that, compared with any former time since the days of 
TOJ-. I. 4 
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the Apostles, great, throughout Christendom, is the re- 
volution, that has been produced in opinion and in feel- 
ing, concerning the relation of man to man ; and con- 
cerning our capacity, and obligation, to extend to others 
the blessings, with which (xod in his mercy has dis- 
tinguished us, in the religion which he has given us by 
his Son. 

But the principle which, more than any other, has 
given life, and efficiency to our systems of education, 
which has peculiarly multiplied and extended books, 
and which has spread widely the new sentiments, that 
have obtained of religious liberty, and of religious 
rights ; the principle, which has given diffusion to the 
new views which are received of the nature and ends of 
civil government, and which has attempted, and done, 
what has never before been done, for the universal ex- 
tension of our religion, is, the principle of voluntary assc- 
ciation. And if we may infer what it may do, from what 
it has done, where shall we fix the limits of its power, 
and of its consequences ? Look only to the Bible so- 
cieties, the anti-slavery societies, the peace societies, 
and the religious missionary societies of England and 
of America, and say, what is to arrest their progress, 
and their effects ? Opinion has been called the lever, 
by which society is now moved, and its vast operations 
are directed, and controled. But I should rather call it 
the ground on which the lever is fixed, by which the 
world is moved. The mighty agent, by which those 
changes have been accomplished, which are every day 
exciting new admiration, and new expectations concern- 
ing the moral and the political condition of the world, is, 
the power of voluntary association. It is a power, 
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which, like knowledge, and like wealth, may be made 
as conducive to evil as to good. But let all the vir- 
tuous and the wise feel its importance, and faithfully 
avail themselves of it, and employ it with the calm, and 
steady, and persevering zeal which should characterize 
Christians ; and, with God's blessing on the work, it 
will not long be doubtful to any mind, whether indeed 
the enterprise be feasible, of the conversion of the world. 

I will only add my hearty good wishes for the pros- 
perity of your Association ; and my hope that, while we 
are aiming at the advancement of our religion at' home j 
we may all be excited to do what we can, to bring 
** every knee to bow in the name of Jesus, and every 
tongue to confess him to be Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father." 

With great respect and afiection, 

I am truly yours, 

Joseph Tuckerman. 

Chelaeaj June Sthy 1826. 
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UWITARIAir'S ANSWER 



It was a recommendation of Peter, to the early 
Christians, that they should be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asked them, a reason of the 
hope that was in them: that is to say, that they should 
be prepared to meet the questions «Lad objections of 
those around them ; to assign the grounds or reasons of 
their belief and hope in Christianity ; and not only so, 
but to be fiimiliar with these reasons — to *'be ready 
always*^ to give them to every objector, that design or 
casualty might throw in their way. Placed as those of us 
in the community, who embrace the system of Unitarian 
Christianity, are, in a situation not altogether dissimilar 
to that of the early Christians ; suffering the lot that has 
uniformly attended all the advocates of progress and 
reform, in every age of the world ; beset, as it is natural 
we should be, with inquiries, and suspicions, and misap- 
prehensions, and misrepresentations also ; assailed, as is no 
less natural, by the admonitions of the weak, though well 
meaning, by the confidence of the prejudiced, and by the 
strong arguments of the majority, we need the same fami* 
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liar acquaintance with oar pruici{^es and tke gnymds of 
them, the same readj preparation lor the difficulties of the 
inquiring, and the objections of the adTersaries, that was 
recommended to the earlj Christians. And, in order to 
this preparation, we need often, and in detail, to contem- 
plate the elements and evidences of oar &ith. We have 
the more need to do this, because oar principles ha?e 
not, like the doctrines of the popular theok^, been in- 
culcated upon us in catechisms ; they hare not been fire- 
fluently exhibited in sermons ; they have not been inter- 
wovr5n with the mass of what is called religious reading. 
The creeds of orthodoxy have been our teachers, in the 
numcry, the Hchool, the sanctuary, and the closet. It is 
tlie diMtinction of our faith from the orthodox, that is, 
the /^ruKM'al faith, that it has made its way through all the 
barriorH u\(\ defences of prejudice and authority. It is 
the diMtinction of our preaching, in general, that confi- 
iU'.tii an we arc in the natural and unaided strength of the 
HJinplo doctrine we profess^ mainly concerned about what 
in fipiritnal and practical in religion, — about the applica- 
tion and adaptation of religion to the character and wants 
(A* society, — wo have been less inclined to engage in the 
matters of speculative and unfruitful controversy. This, 
though il evinces the justice and the real strength of our 
cause, docs not favor the proper understanding of it. 

It is the object, therefore, of the following tract, to pre- 
sent a brief summary of plain reasons, such as plain men 
may comprehend themselves, and may offer to others, 
for the faith that we have in the general system of Unita- 
rianism, and for our preference of it over all other systems. 
These reasons may all be reduced under two general 
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heads ; viz. that the system which we have embraced is, 
in our judgment, more troe and more useful, than the 
systems which prevail around us. 

I. The first and great reason, then, why we value the 
Unitarian system of belief, is, -that in our apprehension it 
is truer than any other system. 

The doctrine of the simple unity of God, which most 
distinctively separates our viev^s from the views of other 
christians, we are persuaded, is most accordant with 
scripture and most agreeable to reason. We do not 
deny that other christians maintain the unity of God, but 
we think they must allow that it is in their view, a modi* 
fied, complex unity, made up of parts, consisting of per- 
sons, divided according to the actual conceptions of its 
defenders, into three individual minds. We say accord- 
ing to their actual conceptions so divided. For, we de- 
sire our orthodox brethren to carry back their thoughts 
to the time previous to the advent of Jesus Christ upon 
the earth. And furthermore, in regard to this, we de- 
sire them to consider, not their language only, but their 
actual thoughts. Here is represented, according to their 
views, God the Father sending God the Son into the 
world. Now, we say, that in this representation, they 
must unavoidably conceive of two minds, two agents, 
two beings. He that sends cannot be he that is sent^ 
He that commands cannot be he who obeifs. Let them 
not say, that this is a matter above their compTeheosionv. 
They do, to a certain extent, bring it within theic com-' 
prehension. They do actually and necessarily eonoe^^ 
of two distinct minds in this transaction, and thus they 
do violate the simple unity of God, and in fact, ev^ry 

VOL. I. NO. vir. 1* 
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Other conceivable uaity of an intelligent being. We 
wonder not that the missionary in Calcutta, who has 
lately embraced unitarian Christianity, should have been 
staggered, as he tells us he was, by the answers and eva- 
sions of the Hindoo idolators. For what did they say to 
him t ** Your Trinity as much violates the Unity of 
Ood as our Idolatry ; your worshipping three persons in 
the Godhead is as inconsistent with the doctrine of one 
GW, as our worshipping three hundred millions. Nor 
do our sacred books any more faih to teach the unity 
than yours, nor are they any more at variance with our 
practices. For it is as much a departure from the unity 
to worship three beings,, as to worship thirty, or three 
millions. It is not the multiplication, but the bare diver- 
sity of objects of worship, that constitutes polytheism.'^ 
And we are compelled to say, with no desire of giving 
provocation, but in calm sincerity, that we see not what 
the trinitarian can reply to this argument 

Bat although the popular doctrine of the trinity seems 
to us to be encumbered with insuperable difficulties, we 
would believe in it, or would believe in some kind of 
trinity, in the model or SabeUian form of it — that is^ 
one God acting in three characters, if we could find any 
evidence or trace of it in the scriptures. But it is in the 
scriptures, that we find everywhere, the most irresistible 
arguments for the unitarian views of this subject ;. and 
these arguments in the most unobjectionable form. 

1. FoTf first, it is the simple doctrine of the- Bible. 
God' is one;- — one Being, one Mind, one Ruler "one 
JEittg of kings and Lord of lords, the blessed and only 
ite,*' " the only wise God," " the only true God," 
God the Father," *^» the God of our Lord Jesus^ 
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Christ.^' ** To us there is but one God, the Father^ — and 
one Lord Jesus Christ." For although "there are gods 
many, and lords many," yet, " the Lord our God is one 
Lord." ** There is none other God but He" — " there is 
no God with Him,'.' Now, if we are not to receive this 
simply as it is said ; if the unity of God may consist with 
such a strange and unaccountable multiplication of his 
being as the popular theology teaches ; if his unity may 
be something so different from the natural and unavoida- 
ble sense of it, which this language conveys, how do we 
know but his justice and mercy differ as widely from the 
simple representations of scripture ? And what security 
can we feel that all our knowledge of God's attributes 
and ways may not be just as far from the truth 1 What 
can save us from a scepticism that will be as chilling to 
devotion as the doctrine of the trinity is perplexing to 
it? These questions seem to us to have a great weight, 
and we desire that their importance may be apprehended. 
We read in the scriptures that God is good. But how do 
we know, admitting the trinitarian latitude of interpre- 
tation, how do we know that we understand what this 
means? If we do not interpret this language simply ; if 
we deviate from the pervading, the constitutional sense 
which men have of goodness ; if goodness in God may 
be as different from men's natural conceptions of it, as 
" three" is from ** one," where, we ask, are the princi- 
ples of piety ? where are the exercises of devotion ? 
We should tremble, indeed, if the same liberty were taken 
with the scriptural account of the moral perfections of 
God, as is taken with the far more abstruse and difficult 
subject of his metaphysical nature and mode of existence. 
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Yet wo have reason to think that the same liberty is taken. 
We ask if it is not becoming more and more commoD 
among the most intelligent trinitarians to saj, that we 
have D > idea of goodness in God but as something which 
does us goody that we have no proper idea of it as a 
moral quality, that his goodness may, not only in degree, 
but in kind, very widely differ from the best conceptions 
we can form of it 1 At any rate, with regard to the gene* 
ral fact, we think that we need not ask. We are deeply 
and painfully impressed with the conviction, that the pre* 
vailing representations of God are far and wide from the 
simple, scriptural views of his benevolent and paternal 
character. On this subject we know it is difficult to 
spoak without giving offence, and we would gladly avoid 
it ; but we do solemnly believe, and we must assert our 
belief, and might do so, " even weeping," that in more 
than half the pulpits of this land, representations of God 
are constantly made ; — or, to be more explicit,, that every 
time the doctrines of election and reprobation,, of ihan'^SF 
native depravity and impotence, and helpless- exposure in 
consequence to eternal torments, — that every time these 
doctrines are prca^yhed, there is giving a representation of 
God, which every generous and honorable man in the 
community would shudder to have applied to himself t 
The observations we have made tend to this point; it 
'is dangerous to depart from the simple and rational sense of 
scripture. The doctrine, that we know nothing of God's 
goodness, that it is a " somewhat," as undefinaWe as the 
trinity itself, (a legitimate consequence, let it be remenr* 
bered, of trin^tarian reasonings,) the doctrine that his 
goodaess may differ as much from all our natural, afifec- 
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lionate, and rererent conceptions of it, as a trinity does 
from unity, strikes fatally to the very heart of devotion. 
If this be true, we may as well resort to ^e Athenian 
altar, for truly we worship an " unknown God !" 

2. But, we say again, that unitarianism is the unem- 
barrassed doctrine of the scriptures. We find no diffi- 
culty in believing that the Father is the Supreme and 
only God, and that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. But 
the moment we take up the trinitarian hypothesis, we 
are perplexed and troubled on every side. We are not 
only perplexed by the general strain of the scriptures, 
but we are confounded by the very passages that are 
brought to support it. If we could find one text that 
plainly told us that God exists in three persons, that would 
relieve us. But the text in John, concerning " the three 
that bare record in heaven,'' the only one that has any 
pretension to be of this character, is now set aside by the 
consent of the learned of all parties as an interpolation ; 
that is, a passage introduced by the fraud or negligence 
of transcribers, in some former age, when copies of the 
Bible were multiplied only by writing. It is remarkable, 
we may add in passing, that two other passages commonly 
brought to support the trinity, and two of the most im- 
portant, are very generally, by the learned, admitted to 
have suffered injury from the same cause, viz. ; 1 Tim. iii, 
16, " God was manifest," which should be read, " he 
Bvho was manifest in the flesh was justified," &c, and 
Acts, XX, 29, " to feed the church of God, which he pur- 
chased with his own blood," which should be read — '* to 
eed the church of the Lord,*' &c. On these points, it 
IS true, that common christians cannot judge for them -. 
^Ives, but when manjr learned trinitarians Qonour ini 
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the same BentencOy eoidd he utter them in the same 
breath, without experiencing the moat overwhehning 
horror, and awakening in others, not only the utmost 
horror, but the most absolute incredulity ? We believe, 
indeed, that the. passage is susceptible of another trans- 
lation ;* and to some other translation we are urged, or 
else to the entire suspension of our judgment, by the mon- 
strous incongruities and contradictions of the popular ex- 
planation. On the whole, we think, it has been justly 
said that the doctrine of the trinity is overthrown by the 
very texts that are brought to support it. Instead qf 
being promoted, it is inextricably embarrassed, by the 
▼erj arguments that are used to set it forth. 

8. We find another general reason for embracing the 
contrary doctrine — the doctrine of the simple unity of 
Qod, of the supremacy of the Father, and the inferiority 
of Jesus, in the hct, that it is the current doctrine of 
scripture. 

Reference has been made, in an earlier part of this 
essay, to the period of time previous to the advent of our 
Saviour, in order to free the subject from the obscurity 
that is thrown over it by the doctrine of the incarnation. 

* Of whom by lineage Christ came ; Grod, who is over all,-— oc 
He, who is over all God, — i. e. He who is the Supreme God, be 
blessed for ever. The nataral construction of the Greek of this 
passage, if it does not require, at least does not forbid the render- 
uig here given. It is a very strong circumstance that the early 
Fathers of the Church never applied this language to our Saviour ; 
nay, some of them expressly forbade such an application, consideis 
log the title *' God over all/' or the Supreme 6od, as appropriate 
to the Father alone. Have we more accurate copies of the scrips 
tores in these days, or do we understand Greek better f 
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Bat, in reality, there is the same argument against the 
trinity in everything which we )Bire taught concerning 
Jesus Christ during his abode on earth. A plain and 
unprejudiced reader of the New Testament, we are per- 
suaded, would never think of his being God. The Jews 
did not, except in pretence ; and the ground of that pre- 
tence was not allowed, but altogether denied and refuted 
by our Saviour. (See the 10th chapter of John.) We 
are persuaded, moreover, that the disciples never thought 
of him as God. For it is incredible that there could have 
been that free play of their thoughts and passions, which 
is indicated in the evangelical narrative, that they could 
hav^ indulged in familiar conversation, in petty disputes, 
in their questionings and doubts, and the contentions of 
worldly ambition, if they had felt themselves to be in the 
personal and visible presence of the infinite God. 

Nor, surely, is this at all surprising, but perfectly 
natural. Jesus constantly spoke of himself as inferior to 
God ; constantly averred, that he received all his power, 
authority, and doctrine from God. He testified his de- 
pendence on the Father by habitual prayer, expressly 
acknowledged that he could do nothing of himself, and 
on one occasion, solemnly referring to a future and 
momentous event, declared, that ** of that day and hour 
he knew nothing,'' that it was inscrutably hidden in the 
counsels of God alone. Now, besides the simple and 
clear inference from all this, there is a dilemma for the 
trinitarian, from which nothing can extricate him, but an 
impeachment of the veracity of Jesus. Either our 
Saviour did know of the event in question, either he did 
possess power and authority to do all things of himself, 
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or he did not. If he did not he was not God. If he did 
possess the knowledge or power in question, he acted the 
part of a deceiver. Surely, no christian will hesitate 
which of these to helieve. 

On this head of the prevailing sense of scripture, we 
will only add a passage from a work lately published in 
£ngland, and addressed to Bishop Burgess. 

''And now, my lord, in all cases in which any book may 
be considered as having passages not distinctly intelligi- 
ble, or some seemingly opposed to others, is it not to the 
general sense we are to look? In such cases, can human 
wisdom devise a more equitable or judicious proceeding, 
to come at the true import, than a candid reference to the 
general tenor ? Grant but this fair and necessary reason- 
ing, and it goes at once to a decision of the question ; 
for there is such an overwhelming mass of testimony in 
our favor, as must surprise even those who read their 
Bible, but have never seen the passages collected to- 
gether and presented in one view, many of them in terms 
«s dear and explicit as language can furnish, and some 
apparently so strongly pointed against a plurality of per- 
sons, each truly God, that had they been given expressly 
to counteract such a doctrine, they could scarcely have 
been given in words more satisfactory. 

" I will offer here a summary of these texts, taken 
from that intelligent work, Grundy's Lectures. In the 
work itself they may all be seen at full length. 

** Those passages in the New Testament, in which the Father 
is staled ONE, or only Goo, are in number 17. 

** Those passages where he is styled God, absolutely, by way of 
MminencG and supremacy, are in number 320. 

TOL. I. — NO. vn. 2 
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'< Those passages where he is styled God, with peculiarly high 
titles and epkhets, or attributes, are in number 105. 

'< Those passages wherein it is declared that aU prayers and 
praises ought to be offered to him, and that everything ought to 
be ultimately directed to his honor and glory y are in number 90. 

*' Passages wherein the Son is declared, positively, and by the 
clearest implication, to be subordinate to the Father, deriving 
his being from Him) receiving from Him his divine power, and 
acting in all things wholly according to the will of the Father, 
are in number above 300. 

« Of 1300 passages in the New Testament, wherein the word 
God is mentioned, not one of them necessarily implies a pluraUty 
of persons.*' 

" To which may be added about 2000 passages in the 
Old Testament, in which the unity of God is either 
positively expressed or evidently implied. 

^' Is it not almost incredible that, in this amazing and 
endless controversy, nearly all the testimony which is 
direct and intelligible, should appear to stand on one side 
only? What a wonder-working power is infatuation^ 
when it can drive men forward against such an over- 
whelming superiority of evidence and reasoning as may 
be brought in support of the unity of God !" 

We must endeavor as briefly as possible, to state two 
or three further considerations, without attempting to ex- 
haust the subject. Strong as we think the argument is, 
derived from the simple, unembarrassed, and pervading 
sense of scripture ; multiplied as the passages which 
make for our doctrine are, even to hundreds and 
thousands, yet we find still urged against us a few texts, 
a very few in the comparison, which it is said, speak an- 
other language. And the reasoning by which these few 
passages are still supported is this, that one declaration of 
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God, — as if that was not the very matter in question, — 
that one declaration of God is as good as many ; or, to 
state the principle nakedly, that one text for a doctrine is 
as good as a thousand against it 1 We are surprised to see 
this principle brought forward, by those who allow that 
the Bible should be interpreted as other books are. We 
think its fallacy may be made to appear by any one or two 
of a hundred examples that might be easily quoted. By 
this rul&, anything could be proved, from the scriptures. 
Thus, it might be proved according to the doctrines of 
one class of atheistical philosophers, that christians, good 
men, in common with all things else, are only component 
parts of the one divinity ; and christians as well as their 
Master, should be deified ; for they are said to be ^^par" 
takers of the divine nature ;" and Paul, addressing them 
says, '* ye have an unction from the Holy One, and know 
aU things ;" that is, literally, ye are omniscient. Again, 
Anthropomorphism, or the doctrine that God has a cor- 
poreal nature, a doctrine that once had its advocates, 
has much stronger support from the scriptures, than the 
trinity. For what is more common in the Bible than the 
representation of God as seeing, hearing, walking, de- 
scending, ascending ? Nor would this, like the trinity, 
contradict other passages of scripture. It would not con- 
tradict the assertion, that *' God is a spirit ;'' for man is 
composed of a body and a spirit. And yet this doctrine 
is rejected by all christians, by trinitarian christians, too, 
on the bare presumption of reason! 

Another consideration is founded on the first chapter 
of Ephesians ; and we desire every believer in the trinity 
seriously to weigh it. Jesus Christ is there represented. 
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as being ^^ far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also, in that which is to come ;" as being ^* Mead 
over all things, having all things under his feet, and fil> 
ling all in all." Now we say, that there is no stronger 
language descriptire of the dignity and greatness of Jesus 
in the New TestatneQt. Why, then, is not this language 
adduced in the controversy ? Why is it not cited aver and 
over again, as decisive ? Let the reason be well consid- 
ered. It is because it is said, that God ^^ set him** in this 
elevated situation, and ^^ gcsve him** all this greatness. 
And the observation we have to nvake is this. If all this 
description may be applied to Jesus in an inferior ckar* 
ACTER, then any description in the Bible may ;- if this- lan^ 
guage does not prove him to he God, no language can. 
Let a parallel passage in the 1st of Colossians be referred 
to, and it will be seen that our Saviour's creating all 
things, whatever it may mean, is included in a catalogue 
of similar distinctions, which *^ it pleased the Father 
should dwell" in him. 

But enough has been said, though not the half thai 
might be said, on this doctrine of the trinity y a doctrine^ 
as we believe, unknown to the apostles, introduced by 
the platonizing fathers of the fourth century, but ill 
received by the body of christians then, and variously^ 
and at best imperfectly held by the body of christians 
ever since. 

The language referred to in Ephesians and Colossians, 
we may add, in leaving the subject, well expresses our 
views of the pre-eminence of Jesus. We regard hira as 
standing at the head of the moral creation on earth ; as 
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bearing a most interesting relation to the whole human 
race, as worthy of the admiration^ the gratitude, and af- 
fection of every human being. It is with reference and 
with declared restriction to the church, that he is said to 
be above all things, above all principality and power, and 
every name that is named ; that it is said, that by him 
were all things created, and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist ; all things, that is, in the sense of 
the text, all things in the church ; for it is immediately 
added, ** he is the head of the body, the church ;" and all 
this, ** because it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell ;" not all the fulness of uncreated power and 
glory ; this is at war with the whole passage ; but all that 
was necessary to him as the Saviour of the world, as the 
head of the church. The Church is declared to be " the 
fulness of him that filleth all things." 

The greatness of Jesus Christ, then, we conceive to 
be a moral and official greatness. It does not 'depend on 
his metapllysical nature, on the precise rank he holds in 
the scale of being, on the exact degree of his power. 
Of these, we are not informed, and they could not be the 
objects of our affection, if we were. All this seems to us 
unscriptural and unprofitable abstraction concerning the 
glory of Jesus. It does not depend, either, upon his 
having two natures. Of this union of natures, there is 
not a word in the New Testament. Neither does his 
greatness depend on the time when he began to exist. 
It is official. It is his greatness as a Saviour, a great- 
ness, not of age, but of office. If Grod has been pleased 
to appoint Jesus to be our Saviour, shall we demand be- 
fore we can receive him, to know how long he has exists 

VOL, I.— ^NO VII. 2* 
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Other conceivable unity of an intelligent being. We 
wonder not that the missionary in Calcutta, who has 
lately embraced unitarian Christianity^ should have been 
staggered, as he tells us he was, by the answers and eva- 
sions oi the Hindoo idolators. For what did they say to 
him t ** Your Trinity as much violates the Unity of 
God as our Idolatry ; your worshipping three persons in 
the Godhead is as inconsistent with the doctrine of one 
Go^, as our worshipping three hundred millions. Nor 
da &ir sacred books any more fail' to teach the unity 
than yours, nor are they any more at variance with our 
practices. For it is as much a departure from the unity 
to worship three beings,, as to worship thirty, or three 
millions. It is not the multiplication, but the bare diver- 
sity of objects of worship, that constitutes polytheism.''^ 
And we are compelled to say, with no desire of giving- 
provocation, but in calm sincerity, that we see not what 
the trinitarian can reply to this argument. 

But although the popular doctrine of the trinity seems 
to us ta be encumbered with insuperable difficulties, we 
would believe in it, or would believe in some kind of 
trinity, in the model or Sabellian form of it — that is,, 
one God acting in three characters, if we could find any 
evidence or trace of it in the scriptures. But it is in the 
scriptures, that we find everywhere, the most irresistible 
arguments fi>r the unitarian views of this subject ;. and 
these arguments in the most unobjectionable form* 

I, For, first, it is the single doctrine of the Bible. 
God is one ,- — one Being, one Mind, one Ruler " one 
King of kings and Lord of lords, the blessed and oniyr 
Potentate," " the only wise God," " the orily true Gtod,!* 
** one God the Father," ^ the God of our Lord Jesu» 
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Christ.'" ** To us there is but one God, the Father j — and 
one Lord Jesus Christ." For although "there are gods 
many, and lords many," yet, " the Lord our God is one 
Lord." '* There is none other God but He" — ** there is 
no God with Him,'.' Now, if we are not to receive this 
simply as it is said ; if the unity of God may consist with 
such a strange and unaccountable multiplication of his 
being as the popular theology teaches ; if his unity may 
be something so different from the natural and unavoida- 
ble sense of it, which this language conveys, how do we 
know but his justice and mercy differ as widely from the 
simple representations of scripture ? And what security 
can we feel that all our knowledge of God's attributes 
and ways may not be just as far from the truth 1 What 
can save us from a scepticism that will be as chilling to 
devotion as the doctrine of the trinity is perplexing to 
it? These questions seem to us to have a great weight, 
and we desire that their importance may be apprehended. 
We read in the scriptures that God is good. But how do 
we know, admitting the trinitarian latitude of interpre- 
tation, how do we know that we understand what this 
means ? If we do not interpret this language simply ; if 
we deviate from the pervading, the constitutional sense 
which men have of goodness ; if goodness in God may 
be as different from men's natural conceptions of it, as 
" three" is from " one," where, we ask, are the princi- 
ples of piety ? where are the exercises of devotion ? 
We should tremble, indeed, if the same liberty were taken 
with the scriptural account of the moral perfections of 
God, as is taken with the far more abstruse and difficult 
subject of his metaphysical nature and mode of existence. 
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Yet we hare reason to think that the same liberty ts taken. 
We ask if it is not becoming more and more common 
among the most intelligent trinitarians to say, that we 
have n> idea of goodness in God but as something which 
does us goody that we have no proper idea of it as a 
moral quality ^ that his goodness may, not only in degree, 
but in kind, very widely differ from the best conceptions 
we can form (rf it 1 At any rate, with regard to the gene- 
ral fact, we think that we need iK>t ask. We are deeply 
and painfully impressed with the conviction, that the pre- 
vailing representations of God are far and wide from the 
simple, scriptural views of his benevolent and paternal 
character. On this subject we know it is difficult to 
speak without giving offence, and we would gladly avoid 
it ; but we do solemnly believe, and we must assert our 
belief, and might do so, '* even weeping/' that in more 
than half the pulpits of this land, represeptations of God 
are constantly made ; — or, to be more explicit,, that every 
time the doctrines of election and reprobation,, of man's 
native depravity and impotence, and helpless exposure in 
consequence to eternal torments, — that every time these 
doctrines are prea^.hed, there is giving a representation of 
God, which every generous and honorable man in the 
community would shudder to have applied to himself t 
The observations we have made tend to this point; it 
'is dangerous to departfrom the simple and rational sense of 
scripture^ The doctrine, that we know nothing of God's 
goodness, that it is a " somewhat," as undefinaUe as the 
trinity itself^ (a legitimate consequence, let it be remem* 
bered, of triniarian reasonings,) the doctrine that hi» 
goodaess may differ as much from all our natural, aflfec- 
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tionate^ and rererent conceptions of it, as a trinity does 
from unity, strikes fatally to the very heart of devotion. 
If this be true, we may as well resort to |^e Athenian 
altar, folr truly we worship an " unknown God !" , 

2. But, we say again, that unitarianism is the unem- 
barrassed doctrine of the scriptures. We find no diffi- 
culty in believing that the Father is the Supreme and 
only God, and that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. But 
the moment we take up the trinitarian hypothesis, we 
are perplexed and troubled on every side. We are not 
only perplexed by the general strain of the scriptures, 
but we are confounded by the very passages that are 
brought to support it. If we could find one text that 
plainly told us that God exists in three persons, that would 
relieve us. But the text in John, concerning ** the three 
that bare record in heaven,'' the only one that has any 
pretension to be of this character, is now set aside by the 
consent of the learned of all parties as an interpolation; 
that is, a passage introduced by the fraud or negligence 
of transcribers, in some former age, when copies of the 
Bible were multiplied only by writing. It is remarkable, 
we may add in passing, that two other passages commonly 
brought to support the trinity, and two of the most im- 
portant, are very generally, by the learned, admitted to 
have suffered injury from the same cause, viz. ; 1 Tim. iii, 
16, " God was manifest," which should be read, " he 
who was manifest in the flesh was justified," &c, and 
Acts, XX, 29, " to feed the church of God, which he pur- 
chased with his own blood," which should be read — " to 
feed the church of the Lord,*' &c. On these points, it 
is true, that common christians cannot judge for them -. 
pelves, but when many le^rped trinitarians Qongur iui 
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giTing up these pasaageSy there n eertainlj a strong pie- 
sumption tgainst them. And then, as to the few remaia* 
ing proof tezft, if we held the trinitj, they would eer- 
tainly embarrass more than they would satisiy us. For 
suppose that in the beginning of John's goqpel, the 
'^ Word" spoken of, was Jesus Christ, and not as we be* 
lieve, a mere divine attribate, the wisdoin or power (rf 
God, which i ^ afterwards said to have been '' made flesh f 
that is, manifested in the person of Jesus; suj^iwse, 
which we do not admit, that in the lirst five Terses of 
John, our Saviour is personally represented by the Logos, 
how strange and perplexing would the language be 1 In 
the beginning there was a being, and this being was with 
God, and this being was God. How is it possible that a 
being who was with God could be God himself? Refer 
now to the passage in the 1st of Hebrews, '* Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever," yet immediately after, it 
is said, '' therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.^* If Jesus ts 
God, yet here is another God, represented as superior to 
him, as his God, as anointing him, and placing him above 
his fellows or associates ! Can a being inferior, subject, 
anointed by God, and having equals and associates, pos- 
sibly be regarded as the Supreme God ? Look, again, at 
the text, Rom. ix, 5 ; of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
that is, by lineage, '' Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever." That is to say, Christ was of Jewish 
descent ; and what follows ? Is it credible tha't Paul 
meant to say, that a being who was of Jewish descent, 
was the Supreme God ? that a long line of Jewish gene- 
alogy was terminated by the Almighty Author and Sove- 
reign of the Universe ? Could he bring these ideas into 
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the same sentencOy eould he utter them in the same 
breathy without experiencing the most overwhehning 
hoiTCMr, and awakening in others, not only the utmost 
horror, but the most absolute incredulity ? We believe, 
indeed, that tho. passage js susceptible of another trans- 
lation ;* and to some other translation we are urged, or 
else to the entire suspension of our judgment, by.the mon- 
strous incongruities and contradictions of the popular ex- 
jrianation. On the whole, we think, it has been justly 
said that the doctrine of the trinity is overthrown by the 
Tery texts that are brought to support it. Instead qf 
being promoted, it is inextricably embarrassed, by the 
▼ery arguments that are used to set it forth. 

8. We find another general reason for embracing the 
eontrary doctrine — the doctrine of the simple unity of 
God, of the supremacy of the Father, and the inferiority 
of Jesus, in the hct, that it is the current doctrine of 
scripture. 

Reference has been made, in an earlier part of this 
essay, to the period of time previous to the advent of our 
Saviour, in, order to free the subject from the obscurity 
that is thrown over it by the doctrine of the incarnation. 



* Of whom bj lineage Christ came ; God, who is over ally- 
He, who is over all God, — i. e. He who is the Supreme God, be 
blessed for ever. The natural construction of the Greek of this 
passagre, if it does not require, at least does not fi>rbid the render- 
ing here given. It is a very strong circumstance that the early 
Fathers of the Church never applied this language to our Saviour ; 
nay, some of them expressly forbade such an application, consider* 
mg the title *< God over all," or the Supreme God, as appropriate 
to the Father alone. Have we more accurate copies of the scrips 
tores in these days, or do we understand Greek better f 
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But, in realitj, there is the same argnmoit against the 
trinitj in ererything which we ^re taught cooceming 
Jesos Christ daring his abode on earth. A {rfain and 
nnprejadiced reader of the New Testament, we are per- 
snadedy would nerer think of his being God. The Jews 
did not, except in pretence ; and the groiind of that pre- 
tence was not allowed, bat altogether denied and refuted 
bj our Sariour. (See the 10th chapter of John.) We 
are persuaded, nK»«oTer, that the disciples never thought 
ofhimasGod. For it is incredible that there could hare 
been that free plaj of their thoughts and passions, which 
is indicated in the eTangelical narratire, that thej could 
hare indulged in ^miliar conversation, in petty disputes, 
in their questionings and doubts, and the contentions of 
worldly ambition, if they had felt themselves to be in the 
personal and visiUe presence of the infinite God. 

Nor, surely, is this at all surprising, but perfectly 
natural. Jesus constantly spoke of himself as inferior to 
God ; constantly averred, that he received all his power, 
authority, and doctrine from God. He testified his de- 
pendence on the Father by habitual prayer, expressly 
acknowledged that he could do nothing of himself, and 
on one occasion, solemnly referring to a future and 
momentous event, declared, that " df that day and hour 
he knew nothing," that it was inscrutably hidden in the 
counsels of God alone. Now, besides the simple and 
clear inference fi'om all this, there is a dilemma for the 
trinitarian, from which nothing can extricate him, but an 
impeachment of the veracity of Jesus. Either our 
Saviour did know of the event in question, either he did 
possess power and authority to do all things of himself, 
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or he did not. If he did not he was not God. If he did 
possess the knowledge or power in question, he acted the 
part of a deceiver. Surely, no christian will hesitate 
which of these to believe. 

On this head of the prevailing sense of scripture, we 
will only add a passage from a work lately published in 
England, and addressed to Bishop Burgess. 

" And now, my lord, in all cases in which any book may 
be considered as having passages not distinctly intelligi- 
ble, or some seemingly opposed to others, is it not to the 
general sense we are to look? In such cases, can human 
w^isdom devise a more equitable or judicious proceeding, 
to come at the true import, than a candid reference to the 
gtneral tenor 1 Grant but this fair and necessary reason- 
ing, and it goes at once to a decision of the question ; 
^ot there is such an overwhelming mass of testimony in 
our favor, as must surprise even those who read their 
Bible, but have never seen the passages collected to- 
gether and presented in one view, many of them in terms 
«s dear and explicit as language can furnish, and some 
apparently so strongly pointed against a plurality of per- 
sons, each truly God, that had they been given expressly 
to counteract such a doctrine, they could scarcely have 
been given in words more satisfactory. 

'' I will offer here a summary of these texts, taken 
from that intelligent work, Grundy's Lectures. In the 
work itself they may all be seen at full length. 

• 

" Those passages in the New Testament, in which the Father 
is staled ONE, or only God, are in number 17. 

«* Those passages where he is styled God, absolutely, by way of 
eminence and supremacy f are in number 320. 

TOL. I. — NO. vn. 2 
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er of the christian dcctrinc. How many hearts have 
been moved by the patience of the sufferer^ that never 
would have been touched by tbc teaching of the Pro- 
phet ! How many have his fortitude and meekness, in the 
(Ircad hour ; his calmness and siibmission, his ibrbearanee 
and his forgiving prayer, subdued to the love and imita- 
tion of him ! How many at the foot of the cross, have 
been crucified to the world, have been inspired with the 
!)'.-nevoIent, the heavenly, the self-sacrificing spirit of 
.I^sus — and have gone away to live a new and nobler 
iitb ! Blessed fruits of his example ! Blessed dominion 
of his virtues ! " To this end he both died and rose 
again, that he might be lord both of the dead and the 
living ;" — that he might have the pre-eminence both in 
this world and the world to come. 

2. The second answer is, that Christ died, that he 
misrhl rise acrain. and thus confirm the truth of his mis- 
sion and wir hope of a future life ; and thus, in fine, sup- 
ply us with the strongest possible inducement, to lead on 
earth a life of sobriety, virtue, and devotion. •* For if 
we believe, that Jesus died and rose again, even so, them 
also who sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. Where- 
fore, comfort" — exhort, — encourage "one another with 
these words." 

8. Hut, in the third place, the death of Christ is repre- 
sented in the scriptures, as a sacr/Jice ; we should have 
no objection to saying, as an atonement, in the natural 
and original sense wliich belongs to that word; the sense 
which it bears, in fact, in the only passage where it is 
found in the New Testament ; that of reconciliation. 
But we will not dispute about a word. Sacrifice and 
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atonement bear, we suppose, in the popular theology, 
the same signification. Our inquiry is, in what sense is 
the death of Jesus a sacrifice ? 

The principal difficulty attending this whole subject, in 
fact, is occasioned by the analogies, which the New Tes- 
tament writers are accustomed to draw between the 
death of Christ, and the ancient sacrifices. Now, it must 
be seen on a moment*s consideration, that the resem- 
blance cannot hold in all respects. Christ was an intel- 
ligent person ; the Jewish sacrifices were animals or inan- 
imate things. Christ offered himself; the sacrifices were 
offered by those who sought to be benefited by them. 
These offerings were appointed as the tokens of devout 
and grateful, or penitent emotions in those, who brought 
them. They brought the best of their fields and their 
flocks, and thus acknowledged God as the maker, pre- 
server, proprietor, and giver of all things ; but surely the 
sufferings of our saviour are not the appointed tokens, 
though they ought to be the inspirers of such sentiments 
or emotions in men. Once more ; the ancient expiatory 
victims stood between their offerers and death, or between 
them and an evil of some kind imposed by the laws of 
the country. From this exposure, the sin-offering freed 
them, by the appointment of God, let the disposition of 
the offender be what it might. But who will dare to say, 
unless it be the rankest Antinomian, that the death of 
Christ holdd such a place as this in the spiritual dispen- 
sation of Christianity t Who will venture to plead such a 
substitution ? 

JUiit still there are analogies between the sufferings of 
Christ and the ancient sacrifices. The death of Jesus 
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was really a sacrifice in the cause of human virtue and 
welfare, as truly so in regard to the end, though not in 
regard to the manner and means, as the offerings appoint- 
ed in the Jewish ritual. *' He died for us." Again ; his 
death is a strong and affecting pledge of God's mercy. 
Or in other words, as the blood of the ancient sacrifices 
was a seal of God's covenant of forbearance and fiiith- 
fulness to his people, so is the blood of Christ a perpetual 
seal, a perpetual confirmation of God's merciful inten- 
tions to the human race. ^/ He that spared not his own 
Son but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not," 
argues an apostle, '* how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things!" Rom. viii. 32. God was willing, 
that he whom he had raised up to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, on whom he had poured the grace of innocence 
and purity, and ** the spirit without measure," to whom 
he had given peculiar tokens of his favor and love, that 
this being, so exalted, so benevolent, and so cherished, 
should fall a sacrifice in the cause he had undertaken. It 
pleased God, thus to show his concern for our salvation, 
and how great was the interposition it required. He has 
thus '* set forth his son as a propitiation, through faith in 
his blood ;" a propitiation, that is as the ancient sacrifices 
were, a token of his being propitious to the penitent and 
believing ^ to declare his kindness, that he might be, that 
is, might appear to be merciful, and the Bestower of 
mercy on all who believe in Jesus, Rom. iii. 25, 26. By 
this signal means, God has proclaimed his love to us, and 
he has taught us to feel our unworthiness. He has 
taught us to bow before the cross with contrition, to cast 
down our pride and self-sufficiency, to come unto him in 
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the way, not of merit, but of mercy ; to come to him 
confessing our sins, and crucifying within us every unholy 
affection. And thus, do we " receive the atonement'* 
in the true and ancient sense ; our sins being repented of, 
are covered over, are forgiven.* 

These though very briefly and imperfectly stated, seem 
to us, to be the principal and evident relations of the death 
of Jesus to our sanctification and eternal happiness. If 
there are other reasons for this event, reasons which are 
intrinsic and inscrutable, which escape our discernment 
or surpass our comprehension, we are willing to receive 
what we do understand, and for the rest to cast ourselves 
on the simple appointment of God. And when we pray 
for blessings through Christ, or in the name of Christ, or 
through his blood, we ask through that mercy which he 
has proclaimed in his mission and death, through the 
• encouragement he has given us to draw nigh to God, 
through his intercession, and through all that, known or 
unknown, which he has done, or is doing for us. We 
rejoice in him as an all-sufficient Saviour, as having done 
all that which was needful to be done, to prepare the way 
for our salvation. And we have the undoubting certain- 
ty, that if we make a grateful and humble use of his in- 
structions, if we contemplate his sufferings in such a 
manner as to become penitent, meek, and pure in heart, 
God will pronounce our sins forgiven. 

We must pass very cursorily two or three other sub- 
jects of popular belief. One of these is the tenet con- 
cerning human depravity. We believe that this depravity 

* The Hebrew word rendered atonement, signified io pitchy to 
smear, to cover over. 
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is great and lamentable, but not that- it is natiFe, nor that 
it is total. We do not believe that man has any original, 
constitutional tendencies to sin, rather than to holiness ; 
or that the infant of a day old, is chargeable with guilt in 
any sense ; or that any man in this world ever arrives to 
an absolute, unqualified depravation of every affection. 
Nothing would be easier, we think, than to show that the 
native principles in man, — such as the desire of physical 
enjoyment, the desire of happiness, of power, of esteem, 
of knowledge, — that the principle of selMefence, the 
principle, i. e. of repelling, not of retaliating an injury, — 
that, in fine, the faculties of reason, conscience, memory, 
&c. that all these principles of our constitution are 
either innocent, good, or useful ; that the real qualities 
of our nature are perverted by sin, that our nature itself 
is violated by transgression. Nay, we believe that there 
is, in human nature, as truly a love of excellence, though 
it is the weaker principle, as there is a love of happiness. 
And we are sorry for the depravity or for the blindness 
of him, who does not perceive this ; who does not know 
that his natural feelings venerate and love the good and 
the virtuous, who is not conscious, that, not his sentiments 
only but his affections, not his conscience only but his 
heart, does, even in a fictitious tale, where of course he 
is perfectly disinterested, does constantly and warmly 
take the side of rectitude and virtue. We do not say 
that these emotions are necessarily habitual in those 
minds where they sometimes spring up ; we do not say 
that they constitute the character of the mass of man- 
kind ; wo do not say that the body even of the best 
community is more good than bad. But we do maintain. 
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that good and holy affections are natural to men, though 
ihey are too often corrupted by education, smothered by 
passion, and almost blotted out by vicious indulgence. 
Be it so, that there is corruption, and passion, and vice, 
and selfishness ; we feel them as deeply, it may be, and 
lament them, as bitterly as others ; yet, what, we fear- 
lessly ask, what in the compass of the world will touch 
so many hearts and so deeply, — what will draw tears 
from so many eyes, as the story of a noble and gene- 
rous action — of relief carried to the poor, the sick, and 
the suffering — of Howard's benevolence ; or, to name a 
far greater, of our Saviour's forgiving prayer on the 
cross? And, are the beings endowed with such affec- 
tions, to be pronounced totally corrupt, malevolent, and 
selfish, and natively and utterly depraved and wicked ? — 
Such is a glance at the argument from reason, from ex- 
perience and observation. Scripture, we are satisfied, 
furnishes as little in favor of the doctrine we are con- 
sidering. It teaches indeed, that men are greatly depra- 
ved, and that they err from their youth ; but all this falls 
short of the proof of native and total depravity. The 
expressions which are quoted for this purpose are evi- 
dently the language, not of philosophical discrimination, 
but of strong feeling. The very same sort of language 
we every day Use and hear, without meaning, or under- 
standing that the world around us is totally corrupt. We 
interpret the Bible as we do other books, as we do other 
language. We believe that the sacred teachers wrote as 
naturally as other men ; and we are glad to find that the 
learned among our orthodox brethren are asserting this 
too. Besides ; the argument that proves total depravity 
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from the scriptures, proves too much. It proves that the 
sacred writers were themselves totally depraTed ; far 
they express self-abhorrence in terms as strong as they 
express abhorrence of other men's sins. At the same 
time, we are far from thinking lightly of human depravity. 
We regard it not as the great calamity only, derived 
from Adam, or from elsewhere, but as '* the great trans- 
gression ;" as the perversion of faculties and afiections 
that were originally good. We regard it as involving 
everything that should be chiefly dreaded and lamented 
on earth. And these sentiments, sentiments of deep 
and unfeigned regret and solicitude, we conceive to 
belong not to the vicious and profligate only, but to the 
moral, the decent, the sober, nay to the best of christians. 
We also maintain a conversion from this sinful state,— 
we urge it by every solemn sanction that can be derived 
from all present and future good and ill. There is a 
sense undoubtedly, in which conversion is the way which 
every human being must take, to become virtuous and 
holy. Even in infancy a habit of sensual or physical 
gratification, and indeed of gratification in general, is ac- 
quired, which, though not sinful, must be counteracted in 
the formation of the right character. This counteraction 
will cost self-denial, and the necessity of self-denial will 
provoke passion, and thus it is through the resistance of 
wrong inclinations only, in other words, through a con- 
version, that even a little child can become good. If 
these inclinations, instead of being resisted, are indulged, 
then is the difficulty and the magnitude of the work of 
conversion every moment increased. If they are partial- 
ly resisted, a mixed character will be formed — the com- 
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mon character among men ; if more earnestly, a character, 
whose leanings are towards virtue and piety, and yet, 
which may not he decidedly christian. This is a less 
common case, hut still hy no means unusual. And it is 
concerning such cases as this, that we are dissatisfied with 
the indiscriminate and popular mode of preaching the 
doctrine of conversion. With regard to such persons we 
adopt the language of the admirable Paley. ^' To these, 
we must preach, not conversion, but improvement. ]m« 
provement, continual improvement must be our text and 
our topic ; improvement in grace, in piety, in disposition, 
in virtue." We believe in conversion, then, earlier or 
later in its date, speedier or slower in its progress, but we 
do not believe that it is a change equally great to all ; 
nor that it is to be urged toithout qualification^ upon every 
man not absolutely a christian. ^ We are compelled to 
feel also, that this doctrine is commonly urged with ac- 
companiments which are still less agreeable to our ideas 
of christian delicacy and propriety. We do not believe, 
that conversion is an extravagant and notable experience, 
or a momentary or miraculous impulse, which a man must 
go forth to proclaim to the neighborhood o( village 
where he lives, but rather that it is the work of retire- 
ment and seclusion, carried on with prayer and watchful- 
ness, with silent regrets, and earnest endeavors for 
amendment, and that in due time, it brings forth the 
beautiful fruits of modesty, humility, forbearance, kind- 
ness, and a tender conscience. 

With regard to divine influence^ we firmly believe in 
it ; only we maintain, that it is strictly accommodated to 
the human powers, to human agency and freedom. And 
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election we do not object against, if men are elected to 
be christians, as we believe, just as they are elected to 
be merchants or philosophers, — in perfect conformity 
with their own choice, endeavor, and moral action. And 
perseverance we do not oppose, but plead for, if the doc- 
trine be, that he only is a good man who is perseveringly 
good. 

Such are a very few of the very many reasons, which 
lead us to regard our faith, as truer, purer, more reason- 
able, more scriptural than the popular theology. And 
this is our principal answer to any that ask us a reason of 
our attachment to Unitarianism. 

II. But to this we add, and shall now briefly consider 
another. We believe, then, that it is a more useful sys- 
tem. We value it not only as a system of truth, but as 
a system of moral influence, of religious instruction. We 
are sometimes asked a reason, not of our faith, in Unita- 
rianism as a collection of doctrines, but of our regard for 
it as a mode of religious instruction ; a reason for our 
attendance at a unitarian church ; and though our 
adversaries are very ready and free in assigning the 
motives, we shall undertake to state the grounds of our 
preference for ourselves. And this we shall do by stat- 
ing some of our objectious to the popular or orthodox 
instructions of the day. It is not merely, then, that the 
doctrines of orthodoxy, and of native depravity, of 
election and special grace, in particular, are often urged 
in a way that is discouraging and paralyzing to human 
exertion; occasioning doubt and distrust among the 
thinking, and evasions among the negligent ; but we 
have more serious complaints against the prevailing 
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modes of religious instruction, than even these. We 
complain that there is a want of discrimination, a want 
of liberal and enlarged views, and in some of the most 
common representations of sin and future punishment, a 
want of real and close dealing with the conscience. 

I . The want of discrimination, appears in several re- 
spects, but they may all be reduced, we believe, under 
one observation ; which is this ; that the language of the 
apostles, which was adapted to the times when they lived, 
is too indiscriminately applied to the circumstances of 
religion at the present day. 

Thus, the terms believing, being born again, being 
brought out of darkness into marvellous light, terms which 
well applied to a time when a new religion was introdu- 
ced, requiring belief before all things, and ushering every 
believer instantly, into a world of new spiritual objects ; 
these terms we say, are still used as the standing repre- 
sentations of religion, instead of (what they truly mean) 
virtue, piety, goodness, obedience. We object to the 
constant use of the epithets, '* believer, regenerate per- 
sons," &c. not because they originally meant anything 
with which we do not perfectly accord, but because they 
now are indiscriminate, at least, if not worse. They 
carry a vague, or else a false impression. They confuse 
the general mind, or they mislead it. They divert the 
thoughts, in a measure, we fear, from the simple matters 
of a good and devout heart and of holy living, and fix 
them on abstractions, experiences, exercises ; rather 
than upon duties. Thus, to give another instance, *' 06- 
taining a hope,^* — because having hope was a mat- 
ter of great and affecting interest in the scepticism 
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and despondency of a heathen state, and was one of the 
most precious results of the new religion ; — *^ obtaining 
a hope/' is now made equivalent to obtaining religion 
itself. But, surely, these things are very different, and 
may be very little allied to each other. And yet, because 
unitarian preachers conscientiously use the simple terms, 
that are expressive of religious character ; such as *' ob- 
taining habits of purity, being kind, and spiritual, and 
pure in heart," they are accused of coldness, and said 
to preach morality, and we suppose, do really lose influ- 
ence with the unreflecting and superstitious. These are 
not the words and phrases that to them *^ savor of godli- 
ness," and nothing can persuade many people, but that 
the sacred and solemn imp^t is wanting. 

Again, we observe that the bread distinction which an- 
ciently existed between Christians and Pagans ; between 
the body of Christians and the mass of mankind ; in 
other words, between the church and the world, is still 
attempted to be kept up in our christian congregations. 
They are separated into the two classes of believers and 
unbelievers, saint and sinners, the precious and the vile ; 
and they are respectively addressed in language, too 
flattering, we fear on the one hand, and on the other, too 
depressing and discouraging, and certainly degrading and 
irritating. The body of the congregation, called as they 
habitually are, by the opprobrious appellations, sinners^ 
impenitent persons, enemies of God, S^c, — constantly told 
that they have no part nor lot in the matter of christian 
fellowship and hc^e, that they are hateful in the sight of 
Ood and good men, are too apt to take it for granted 
that they have no real concern in the offerings and devo- 
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tions of the sanctuary. They are not encouraged to 
come as fellow worshippers, to offer their common prayers 
and thanksgivings, and they do not so come. Indeed, 
the minister does not consider them as<. taking part with 
him in prayer, and this is very often apparent from his 
devotions. It is from such causes that many go to the 
sanctuary without any interest or pleasure, that they go 
with a mechanical formality, or vague curiosity ; that 
they stupidly or contemptuously hear what is said, that 
they endure long and wearisome prayers, and never once 
perhaps in these seasons, yield to the kind and generous 
communion of saints. Oh ! it is lamentable that any- 
thing should deprive them of this participation and privi- 
lege ! that anything should sour and alienate their minds, 
and lead them to feel that religion is a set of repulsive 
dogmas and exclusive pretensions ! But thus it is. And it 
is so, partly from the vain attempt to make distinctions, 
which are not palpable, and not to the extent alleged, 
real. A close analysis of the character of society, will 
shew us that there are innumerable shades of difference 
in it. It is true, that there is a broad distinction be- 
tween good and bad men, but this does not accurately 
divide the community. Some are decidedly good ; others 
are decidedly bad ; but there are many more, than either, 
that are of a mixed character. No preacher dare come 
forward to his congregation and tell them that a few of 
them only are good, and all the rest had people. And if 
he did not wrap up the matter in a technical phraseo- 
logy of " saints and sinners," ** penitent and impeni- 
tent," &c. no congregation would endure it. For no 
congregation, we repeat and aver, can be divided into 
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two distinct clasfes, are broadly distinguished as the pre- 
cious and the vile, righteous and wicked persons, the 
friends and the enemies of God. 

Once more ; the precept, ** be not conformed to the 
world;** that is, be not conformed to the state of society 
around you, was a precept exceedingly pertinent in the 
days of the apostles ; and, in many respects it is perti- 
nent still. But as it originally rtferred to a certain state 
of society, it must be modified by tlie changes of society. 
Should there ever be a millennium, such as many Christ- 
ians expect, this precept would have no application at all, 
and of course it mu^ have less and less application as the 
world improves ; that is, as it approaches towards a mil- 
lennium. Now we object to the common modes of in- 
struction, that this distinction is quite lefl out of sight. 
Christians are put on their guard against the world, 
against its hostility, its ridicule, or its friendship, just as 
if it was made up of treacherous, scofiing, persecuting 
Pagans. One of the first notions which a new convert 
acquires is, that men around him, perhaps his best friends, 
his kindred, are enemies or despisers of him on account 
of his religion, and he becomes, in consequence^ sour or 
sanctimonious, or conceited, and at any rate, less kind, 
less agreeable, less modest ; while he imagines that he 
is all the more pious and heavenly. At the same time he 
is taught to avoid all cheerful recreations, as the ways of 
the sinful world ; at least all polished recreations. He 
may go to the military rc3view, he may celebrate " the 
Election," or the festival of Independence ; he may min- 
gle with promiscuous crowds, amidst vulgar sports, vi- 
cious excesses, and profane oaths, and not lose his good 
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name ; but let him beware of more decent and polished 
amnsements, as he values his christian standing. We do 
not deny that recreation may be abused, as business and 
everything else may be abused. Ftill, however, the one 
was designed to occupy a place in life, as much as the 
other. Our concern is not to extirpate but to improve 
the pleasures of society. And to refuse recreations to 
the young, and relaxation to the busy, and amusement to 
the toiling, is not only an unwise and an unpromising un- 
dertaking, but it is to distort the rational and cheerful re- 
ligion we profess, to disparage it in the eyes of intelligent 
and thinking men, and to dissuade them from its duties 
and ordinances. And it is at the same time to hold up 
to Christians, a very loose and questionable standard of 
piety. 

When, therefore. Christians are told that they should 
not be conformed to the world, let there be some discrim- 
ination used — let them be told to what they should not be 
conformed. Let them be put on their guard as much as 
any one pleases against worldliness, against the inordi- 
nate love of money, against selfishness in all its forms, 
against the spirit of the world, so far as it is bad, against 
the maxims of the world, so far as they are corrupt, against 
an accommodating subserviency to its influence and opin-' 
ions. And in guarding themselves from all this, they will 
find enough to do, without entering into a contest with the 
modes and forms of society, with innocent recreations, or 
with a hostility and contempt, from those around them, 
which they foolishly fancy, or else have, themselves, by 
their fanaticism or conceit, justly provoked. 

2. We might mention other instances of the want of 
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discrimination, but must pass to notice tite deficiency of 
practical^ enlarged and liberal views, and under this head, 
we must content ourselves with one or two examples. In 
the first place, we have observed that with most ortho- 
dox preachers, the interests of this world are studiously 
set in opposition to the interests of the world to come. 
One of the grand tests of piety, which thej propose, to 
their hearers is, whether they *' can give up the world." 
The objects and the blessings of the future world are 
often represented by them as at war with the objects and 
blessings of the present. To secure both, if we may 
judge from their current language, thej deem impossible. 
Dr Watts thus expresses the sentiment : 

** I give my mortal interest up. 
And make my God my all ;" — 

as if making his God his all, was not at once securing in 
the highest degree, both his mortal and immortal inter- 
est. In the eyes of the popular theology, there seems 
to be little that is lovely upon the face of the earth. It 
is an accursed spot, stricken with the vengeance of God, 
and encumbered with the footsteps of an outcast race. 
It is "a dark world '* — and " a vile world " — and " a 
worthless world." Disparaging epithets seem easily and 
abundantly to grow out of the popular creed and the 
popular way of thinking. *' The men of this world," 
we all know, is a current phrase of the'pulpit for sinful 
and unregenerate men. To enjoy this world, to delight 
in it, is an oifence to the religion of the day. 

With these ideas is naturally associated, in the next 
place, the equally limited notion, that religion is an un- 
happiness. A life of religion is considered, by multitudes, 
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as a kind of penance. It is the relinquishment of a pre- 
sent for a future good. Piety, as men are generally led 
to suppose, is a most undesirable attainment. Duty is 
an irksome labor. Self-denial is an unwelcome, joyless 
task. The men of sensual pleasure, it is imagined, would 
l^ fully entitled to boast over the men of religion, if it 
were not for the compensations of a future state. 

Now, all this seems to us a low and narrow way of 
thinking. Religion is happiness. It has the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as that which is to come. 
It enables us to make the most of this world and of the 
future; at the same time. The interests of the two worlds 
are not at all incompatible, not at all opposite. Nay, they 
are essentially involved in each other. No man can en- 
joy the best of this life, who does not best prepare for a fu- 
ture. Honesty is the best policy ; virtue is the only peace ; 
piety enchances all the joys of life. To behold the glory 
of God in all things, to commune with him through the 
medium of all that he has made and all that he appoints, 
to walk in an abiding peace with our own conscience, to 
indulge ip. none but virtuous pursuits and rational pleas- 
ures, to be benevolent and kindly affectioned, and con« 
tented and humble, to receive the gifls of God with 
perpetual thankfulness, to grow in purity and devotion, 
with a progress as constant as that of life ; this is the 
only true and infallible way of enjoying the present \(orld ; 
and this, surely, is the preparation for a better world to 
come. 

We cannot sufficiently lament that a narrow sense and 
a dark theology have perpetuated among us so many ef 
the notions of ascetic superstition and Popish penance, 
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that they have thrown a veil over the brightness of life, 
and marred its beauty and joy. Enoogh of ewil we have 
to endure, without our own preposterous devices to be 
miserable, enough to need all the constancy, and cheer- 
fulness, and powerful support of religion. And enough 
have men to contend with in the acquisition of a true 
piety, to need all the animating expectation of an un- 
speakable and present happiness. Let all men know 
that heaven begins where virtue and piety begin their 
heavenly course ; let them be instructed concerning the 
kingdom of heaven, neither to say, '* lo ! here, nor lo ! 
there, for the kingdom of heaven is within them ! " 

3. One further practical reason we have to oflfer (or 
our preference of the unitarian system of instruction. We 
say, then, that many of the most papular representations 
qf sin and its puniskmenty while they awe and shock the 
mind, do not, as we conceive, really touch the conscience 
and the heart. On this point of close and thorough 
dealing with the conscience, we know that orthodox 
preachers consider the pre-eminence as conceded to them ; 
but we shall call the claim in question. To say or to 
imply, as they must do, that the majority of those whom 
they address is composed of persons utterly depraved ; 
to say that sin is an infinite evil, that every sin deserves 
an infinite punishment, that the sins of every day and hour 
deserve the everlasting damnation of hell, and that every 
unconverted man ought to lie down every night, with 
this conviction ; to say these things, is, we believe, a 
very doubtful way of affecting the conscience. Reflect- 
ing and independent minds will rise up against such doc- 
trine ; the weak, indeed, may bow down, but it will be 
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the prostration of the superstitious, and not of the con- 
trite. Let the preacher, instead of dealing in these im- 
posing generalities, descend, and lay a skilful hand upon 
the sins of the passions and the senses, and of the heart 
that God alone seeth, and he will do a more effectual 
work. Of the same nature is the common representa- 
tion of sinners, as having " a contest and a controversy 
with the Almighty J^ Men lend an incredulous ear to such 
charges. They do not feel them to be true. They are 
not conscious of entering into any such impious warfare 
with God. We all know that we are sinners, and if we 
are told so in simple terms, with searching applications, 
and affectionate remonstrances, we may deeply feel it. 
But it avails little to bring down upon us charges of such 
dreadful and incredible guilt and insanity — of '* hating 
God"—-" and wishing to tear him from his throne," &c. 
We doubt not that such monstrous doctrines have been 
preached concerning God, as have awakened the abhor- 
rence of conscience, and of every moral and just senti- 
ment of the human heart. But this abhorrence was di- 
rected, not against the true character of God, but against 
a frightful picture of the imagination. Men have ima- 
gined, no doubt, that they hated God, but it was only a 
false deity that they hated. It is true, that in the scrip- 
tures, men are called " the enemies of God ;" but this is 
only by construction, and ought to be explained. They 
are enemies of God, only as they are enemies of God's 
laws, of virtue, of conscience, of their own welfare. 

And as destroyers of their own welfare, we may add, 
are they punished.; as the voluntary authors of tempers 
and habits, which carry their own misery and punishment 
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with them. This view of the subject addresses at once 
a roan's reason, and conscience, and experience ; and 
works conviction. To awaken horror is a different thing. 
This may be done by the description of elemental fires, 
of writhing in eternal flames, of the breath of the Al- 
mighty kindling the heated furnace of his wrath. All 
this may scare the imagination of the sinful man, bat it 
will come nearer to him to tell him that God, instead of 
inflicting vengeance on him as a vindictive executioner, 
will, as a pitying father, leave him to the consequences 
of his wickedness. It will come nearer, far nearer to him, 
to point him to the curse of sinful habits, to the anguish 
of remorse, to that hell whose fires he is already kindling 
in his own bosom. In fine, the religion that shall affect 
a man, must not be dressed up in lechnical phrases, most 
not propound indiscriminate notions and illiberal dogmas 
to him, nor strive to encompass him with horrors, from 
which his sense and reason revolt. It cannot be imposed 
upon him, but must be wrought in him by his own free, 
willing, cheerful endeavors. 

Thus we have stated some of the speculative and 
practical grounds of our preference for the system of Uni- 
tarianism over the systems of doctrine and instruction 
that prevail around us. We do not say that every ortho- 
dox preacher adopts the mode of instruction which we 
have represented ; but we say, that this is the prevailing 
style of teaching. We know that there are men of libe- 
ral and cultivated minds among orthodox teachers ; men 
of kind and catholic feelings, of rational and compre- 
hensive views of religion, and with such men we have 
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oar childhood, and which is acknowledged to be the 
only firm foundation of the hope of immortality, cannot 
be presented ; and oar minds mast want the ordinary 
seriousness of human nature, if it cannot arrest us. 

That Christianity has been opposed, is a fact, implied 
ID the eBtablishment of this lecture. That it has had 
adversaries of ni» memk iitdtoct, jmk kdott. I propose 
in this discourse to make some remarks on what seeins 
to me the great objection to Christianity, on the general 
principle on which its evidfioces rest, and on some of its 
particular evidences. 

The great objection to Christianity, the only one which 
has much influence at the present day, meets us at the 
▼ery threshold. We cannot, if we would, evade it, £at 
it is founded on a primary and essential attribute of the 
religion. The objection is oftener felt than expressed, and 
amounts to this, — that miracles are incredible, and that 
the supernatural character of an alleged fact is proof 
enough of its falsehood. So strong is this propensity to 
doubt of departures from the orde^ of nature, that there 
are sincere christians, who incline to rest their religion 
wholly on its internal evidence, and to overlook the out- 
ward extraordinary interposition of God, by which it was 
at first established. But the difficulty cannot in this 
way be evaded ; for Christianity is not only confirmed by 
miracles, but is in itself^ in its very essence, n miraculous 
religion. It is not a system, which the human mind 
gathered, in the ordinary exercise of its powers, from the 
ordinary course of nature. It professes to be a super- 
natural communication from God. §o that the objection 
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which I have stated still presses upon as, and, if it be 
well groiiDded, itis fatal to Christianity. 

It is proper then to begin the ^Itscassion, with Inqair- 
ipgy whence the disposition to discredit miracles springs, 
and how far it is rational. A preliminary remark of some 
importance is, that this disposition is n6t a necessary 
part or principle df our mental constitutibn, like the dis- 
position to trace effects to adequate causes. We are 
indeed so framed, as to expect a continuance of that 
order of nature, which we have uniformly experienced ; 
but not so framed as to revolt at alleged violations of 
that order, and to account them impossiUe or absurd. On 
the contrary, take men at large, and they discover a strong 
and incurable propensity to believe in miracles. Almost 
all histories, until within the two last centuries, reported 
-seriously supernatural facts. Scepticism, as to miracles, 
is comparatively a new thing, if we except the epicurean 
or atheistical sect among the ancients ; and so far from 
being founded in human nature, it is resisted by an 
almost infinite preponderance of belief on the other side. 

Whence then has this scepticism sprung ? It may be 
explained by two principal causes. 1 . It is no^v an ac» 
knowledged fact, among enlightened men, that in past 
times and in our own, a strong disposition has exbted 
and still exists, to admit miracles without examination. 
Human credulity is found to have devoured nothing mov 
eagerly than reports of prodigies. Now it is SM|^ed, 
that we discover here ai princifde of human natnlre, na»ne- 
ly, the love of the supernatural and marvellous, which 
accounts sufficiently for the belief of miracles, wherever 
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state, were not uDcommon, and being the most strikhif 
facta of human history, they spread throagb all future 
times a belief and expectation of miracles. 

I proceed novr to the second cause of the scepticieMU 
in regard to supernatural agency, which has groWQ up, 
especially among the more ithproved, in later times. 
These later times are distinguished, as you well know« 
by successful researches into nature ; and the discoveries 
of science have continually added strength to that great 
principle, that the phenomena of the universe are regu- 
lated by general and permanent laws, or that the Author 
of the universe exerts his power according to an estab^ 
lished order. Nature, the more it is explored, is found 
to be uniform. We observe an unbroken succession of 
causes and effects. Many phenomena, once denominat- 
ed irregular, and ascribed to supernatural agency, are 
found to be connected with preceding circumstances, as 
regularly as the most common events. The comet, we 
learn, observes the same attraction, as the sun and 
planets. When a new phenomenon now occurs, no one 
thinks it miraculous, but believes, that when better un- 
derstood, it may be reduced to laws already known, or 
is an example of a law not yet investigated. 

Now this increasing acquaintance with the uniformity 
of nature begets a distrust of alleged violations of it, and 
a rational distrust too ; for while many causes of mistake 
in regard to alleged miracles may be assigned, there is 
but one adequate cause of real miracles, that is, the 
power of God ; and the regularity of nature forms a 
strong presumption , against the miraculous exertion of 
this powefi, except in extraordinary circuodstaoces, and 



for extraordinary purposes) to which the estahUshed laws 
of the creatioD ace not competent. Gut the oh3ervatioQ 
of the tmiformity of nature not merely begets this rational 
distrust of alleged vic^ations of it. It produces a secret 
feeling, as if such violations were impossible. That at- 
tention to the powers of nature, which is in^plied in sci- 
entific research, tends to weaken the practical oonviction 
of a higher power ; and the laws of the creation, instead 
of being regarded as the modes of divine operation, come 
ioseasibly to he considered as fetters on his agency, as 
too sacred to be stispcAded even by their Author. This 
secret feeling, essentially atheistical, and at war with all 
sound philosophy, is the chief foundation of that scepti- 
cism, which prevails in regard to miraculous agency, and 
deserves our particular consideration. 

To a man, whose belief in Ood is strong and practi- 
cal, a miracle wiU appear as poSsiUe as any other effect, 
as the 0M>st common .event in life ; and the argument 
against miracles, drawn from the uniformity of nature, 
will weigh with him, only as far as this uniformity is a 
pledge and proof of the Creator's disposition to accom- 
plish his purposes by a fixed order or mode of operation, 
^w it is freely granted, that the Creator's regard or 
Attachment to such an order may be ii^erred from the 
steafdiness with, which he ohserves it ; and a strong pre- 
sumption lies against any violation' of it oti. slight occa- 
sions, or for purposes to which the estabfished laws of 
nature are adequate. But this is the utmost, which the 
order of nature authorizes us to infer respecting its Au- 
thor. It forms no presumption against miracles univer- 
sally, in all imaginable cases ; but may even filroiah it 
presumption in their favor, 
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We are never to forg6t, that God's adherence to the 
<order of the aniverse is not necessarj and mechanical, 
'but iDtelligent and voluntary. He adheres to it not for 
its own sake, or because it has a sacredness, which com- 
pels him to respect it, but simply because it is most 
suited to accomplish purposes in which be is engaged. 
It is a means and not an end ; and like all other means 
must give way, when the end can best be promoted with- 
out it. It is the mark of a weak mind, to make an idol 
«of order and method ; to cling to establbbed forms of 
business, when they clog instead of advancing it. If 
then the great purposes of the universe can best be 
accomplished by departing from its established laws, 
these laws will undoubtedly be suspended ; and though 
broken in the letter, they will be observed in their spirit, 
for the ends, for which they were first instituted, will be 
advanced by their violation. Now the question arises, 
for what purposes were nature and its order appointed ; 
and there is no presumption in saying, that the highest 
of these is the improvement of intelligent beings. Mind, 
(by which we mean both moral and intellectual powers,) 
is God's first end. The great purpose, for which an 
order of nature is fixed, is plainly the formation of Mind. 
In a creation without order, where events would follow 
without any regular succession, it is obvious, that Mind 
must be kept in perpetual infancy ; for in such a universe, 
there could be no reasoning from efiects to causes, no 
induction to establish general truths, no adaptation of 
means to ends ; that is, no science relating to God, or 
matter, or mind ; no action ; no virtue. The great pur- 
f)08e of God then, I repeat it, in establishing the order 
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of nature, is to form and advance the mind ; and if the 
case should occur, in which the interests of the mind 
could hest be advanced by departing from this order or 
by miraculous agency, then the great purpose of the 
creation, the great end of its laws and regularity, would 
demand such departure ; and miracles, instead of war- 
ring against, would concur with nature. 

Now we christians maintain, that such a case has ex- 
isted. We affirm, that when Jesus Christ came into the 
world, nature had failed to communicate instructions to 
men,, in which, as intelligent beings, they had the deep- 
est concern, and on which the full developement of their 
highest faculties essentially depended ; and we affirm, 
that there was no prospect of relief from nature ; so that 
ap exigence had occurred, in which additional communi- 
cations, supernatural lights, might rationally be expected 
from the Father of spirits. Let me state two particulars 
out of many, in which men needed intellectual aids, not 
given by nature. I refer to the doctrine of one God and 
Father, on which all piety rests ; and to the doctrine of 
Immortality, which is the great spring of virtuous eiSbrt. 
Had I time to enlarge on the history of that period, I might 
show you under what heaps of rubbbh and superstition 
these doctrines were buried. But I should repeat only 
what you know familiarly. The works of ancient genius,, 
which form your studies, carry on their front the brand of; 
polytheism, and of debasing error on subjects of the first 
and deepest concern. It is more important to observe , 
that the very uniformity of nature had some tendency to 
obscure the doctrines which I have named, or at least to 
impair their practical power, so that a departure from 
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this aniformitjr was needed to fasten them on men's 
minds. 

That a fixed order of nature, thongh a proof of the 
One God, to reflecting and enlarged anderslandings, has 
yet a tendency to hide him from men in general, wiD 
appear, if we consider first, that, as the human mind is 
constituted, what is regular and of constant occnrrenoe, 
excites it feebly ; and benefits, flowing to it through 
fixed, unchanging laws, seem to come by a kind of ne- 
cessity, and are apt to be traced up to natural causes 
alone. Accordingly,^ religious convictions and feelii^, 
even in the present advanced condition of society, are 
excited, not so much by the ordinary course of God*8 
providence, as by sudden, unexpected events, which 
rouiie and startle the mind, and speak of a power higher 
than nature. — ^There is another way, in which a fixed 
order of nature is unfavorable to just impressions re- 
specting its Author. It discovers to us in the Creator a 
regard to general good, rather than an afiection to indi" 
viduaU. The laws of nature, operating, as they do, with 
an inflexible steadiness, never varying to meet the cases 
and wants of individuals, and inflicting much private 
sufibring in their stern administration for general good, 
give the ideas of a distant, reserved sovereign, much 
more than of a tender parent ; and yet this last view of 
God is the only eflectual security from superstition and 
idolatry. Nature then would not have brought back the 
world to its Creator. — And as to the doctrine of Immor- 
tality, the order of the natural world had little tendency 
to teach this, at least, with clearness and energy. The 
natural world contains no provisions or arrangemrents for 
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reviving the dead. The sun and the rain, which cover 
the tomb with verdure, send no vital influences to the 
mouldering body. The researches of science detect no 
secret processes for restoring the lost powers of life. If 
man is to live again, he is not to live through any known 
laws of nature, but by a power higher than nature ; and 
how then can we be assured of this truth, but by a mani- 
festation of this power, that is, by miraculous agency 
confirming a future life ? 

I have labored in these remarks to shew, that the uni- 
formity of nature is no presumption against miraculous 
agency, when employed in confirmation of such a reli- 
gion as Christianity. Nature, on the contrary, furnishes 
a presumption in its favor. Nature clearly shows to us a 
power above itself, so that it proves miracles to be pos- 
sible. Nature reveals purposes and attributes in its 
Author, with which Christianity remarkably agrees* 
Nature too has deficiencies, which show that it was not 
intended by its Author to be his whole method of in- 
structing mankind ; and in this way it gives great con- 
firmation to Christianity, which meets its wants, supplies 
its chasms, explains its mysteries, and lightens its heart- 
oppressing cares and sorrows. 

Before quitting the general consideration of miracles 
I ought to take some notice of Hume's celebrated argu- 
ment on this subject ; not that it merits the attention 
which it has received, for infidelity has seldom forged a 
weaker weapon ; but because it is specious, and has de- 
rived weight from the name of its author The argument 
is briefly this, — ** that belief is founded upon and regu- 
lated by experience. Now we oflen experience testi- 
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state, were not uDcommon, and being the most strikiof 
facta of homan history, they spread throogb all future 
times a belief aod expectation of miracles. 

I proceed doht to the second cause of the sceptici^Oi 
in regard to supernatural agency, which has groirn up. 
(^specially among the more ilhproved, in later times. 
These later times are distinguished, as you well know^ 
by snccessful researches into nature ; and the discoveries 
of science have continually added strength to that great 
principle, that the phenomena of the universe are rege- 
lated by general and permanent laws, or that the Author 
of the universe exerts his power according ta an estab^ 
lished order. Nature, the more it is explored, is found 
to be uniform. We observe an unbroken succession of 
causes and effects. Many phenomena, once denominat- 
ed irregular, and ascribed to supernatural agency, are 
found to be connected with preceding circumstances, as 
regularly as the most common events. The comet, we 
learn, observes the same attraction, as the sun and 
planets. When a new phenomenon now occurs, no one 
thinks it miraculous, but believes, that when better un- 
derstood, it may be reduced to laws already known, or 
is an example of a law not yet investigated. 

Now this increasing acquaintance with the uniformity 
of nature begets a distrust of alleged violations of it, and 
a rational distrust too ; for while many causes of mistake 
in regard to alleged miracles may be assigned, there is 
but one adequate cause of real miracles, that is, the 
power of God ; and the regularity of nature forms a 
strong presumption , against the miraculous exertion of 
this powei), except in extraordiiiary circnntotanoes, and 



for eKtraordinary purposes, to which the established laws 
of the creatioD are not competent. But the ob^ervatioo 
of the uniformity of nature not merely begets this rational 
distrust of alleged violations of it. It produces a secret 
feeling, as if such vic^ations were impossible. That at- 
tention to the powers of nature, which is implied in sci- 
entific research, tends to weaken the practical conviction 
•fa higher power ; and the laws of the creation, instead 
q[ being regarded as the modes of divine operation, come 
ioseasibly to be considered as fetters on his agency, as 
too sacred to be suspeaded even by their Author. This 
secret feeling, essentially atheistical, and at war with all 
aound phtiosophy , is the chief foundation of that scepti- 
oiso^ which prevails in regard to miraculous agency, and 
deserves our particular consideration. 

To a man, whose belief in Ood is strong and practi- 
cal, a miracle will appear as possible as any other effect, 
as the most common ^event in life ; and the argument 
againajt miracles, drawn from the uniformity of nature, 
nrill weigh with him, only as far as this uniformity is a 
pledge atid proof of the Creator's disposition to accom- 
plish his pvirposes by a fixed order or mode of operation, 
^W k is freely granted, tbat the Creator's regard or 
Attachment to such an order may be inferred from thlB 
steiafdiness with which he observes it ; and a strong pre- 
sumption lies against any violaticm of it oh. slight occa- 
aions, or for purposes to which the estabiisbed laws of 
nature are adequate. But this is the utmost, which the 
order of nature authorizes us to infer respecting its Au- 
thor. It forms no presumption against miracles univer- 
sally, in all imaginable cases ; but may even furnish » 
presumption in their favor, 
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mony to be false, but never witness a departure from the 
order of nature. That men may deceive us when they 
testify to miracles, is therefore more accordant with ex- 
perience, than that nature should be irregular ; and 
hence there is a balance of proof against miracles, a 
presumption so strong as to outweigh the strongest testi- 
mony." The usual replies to this argument I have not 
lime to repeat. Dr. CampbeH's work, which is accessi- 
ble to all, will show you, that it rests on an equivocal 
use of terms, and will furnish you with many fine remarks 
on testimony, and on the condition or qualities which give 
it validity. I will only add a few remarks, which seem to 
me worthy of attention. 

1. This argument affirms, that the credibility of facts 
or statements is to be decided by their accordance with 
the established order of nature, and by this standard 
only. Now, if nature comprehended all existences and 
all powers, this position might be admitted. But if there 
is a Being higher than nature, the origin of all its powers 
and motions, and whose character falls under our notice 
and experience as truly as the creation, then there is an 
additional standard, to which facts and statements are to 
be referred ; and works, which violate nature's order, 
will still be credible, if they agree with the known pro- 
perties and attributes of its author ; because for such 
works we can assign an adequate cause and sufficient 
reasons, and these are the qualities and conditions, on 
which credibility depends. 

2. This argument of Hume proves too much, and 
therefore proves nothing. It proves too much ; for if I 
am to reject the strongest testimony to miracles, because 
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testimony has often deceived me, whilst nature's order 
has never been found to fail, then I ought to reject a 
miracle, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and if 
all my senses should attest it ; for all my senses have 
sometimes given false reports, whilst nature has nevft* 
gone astray ; and, therefore, be the circumstances ever 
so decisive or inconsistent with deception, still I must 
not believe what I see, and hear, and touch, what my 
senses, exercised according to the most deliberate judg- 
ment, declare to be true. All this the argument re- 
quires ; and it proves too much ; for disbelief, in the 
case supposed, is out of our power, and is instinctively 
pronounced absurd ; and what is more, it would subvert 
that very order of nature on which the argument rests ; 
for this order of nature is learned only by the exercise 
of my senses and judgment, and if these fail me, in the 
most unexceptionable circumstances, then their testimo- 
ny to nature is of little worth. 

Once more ; this argument is built on an ignorance of 
the nature of testimony, and it is surprising, that this 
error has not been more strikingly exposed. Testimony, 
we are told, cannot prove a miracle. Now the truth is, 
that testimony, of itself and immediately, proves no fac 
whatever, not even the most common. Testimony can 
do nothing more than show us the state of another's 
raind in regard to a given fact. It can only show us, 
that the testifier has a belief, a conviction, that a certain 
phenomenon or event has occurred. Here testimony 
stops ; and the reality of the event is to be judged alto- 
gether from the nature and degree of this conviction, 
and from the circumstances under which it exists. This 
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conviction is an effect, which must have a cause, and 
needs to ba explained ; and if no cause can be foand 
but the real occurrence of the event, then this occur- 
rence is admitted as true. Such is the extent of testi- 
mony. Now a man, who affirms a miraculous pheno- 
menon or event, may give us just as decisive proofs, by 
his character and conduct, of the strength and depth of 
his conviction, as if he were affirming a common occur- 
rence. Testimony then does just as much in the case 
of miracles, as of common events ; that is, it discloses to 
us the conviction of another's mind. Now this convic* 
tion in the case of miracles requires a cause, an explana- 
tion, as much as in every other ; and if the circumstances 
be such, that it could not have sprung up and been 
established but by the reality of the alleged miracle, 
then that great and fundamental principle of human be- 
lief, namely, that every effect must have a cause, com- 
pels us to admit the miracle. 

It may be observed of Hume and of other philosophi- 
cal opposers of our religion, that they are much more 
inclined to argue against miracles in general, than against 
the particular miracles, on which Christianity rests. And 
the reason is obvious. Miracles, when considered in a 
general, abstract manner, that is, when divested of all 
circumstances, and supposed to occur as disconnected 
facts, to stand alone in history, to have no explanations 
or reasons in preceding events, and no influence on those 
which follow, are indeed open to great objection, as 
wanton and useless violations of nature's order ; and it is 
accordingly against miracles, considered in this naked, 
general form, that the arguments of infidelity are chiefly 
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urged. But it is great disingenuity to class under this 
head the miracles of Christianity. They are palpably 
different. They do not stand alone in history ; but are 
roost intimately incorporated with it. They were de- 
manded by the state of the world which preceded them, 
and they have left deep traces on all subsequent ages. 
Tnr fact, the history of the whole civilized world, since 
their alleged occurrence, has been swayed and colored 
by them, and is wholly inexplicable without them. Now 
such flriracles are not to be met and disposed of by gen- 
eral reasonings, which apply only to insulated, unimpor- 
tant, uninfluential prodigies, 

I have thus considered the objections to miracles in 
general ; and I would close this head with observing, 
that these objections will lose their weight, just in pro- 
portion as we strengthen our conviction of God's power 
ov<er nature and of his paternal interest in his creatures. 
The great repugnance to the belief of miraculous agency 
is founded in a lurking atheism, which ascribes suprema- 
<:y to nature, and which, whilst it professes to believe in 
God, questions his tender concern for the improvement 
of men. To a man who cherishes a sense c^ God, the 
great difficulty is, not to account for miracles, but to 
account for their rare occurrence. One of the mysteries 
of the universe is this, that its Author retires «o contin- 
ually behind the veil of his works, that the great and 
good Father does not manifest hiniself more distinctly to 
his creatures. There is something like coldness and 
repulsiveness, in instructing us only by fixed, inflexible 
laws of nature. The intercourse of God with Adam and 
the patriarchs suits our best conceptions of the relatiott 
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which he bears to the human race, and ought not to sur- 
prise^us more, than the expression of a human parent's ten- 
derness and concern towards his offspring. 

After the remarks now made to remove the objection 
to revelation in general, I proceed to consider the evi- 
dences of the christian religion in particular ; and these 
arc so numerous, that should I attempt to compress 
them into the short space which now remains, I could 
give but a syllabus, a dry and uninteresting iadtas. It 
will be more useful to state to vou, with some mstinct- 
ness, the general principle into which all christian evi- 
dences may be resolved, and on which the whole religion 
rests, and then to illustrate it in a few striking particulars. 

All the evidences of Christianity may be traced to this 
great principle, — that every effect must have an ade- 
quate cause. We claim for our religion a divine origi- 
nal, because no adequate cause for it can be found in the 
powers or passions of human nature, or in the circum- 
stances under which it appeared ; because it can only 
be accounted for by the interposition of that Being, to 
whom its first preachers universally ascribe it, and with 
whose nature it perfectly agrees. 

Christianity, by which we mean not merely the doc- 
trines of the religion, but every thing relating to it, its 
rise, its progress, the character of its author, the conduct 
of its propagators ; Christianity, in this broad sense, can 
only be accounted for in two ways. It either sprung 
o m the principles of human nature, under the excite- 
ments, motives, impulses of the age m which it was first 
preached ; or it had its origin in a higher and superna- 
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turai agency. To which of these causes the religion 
should be referred, is not a question beyond our reach ; 
for being partakers of hiiman nature-, and knowing more 
of it than of any other part of creation, we can judge 
with sufficient accuracy of the operation of its principles, 
and of the effects to which they are competent. It is 
indeed true, that human powers are not exactly defined, 
nor can wc state precisely the bounds beyond which 
they cannot pass ; but still the disproportion between 
human nature and an effect ascribed to it may be so 
vast and palpable, as to satisfy us at once, that the effect 
is inexplicable by human power. I know not precisely 
what advances may be made by the intellect of an un- 
assisted savage ; but that a savage in the woods could 
not compose the Principia of Newton is about as plain, 
as that he could not create the world. I know not the 
point, at which bodily strength must stop ; but that a 
man cannot carry Atlas or Andes on his shoulders is a 
safe position. The question, therefore, whether the prin- 
ciples of human nature, under the circumstances, in which 
it was placed at Christ*s birth, will explain his religion, 
is one to which we are competent, and is the great ques- 
tion on which the whole controversy turns. 

Now we maintain, that a great variety of facts belong- 
ing to this religion, — such as the character of its Foun- 
der ; its peculiar principles ; the style and character of 
its records ; its progress ; the conduct, circumstances and 
sufferings of its first propagators ; the reception of it 
from the first on the ground of miraculous attestations ; 
;the prophecies which it fulfilled, and which it contains ; 
its influence on society, and other circumstances connect- 
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conviction is an effect, which must have a cause, and 
needs to ba explained ; and if no cause can be found 
but the real occurrence of the event, then this occur- 
rence is admitted as true. Such is the extent of testi- 
mony. Now a man, who affirms a miraculous pheno- 
menon or event, may give us just as decisive proofs, by 
his character and conduct, of the strength and depth of 
his conviction, as if he were affirming a common occur- 
rence. Testimony then does just as much in the case 
of miracles, as of common events ; that is, it discloses to 
us the conviction of another's mind. Now this convic- 
tion in the case of miracles requires a cause, an explana- 
tion, as much as in every other ; and if the circumstances 
be such, that it could not have sprung up and been 
established but by the reality of the alleged miracle, 
then that great and fundamental principle of human be- 
lief, namely, that every effect must have a cause, com- 
pels us to admit the miracle. 

It may be observed of Hume and of other philosophi- 
cal opposers of our religion, that they are much more 
inclined to argue against miracles in general, than against 
the particular miracles, on which Christianity rests. And 
the reason is obvious. Miracles, when considered in a 
general, abstract manner, that is, when divested of all 
circumstances, and supposed to occur as disconnected 
facts, to stand alone in history, to have no explanations 
or reasons in preceding events, and no influence on those 
w-hich follow, are indeed open to great objection, as 
wanton and useless violations of nature's order ; and it is 
accordingly against miracles, considered in this naked, 
general form, that the arguments of infidelity are chiefly 
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people anticipating a triumphant leader, under whom 
vengeance as well as ambition was to be glutted by the 
prostration of their oppressors, he came as a spiritual 
leader, teaching humility and peace. This undistin- 
guished hostility to the dearest hopes and prejudices of 
his nation ; this disdain of the usual compliances, by 
which ambition and imposture conciliate adherents ; this 
deliberate exposure of himself to rejection and hatred, 
cannot easily be explained by the common principles of 
human nature, and excludes the possibility of selfish aims 
in the Author of Christianity. 

One striking peculiarity in Jesus is the extent, the 
vastness of his views. Whilst all around him looked for 
a Mesiah to liberate God's ancient people, whilst to 
every other Jew, Judea was the exclusive object of 
pride and hope, Jesus came, declaring himself to be the 
deliverer and light of the world, and in his whole teach- 
ing and life, you see a consciousness, which never for- 
sakes him, of a relation to the whole human race. This 
idea of blessing mankind, of spreading a universal reli- 
gion, was the most magnificent which had ever entered 
man's mind. All previous religions had been given to 
particular nations. No conqueror, legislator, philoso- 
pher, in the extravagance of ambition, had ever dreamed 
of subjecting all nations to a common faith. 

This conception of a universal religion, intended alike 
for Jew and Gentile, for all nations and climes, is^wholly 
inexplicable by the circumstances of Jesus. He was a 
Jew, and the first, and deepest, and most constant impres- 
sion on a Jew's mind, was that of the superiority, con- 
ferred on his people and himself by the national religion 
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introduced by Moses. The wall between the Jew and 
the Gentile seemed to reach to heaven. The abolition 
of the peculiarity of Moses, the prostration of the temple 
on Mount Zion, the erection of a new religion, in which 
;ill men would meet as brethren, and which would be the 
common and equal property of Jew and Gentile, these 
were of all ideas the last to spring up in Judea, the last 
for enthusiasm or imposture to originate. 

Compare next these views of Christ with his station 
ill life. He was of humble birth and education, with 
nothing in his lot, with no extensive means, no rank, or 
wealth, or patronage, to infuse vast thoughts and extra- 
vagant plans. The shop-of a carpenter, the village of 
Nazareth, were not spots for ripening a scheme, more 
aspiring and extensive than had ever been formed. It 
in a principle of human nature, that except in case of 
insanity, some proportion is observed between the power 
o/an individual, and his plans and hopes. The purpose, 
to which Jesus devoted himself, was as ill suited to his 
condition as an attempt to change the seasons, or to 
make the sun rise in the west. That a young man, in 
obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, should 
ficriously think of subverting the time-hallowed and deep- 
rooted religions of the world, is a strange fact ; but with 
this purpose we see the miud of Jesus thoroughly im- 
bued ; and, sublime as it is, he never falls below it in 
his language or conduct, but speaks and acts with a 
.consciousness of superiority, with a dignity and authori- 
4^1 becoming this unparalleled destination. 

L'lo this connexion 1 cannot but add another striking 
itance in Jesus, and that is, the calm confidence 
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with which he always looked forward to the accomplish- 
ment of his design. He fully knew the strength of the 
passions and powers which were arrayed against him, and 
was perfectly aware that his life was to be shortened by 
violence ; yet not a word escapes him implying a doubt 
of the ultimate triumphs of his religion. One of the 
beauties of the gospels, and one of the proofs of their 
genuineness, is found in our Saviour's indirect and ob- 
scure allusions to his approaching sufferings, and to the 
glory which was to follow ; allusions showing us the work- 
ings of a mind, thoroughly conscious of being appointed 
to accomplish infinite good through great calamity. This 
entire and patient relinquishment of immediate success, 
this ever present persuasion, that he was to perish before 
bis religion would advance, and this calm, unshaken anti- 
cipation of distant and unbounded triumphs, are remark- 
able traits, throwing a tender and solemn grandeur over 
our Lord, and wholly inexplicable by human principles, 
or by the circumstances in which he was placed. 

The views hitherto taken of Christ relate to his public 
character and oflSce. If we pass to what may be called 
his private character, we shall receive the same impres- 
sion of inexplicable excellence. The most striking trait 
in Jesus was, undoubtedly, benevolence ; and although 
this virtue had existed before, yet it had not been mani- 
fested in the same form and extent. Christ's benevo- 
lence was distinguished first by its expansiveness. At 
that age, an unconfined philanthropy, proposing and toil- 
ing to do good without distinction of country or rank, was 
unknown. Love to man as man, love, comprehending 
the hated Samaritan and the despised publican, was a fea- 
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ture which separated Jesus from the hest men of his na- 
tioD and of the world. Another characteristic of the be^ 
nevolcnce of Jesus was its gentieuess and tenderness, i 
forming a strong contrast with the hardness and ferocity 
of the spirit and manners which then prevailed^ and with ' 
that sternness and inflexibility which the purest philoso- 
phy of Greece and Rome inculcated as the perfection of 
virtue. But its most distinguishing trait was its superi- 
ority to injury. Revenge was one of the recognized 
rights of the age in which he lived ; and though a few 
sages, who had seen its inconsistency with man's dignity, 
had condemned it, yet none had inculcated the duty of 
regarding one's worst enemies with that kindness which 
God manifests to sinful men, and of returning curses' with 
blessings and prayers. This form of benevolencei the 
most disinterested and divine form, was, as you well 
know, manifested by Jesus Christ in infinite strength, 
amidst injuries and indignities which cannot be surpassed. 
Now this singular eminence of goodness, this superiority 
to the degrading influences of the age, under whichall 
other men sufl*ered, needs to be explained ; and one thing 
it dsmonstrates, that Jesus Christ was not an unprincipled 
deceiver, exposing not only his own life, but the lives of 
confiding friends, in an enterprise next to desperate. 

I cannot enlarge on other traits of the character of 
Christ. I will only observe, that it had one distinction, 
which, more than any thing, forms a perfect character. 
It was made up of contrasts ; in other words it was a 
union of excellencies, which are not easily reconciled, 
which seem at first sight incongruous, but which, when 
blended and duly proportioned, constitute moral harmo 
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ny, and attract, with equal power, lore and veneration. 
For example, we discover in Jesus Christ an unparalleled 
dignity of character, a consciousness of greatness, never 
discovered or approached by any other individual in his- 
tory; and yet this was blended with a condescension, 
lowliness, and unostentatious simplicity, which had never 
before been thought consistent with greatness. In like 
manner he united an utter superiority to the world, to its 
pleasures and ordinary interests, with suavity of manners 
and freedom from austerity. He joined strong feeling and 
self-possession ; an indignant sensibility to sin and com- 
passion to the sinner ; an intense devotion to his work, 
and calmness under opposition and ill success ; a univer- 
sal philanthropy, and a susceptibility of private attach- 
ments ; the authority which became the Saviour of the, 
world, and^the tenderness and gratitude of a son. Such 
was the author of our religion. And is his character to 
be explained by imposture or insane enthusiasm ? Does 
it not bear the unambiguous marks of a heavenly origin ? 
Perhaps it may be said, this character never existed. 
Then the invention of it is to be explained, and the re- 
ception which this fiction met with ; and these perhaps 
are as difficult of explanation on natural principles, as its 
real existence. Christ's history bears all the marks of 
reality ; a more frank, simple, unlabored, unostentatious 
narrative was never penned. Besides, bis character, if 
invented, must have been an invention of singular diffi*^ 
culty, because no models existed on which to frame it. 
He stands alone in the records of time. The conception 
of a being, proposing such new and exalted ends, and 
governed by higher principles, than the progress of 
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todetjluidldaTeloped, impliet singobr btdlectvri power. 
That fei^end iodiTidiiab ahoidd joio in eqmDj Tirid cob- 
cepCioDs of thk character ; and shoold not meielj describe 
in general tenns the fictitioas being to whom k wasattri- 
hnled, but thoold introdace him into real life, ahonld 
place him in a great Tariety of drcanwlanoes, m con- 
nexion with iranoas ranlu of men, with friends and foes, 
and ahonld in all preaenre hb identity, show the saaM 
great and singular mind always acting in harmony with 
itself; this is a snpposition hardly credible, and, when 
the circomstances of the writers of the New Testament 
are considered, seems to be as inexplicaUe on human 
principles, as what I before suggested, the composition 
of Newton's Principia by a savage. The character of 
Christ, though delineated in an age of great moral dadc- 
ness, has stood the scrutiny of ages ; and in proportion 
as men's moral sentiments have been refined, its beauty 
has been more seen and felt. To suppose it invented, is 
to suppose that its authors, outstripping their age, had 
attained to a singular delicacy and elevation of moral 
perception and feeling. But these attainments are not 
very reconcilable with the character of its authors, sup- 
posing it to be a fiction ; that is, with the character of 
habitual liars and impious deceivers. 

But we are not only unable to discover power ade- 
quate to this invention. There must have been moHves 
for it ; for men do not make great efforts, without strong 
motives ; and in the whole compass of human incite- 
ments, we challenge the infidel to suggest any, which 
could have prompted to the work now to be explained. 

^^e more* it must be rec6Uected,^.that this invention, 
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if it were one, was receiyed as real, at a period so near to 
the time ascribed to Christ's appearance, that the means 
of detecting it were infinite. That men should send ont 
such a forgery, and that it should prevail and triumph, 
are circumstances not easily reconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of our nature. 

The character of Christ then was real. Its reality is 
the only explanation of the mighty revolution produced 
by his religion. And how can you account for it, but by 
that cause to which he always referred it, a mission from 
the Father 1 

Next to the character of Christ, his Religion might be 
shown to abound in circumstances which contradict and 
repel the idea of a human origin. For example, its 
representations of the paternal character of Qod ; its in- 
culcation of a universal charity ; the stress which it lays 
on inward purity ; its substitution of a spiritual worship 
for the forms and ceremonies, which every where had 
usurped the name, and distinguished the life of religion ; 
its preference of humility, and of the mild, unostenta- 
tious, passive virtues, to the dazzling qualities which had 
monopolized men's admiration ; its consistent and bright 
discoveries of immortality ; its adaptation to the wants of 
man as a sinner ; its adaptation to all the conditions, 
capacities, and sufferings of human nature ; its pure, sub- 
lime, yet practicable morality ; its high and generous 
motives ; and its fitness to form a character, which plainly 
prepares for a higher life than the present ; these are 
peculiarities of Christianity, which will strike us more 
^nd qfiore, in proportton as we understand distinctly the 
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ture which separated Jesus from the best men of his na- < 
tioD and of the world. Another characteristic of the be^ 
nevolence of Jesus was its gentleuess and tenderness, i 
forming a strong contrast with the hardness and ferocity \ 
of the spirit and manners which then prevailed, and with '-^ 
that sternness and inflexibility which the purestr philoso- i 
phy of Greece and Rome inculcated as the perfection of 
virtue. But its most distinguishing trait was its superi- 
ority to injury. Revenge was one of the recognized 
rights of the age in which he lived ; and though a few 
sages, who had seen its inconsistency with man's dignity, 
had condemned it, yet none had inculcated the duty of 
regarding one's worst enemies with that kindness which 
God manifests to sinful men, and of returning curses with . 
blessings and prayers. This form of benevolence, the 
most disinterested and divine form, was, as you well 
know, manifested by Jesus Christ in infinite strength, 
amidst injuries and indignities which cannot be surpassed. 
Now this singular eminence of goodness, this superiority 
to the degrading influences of the age, under which all 
other men suffered, needs to be explained ; and one thing 
it dsmonstrates, that Jesus Christ was not an unprincipled 
deceiver, exposing not only his own life, but the lives of 
confiding friends, in an enterprise next to desperate. 

I cannot enlarge on other traits of the character of 
Christ. I will only observe, that it had one distinction, 
which, more than any thing, forms a perfect character. 
It was made up of contrasts ; in other words it was a 
union of excellencies, which are not easily reconciled, 
which seem at first sight incongruous, but which, when 
blended and duly proportioned, constitute moral harmo 
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more advanced stages of society than that in which it 
was introduced, to wants of human nature not then 
developed, seems to me very striking. The religion 
bear$ the marks of having come from a being who per- 
fectly understood the human mind, and had power to 
provide for its progress. This feature of Christianity is 
of the nature of prophecy. It was an anticipation of 
future and distant ages ; and when we consider among 
whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, can we find 
an explanation of this peculiarity 1 

I have now offered a few hints on the character of 
Christ, and on the character of his religion ; and before 
quitting these topics, I would observe, that they form a 
strong presumption in favor of the miraculous facts of 
the christian history. These miracles were not wrought 
by a man, whose character, in other respects, was ordina- 
ry. They were acts of a being, whose mind was as sin- 
gular as his works, who spoke and acted with more than 
human authority, whose moral qualities and sublime pur- 
poses were in accordance with superhuman powers. 
Christ's miracles are in unison with his whole character, 
and bear a proportion to it, like that which we observe in 
the most harmonious productions of nature ; and in this 
way they receive from it great confirmation. And the 
same presumption in their favor arises from his religion. 
That a religion, carrying in itself such marks of divinity, 
and so inexplicable on human principles, should receive 
outward confirmations from omnipotence, is not surpris- 
ing. The extraordinary character of the religion accords 
with, and seems to demand, extraordinary interpositions 
in its behalf. Its miracles are not solitary, naked, unex- 
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plained, disconnected events, but are Ixmnd «ip witii a 
system, which is worthy of God, and impressed with God ; 
which occupies a large space, and is operating with great 
and increasing energy, in human afiairs. 

As yet I have not touched on what seems to many wri- 
ters the strongest proofs of Christianity, I mean the direct 
evidences of its miracles, by which we mean the testimony 
borne to them, inclnding the character, conduct, and con- 
dition of the witnesses. These I have not time to unfold ; 
nor is this labor needed ; for Paley's inestimable work, 
which is one of your classical books, has stated these 
proofs with gfeat clearness and power, f Would only 
observe, that they may all be resolved into this single 
principle, namely, that the christian miracles were origi- 
nally believed under such circumstances, that this belief 
can only be explained by their actual occurrence. That 
Christianity was received at first on the ground of mira- 
cles, and that its first preachers and converts proved the 
depth and strength of their conviction of these facts, by 
attesting them in sufferings and in death, we know from 
the most ancient records, which relate to this religion, 
both christian and heathen ; and, in fact, this conviction 
can alone explain their adherence to Christianity. Now 
that this conviction could only have sprung from the 
reality of the miracles, we infer fVom the known circum- 
stances of these witnesses, whose passions, interests, and 
strongest prejudices, were originally hostile to the new 
religion ; whose motives for examining with care the 
facts on which it rested were as urgent and solemn, and 
whose means and opportunities of ascertaining their truth 
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were as ample and unfailiDg, as can be conceived to con- 
spire ; so that the supposition of their falsehood cannot 
be admitted, without subverting our trust in human judg- 
ment and human testimony under the most favorable 
circumstances for discovering truth ; that is, without in- 
troducing universal scepticism. 

There is one class of christian evidences, to which I 
have but slightly referred, but which has struck with 
peculiar force men of reflecting minds. I refer to the 
marks of truth and reality, which are found in the Chris- 
tian records ; to the internal proofs which the books of 
the New Testament carry with them, of having been 
written by men, who lived in the first age of Christianity, 
who believed and felt its truth, who bore a part in the 
labours and conflicts which attended its establishment, 
and who wrote from personal knowledge and deep con- 
viction. A few remarks to illustrate the nature and 
power of these internal proofs, which are furnished by 
the books of the New Testament, I will now subjoin. 

The New Testament consists of histories and epistles. 
The historical books, namely, the Gospels and Acts, are 
a continued narrative, embracing many years, and pro- 
fessing to give the history of the rise and progress of the 
religion. Now it is worthy of observation, that these 
writings completely answer their end ; thai they complete- 
ly solve the problem, how this peculiar religion grew up 
and established itself in the world ; that they furnish pre- 
cise and adequate causes for this stupendous revolution 
in human afiairs. It is also worthy of remark, that they 
relate a series of facts, whkh are not only connected with 
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one another, bat are intimately linked with the long series 
which has followed them, and agree accurately with sub- 
sequent history, so as to account for and sustain it. Noir 
that a collection ofjictitious narratives, coming from dif- 
ferent hands, comprehending many years, and spreading 
over many countries, should not only form a consistent 
whole, when taken by themselves ; but should also con- 
nect and mterweave themselves with real history so nat- 
urally and intimately, as to furnish no clue for detection, 
as to exclude the appearance of incongruity and discord- 
ance, and as to give an adequate explanation and the 
only explanation of acknowledged events, of the most 
important revolution in society ; this is a supposition, 
from which an intelligent man at once revolts, and which, 
if admitted, would shake a principal foundation of his- 
tory. 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency of 
Christ's character as developed in the Gospels, and of 
the agreement of the different writers in giving us the 
singular features of his mind. Now there are the same 
marks of truth running through the whole of these narra- 
tives. For example, the effects produced by Jesus on 
the various classes of society ; the different feelings of 
admiration, attachment, and envy, which he called forth ; 
the various expressions of these feelings ; the prejudices, 
mistakes, and gradual illumination of his disciples ; these 
are all given to us with such marks of truth and reality 
as could not easily be counterfeited. The whole history 
is precisely such, as might be expected from the actual 
appearance of such a person as Jesus Christ, in such a 
state of society as then existed. 
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The Epistles, if possible, abound in marks of truth and 
reality even more than the Gospels. They are imbued 
thoroughly with the spirit of the first age of Christianity. 
They bear all the marks of having come from men, 
plunged in the conflicts which the new religion excited, 
alive to its interests, identified with its fortunes. They 
betray the very state of mind, which must have been 
generated by the peculiar condition of the first propaga-- 
tors of the religion. They are letters written on real 
business, intended for immediate effects, designed to meet 
prejudices and passions, which such a religion must at 
first have awakened. They contain not a trace of the 
circumstances of a later age, or of the feelingps, impres- 
sions, and modes of thinking by which later times were 
characterized, aqd from which later writers could not 
easily have escaped, The letters of Paul have a re^ 
markable agreement with his history. They are precisely 
such as might be expected firopi a man of a vehement mind, 
who had been brought up in the schools of Jewish lite- 
rature, who had been converted by a sudden, overwhelm- 
ing miracle, who had been intrusted with the preaching 
of the hew religion to the Gentiles, and who was every 
where met by the prejudices and persecuting spirit of his 
own nation. They are full of obscurities growing out of 
these points of Paul's history and character, and out of 
the circumstances of the infant church, and which nothing 
but an intimate acquaintance with that early period can 
illustrate. This remarkable infusion of the spirit of the 
first age into the christian records cannot easily be ex- 
plained but by the fact, that they were written in that 
age by the real and zealous propagators of Christianity, 
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and that they are records of real conyictions and of ac- 
tual e?eDt8. 



There is another evidence of Christianity, still more 
internal than any on which I have yet dwelt, an evidence 
to be felt rather than described, bat not less real, because 
founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction of the 
divine original of oar religion, which springs ap and con- 
tinually g^ins strength, in those who apply it habitaally 
to their tempers and lives, and who embibe its. spirit and 
hopes. In such men, there is a consciousness of the 
adaptation of Christianity to their noblest faculties ; a 
consciousness of its exalting and consoling influences, of 
its power to confer the true happiness of human nature, 
to give that peace, which the world cannot give ; which 
assures them, that it is not of earthly origin, but a ray 
from the Everlasting Light, a stream from the fountain of 
Heavenly Wisdom and Love. This is the evidence which 
sustains the faith of thousands, who never read and can- 
not understand the learned books of christian apologists, 
who want, perhaps, words to explain the ground of their 
belief, but whose faith is of adamantine firmness, who 
hold the gospel with a conviction more intimate and un- 
wavering, than mere argument ever produced. 

But I must tear myself from a subject, which opens 
upon me continually as I proceed. — Imperfect as this dis- 
cussion is, the conclusion, I trust, is placed beyond doubt, 
that Christianity is true. And, my hearers, if true, it is 
the greatest of all truths, deserving and demanding our 
reverent attention and fervent gratitude. This religion 
must never be confounded with our comnkon blessings. 
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It is a revelation of pardon, which, as sinners, we all need. 
Still more» it is a revelation of haman immortality ; a doc- 
trine, which, however undervalued amidst the hright an- 
ticipations of inexperienced youth, is found to he our 
strength and consolation, and the only effectual spring of 
persevering and victorious virtue, when the realities of 
life have scattered our visionary hopes ; when pain, dis- 
appointment, and temptation press upon us ; when this 
world's enjoyments are found unahle to quench that deep 
thirst of happiness which hums in every breast ; when 
iriends whom we love as our own souls, die ; and our 
own graves open hefore us. — To all who hear me, and 
especially to my young hearers, I would say, let the truth 
of this religion be the strongest conviction of your under- 
standings ; let its motives and precepts sway with an ab- 
solute power your characters and lives. 
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CAUSES, fitc. 



Whbrb a people for^^a long succession of years have 
been making a. steady, continual and uiiesuunpled pro- 
gress in religious inquiry, it is but reasonable to refer it 
to causes deeply seated in those institutions which distin- 
guish them from other nations, and in their fixed and 
peculiar habits of thinking and acting. The history of 
religious opinions in tms section of our country presents, 
as I conceive, a striking illustration of the justness of 
this remark. Never has there been a change greater or 
more remarkable ; but the careful and attentive observer 
will be able to trace it, without much difficulty, to the 
operation of the same general causes, to which we are. 
likewise indebted for almost evei^ thing else, that distin- 
guishes the condition, or the character, of the people of 
New England. I have thought it would be useful to 
consider some of these causes ; and to point out the 
bearing and influence they have had on the progress of 
Liberal Christianity. 

I do not mean by this, that the progress of Liberal 
Christianity has been confined to a particular spot Ow- 
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ifig to the liberal tendencies of our gorenunent, and all 
our public inBtitutiona, and to the general diffusion of 
knowledge and a spirit of inquirj through the community, 
it has undoubtedly been making progress in every part of 
our country ; and owing, also, to the liberal tendencies of 
the age, and the advancement of society and the human 
mind, it has, at the same time, been making progress in 
every part of the world* My only object, therefore, is to 
mention some of the causes, which have made this pro 
gross more rapid, and more observable here, than eiso 
where; and to show, that these causes are the same, 
which have contributed to the advancement of New 
Bngland in all other r«^cts. 

The first of these causes may be found in the character 
of our puritan ancestors, and in the impulse w)uch their 
example gave to religious inquiry, and religious liberty. 

They were consistent Pr<destcaAs; called puritans, says 
a cotemporary, because they ** would iiave the church 
thoroughly reformed; that is, purged fix>m all those 
inventions, which have been brought into it since this age 
of the apostles, and reduced entirely to the scripture 
purity." '* Nothing was more disagreeable to them," 
says the author of the New England Chronology, <* than 
to be called by the name of any mere man whatever, 
aince they renounced all attachment to any mere human 
systems or expositions of scripture, and reserved an entire 
and perpetual liberty of searching the inspired records, 
and of forming both their principles and practice from 
those discoveries they should make therein, without im- 
posing them on others.'* It is not pretended that thQ 
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rights 'of private judgment were understood then, as they 
are understood now. Even Hume, however, though he 
despised their superstition, and detested most of their 
political leanings, is yet constrained to pass on the Inde- 
pendents the high eulogium, that '* of all christian sects 
this was the first, which during its prosperity, as well as 
its adversity, always adopted the principle of toleration." 
Besides, our fathers were not only Protestants, but 
Protestant dissenters ; *' rooters," as they were sometimes 
scornfully termed by their enemies, an appellation still 
more pointed and significant, than the modem term, 
'^ radical." It matters not what were the particular doc- 
trines, or what the particular practices, on account of 
which they separated from the Established Church ; it is 
the effect of their example as separatists, that we are 
considering. It was not the wearing of the surplice, or 
the kneeling at the altar, that they objected to, so much 
as the authority that would impose them, and the danger 
of the precedent, should they once submit to the imposi- 
tion. It was the bold and vigorous stand they made 
against arbitrary power ; their determination to iive and 
die by the principle, that the Scriptureis are the only au- 
thority to be acknowledged in religious matters, reserving 
to themselves the right of judging what scripture is, and 
what scripture means ; it was their determined and prompt 
resistance to all usurpations over the mind and conscience, 
in whatever shape they might come, and however trivia] 
in theiriirst demands, which stampt the character of the 
men, and, I may add, the character of the race. It was 
not their peculiar opinions, nor their peculiar practiced, 
which they transmitted to their descendants ; but, what 
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they v&iued more than either, their peculiar spirit ; and 
this I trust will live in us, and be cherished by us, as kpg 
as a drop of their blood flows in our veins. 

But it was not merely a courage to assert and defisnd 
the right of private judgment, that distinguished our pu- 
ritan ancestors, but a much rarer quality — a courage to 
exercise this right Though setting a high and just value 
on Luther's Reformation, they did not think, that Luther's 
Reformation had made them so wise, that the word rf 
God might not make them wiser. They had early Men 
under the censure of Elizabeth, as being " overbold with 
the Almighty, making too many scannings of his blessed 
will, as lawyers did with human testaments*" When 
they came to a determination to establish themselves here, 
we have abundant documents to prove, that it was with 
a strong presentiment, a confident expectation, that, God 
liad, as they themselves beautifully expressed it, '^ more 
truth yet to break forth out of his holy w<Hrd.'* They 
evidently looked forward to the time, when the poor 
churches, which they were planting in the- wildemeaSy 
would take the lead in a much more thorough refonnai- 
tion, than had yet been attempted. Whether this expecp 
tation was well or ill founded, it had this imp(»rtant 
practical efiect on those who indulged it. It led them to 
study the scriptures with less prejudice, and a more care- 
fid scrutiny ; believing that they might find there, what 
they had never found there before. The impulse, which 
this gave to religious inquiry, has been perpetuated ; and 
we have but yielded to it in coming to the opinions, 
which we now hold. 

I pay again, therefore, that one cause which has made 
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the progress of Liberal Christianity nkore rapid, and more 
observable here, than elsewhere, is to be found in the char- 
acter of our puritan ancestors, and in the impulse which 
their example gave to religious inquiry, and religious 
liberty. It is time for men to be done with the senseless 
clamour, that we have departed from the {Principles of the 
Fathers of New England. If it is merely meant by this, 
that we have been able to make some progress in reli-^ 
gioufl knowledge during the two long centuries tliat have 
intervened, is this any cause of wonder? Is this a proper 
ground of accusation? Nay, is this any thing more than 
what, as we have seen, our fathers themselves expected ? 
Besides, it is nothing to the purpose to prove, that our 
opinions and practices are different from theirs ; for the 
circumstances are also different. It must be shown, that 
ova opinions and practices would have been different from 
theirs, had they been placed in the same circumstances. 
The question is, whether we are in the same progress,' 
not whether we are in the same stiige of the progress ; 
foXf mx^sptfemg us to be in progress, this must alter from age 
ta age. The question is, whether we are men 'of the same 
eaiit of chiaracter ; and being so, whether it' is possible 
for UM to- hold different opinions from what we do, in 
the present advanced state of society and the human 
mind* Fw who were our fathers ? — ^Were they the men 
who thought that the Reformatiion had gone far enough ? 
N©rf— Were they the men, who conceived that noth- 
ing more was to be learned from- the Bible ? No. — 
Were they the men tamely to acquiesce in the imposi- 
tion of a creed, which the age had outgrown ? No — . 
W^re they the men to shrink from an avowad of their 
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dissent from popular and long established errors, from a 
dread of the cry of innoTation ? No. All history an- 
swers, No. Neither are we ; and it is because we are 
not, that we hold our present position in the religiooi 
world ; and should we ever desert it from timidity, or 
betray it from inconstancy, we prove ourselves, by that 
act, unworthy of our name and race. I believe, as I be- 
lieve I live, that if the Fathers of New England, if Rol^ 
inson and Higginson, Bradford and Winthrop, had been 
born two hundred years later, they would have been 
found among our warmest and most effective coadjutors. 
And in that cloud of witnesses, who have finished their 
testimony, and are now looking down on the struggles 
and triumphs of truth in this world, I - believe^ as I be- . 
lieve I live, that dicre are none, who will behold with 
more joy than they, that the impulse, which their exan^ 
pie gave to religious inquiry and religious liberty, has 
not been lost on the generations that have followed them. 

The second cause, which I shall mention as making 
the progress of Liberal Christianity more rapid and more 
observable in New England, than elsewhere, is to be 
found in the popular cast of our religious institutions. 

It is remarkable, that the principle of independency has 
been adopted in the prevailing form of church government 
no where else, but in New England. Here, however, our 
ancestors took special care, that the privilege should be 
secured ; and watched with a searching jealousy every 
motion in church or state, that threatened its infringe 
ment. To the demands of popes, or bishops, or councils, 
or synods, or consistories, or presbyteries, they had but 
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one aaswer to make, and that was always ready. **• Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know; but who are ye?" They 
conceived, that every congregation of christians possess- 
ed within itself all ecclesiastical powers and ikculties ; to 
be exercised and applied according to the will of the 
whole, or, in case they were divided, of a majority of its 
members. To preserve a c<»nmunity of interest, protec- 
tion and fellowship, they did, indeed, make it the duty of 
every suck church to consult the neighbouring churches 
in all important events, such as the ordination of a minis- 
ter ; and in all cases of difficulty, or internal dissention ; 
and to follow the advice given them, provided they 
thought it good advice ; but it was expressly forbidden 
them to submit to it as authority. I find it stated thus 
in one of their old books : *' If a church in a citie and 
the officers thereof, be of more eminent gifts and graces, 
' than a church in a village, it is a just occasion for the 
church in the village to listen the more after the counsel 
of the church in the citie ; but not to submit the more 
onto their auikoritjf* And so it is true, a classis of the 
fxresbyters of flMmy churches may excel (in more variety 
of aD abilities) than the presbyterie of any one church ; 
yet that only reacheth to make their counsel the more 
weighty and acceptable, but not to invest them with more 
rale, or more authority." Nay, so jealous were they, in 
the early settlement of the country, of any association 
menacing the boasted independency of their churches, 
that when it was understood, that the ministers of Bos- 
ton and the vicinity were in the habit of meeting once a 
fortnight at each other *s houses, where some question was 
commonly debated, the practice wae much frowned on by 
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the mioisters of Saleo ; od te ffromd. ■> Aej aid, tint 
** it would grow into a p t caby teiy y or loperinteBdcBeT, it 
the prejadice of the chnreh liberties.** 

It WM this ererwakelbl faspicion, thi* miooiiiiiienbk 
dread of ererj thing like eccle«utical conaooatkws and 
tribunals, to which our churches are indebted not osly 
for much of the liberty they enjoy, hot also fi>r mach 
of the progress they hare nuule in rdigioas infoiry. 
As it was, we know that the almost unbounded inilnpnfle 
of Cotton, and others of the clergy of that day, gare 
oecasion for serious alarm to the leading men ci the 
colony ; and nothing but this determination of the people 
to preserve their congregational independency could have 
prcssented an eflectnal barrier to the encroachments rf 
that most subtle, plausible, and imposing of all nsoipa- 
tions, I mean, the usurpation of the priesthood. Could 
they have succeeded in estaUishing a ^iritual court— a 
court claiming and exercising authority over ministers 
and churclies, over faith and conscience, like aD other 
courts of the kind, its firnt act would probably have been 
to decree a cesflation of intellectual and religious im- 
provomeut throughout its jurisdiction ; and it might have 
inarle tlie diflTorencc of a century in the advancement of 
the mind ou the prohibited subjects. True it might, and 
it ])robably would have disclaimed the use of the civil 
arm. It miglit have had nothing to do with racks, and 
tb^^ots, and dungeons, the common accompaniment of 
pcrsuciition in the old world. But there may be a tyran* 
ny, wh(;ro thore is no visible tyranny. Men may be en- 
Hlavcd by the use that is made of their fears, prejudices, 
and HU|)erstitions; The coTisciencc may be shackled, 
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while the body is free. Men may wear their fetters in 
their souls. And that it has not been so with the people 
of New England, has been owing not a little to the popu- 
lar and independent cast of our religious institutions. 

We do not pretend, that our fathers were free from 
the errors and the bigotry common to their times ; but 
there is one thing, in which they differed from aU their 
ootemporaries, and which entitles them to the gratitude 
and veneration of their posterity. Though they had 
their erriNrs and their bigotry, they did not seek to entail 
them on their descendants, by incorporating them into 
formularies and creeds, that were to be of perpetual obli- 
gation. They left their views of religion, such as they 
were ; but they left them without any obstacle to their 
correction and amendment, whenever this should become 
necessary to accommodate them to the progressive illa> 
mination of the human mind. Compare our condition 
in this respect, with that of the English Establishment, 
from which our fathers separated. The liberal members 
of that church have eight times attempted its reform, 
bnt without the least success ; so as to justify the strong 
language used by one of its most distinguished orna- 
ments, as he looked back on these failures, and in the 
bitterness of his soul considered that the cause of them 
was permanent. ^' Here, then, hath Terminus fixed 
his pedestal, and here hath he kept his station for two 
whole centuries. We are just where the Acts of Uni- 
formity left us, and where, for aught that appears in the 
tiempeT of the times, the last trumpet will find us." 

No, it will not be so. There is a power at work,- 
stronger— infinitely stronger— than the establishments of 
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men, which is trying all establishments, as it were, by 
fire. They may multiply their creeds and subscriptionB, 
until, to use the language of Milton, " he who would 
take orders, must subscribe slave, and take an oath 
withal ;" there is that, however, in the tendencies of so- 
ciety and the human mind, which tells us that they can- 
not be forever resisted. But though creeds and establish- 
ments cannot stop the progress of truth, they may, and 
they will, obstruct its natural and regular progress ; and 
it is because they have not existed in our churches to ob^ 
struct the natural and regular progress of truth, that Lib- 
eral Christianity has made such advances. It is remark* 
able of Liberal Christianity in New England, that it is 
almost entirely of domestic growth. It was not brought 
here ; it has grown up spontaneously. Intelligent and 
thinking men all over the country, without any concert, 
and with nothing but the Bible for their guide, have been 
led to adopt liberal views ; in some instances without be- 
ing aware at the time, that there were any other persons 
in the world holding a similar faith. Nay, I believe it to be 
undeniable, that wherever all artificial obstructions to 
free inquiry are removed, Liberal Christianity will spring 
up spontaneously. Its friends certainly think so; and 
that its enemies think so too, is proved by the fact of their 
resorting to these artificial obstructions, avowedly as their 
only security against its further and universal spread. 
To account, therefore, for the greater progress which 
Liberal Christianity has made in New England, than 
elsewhere, it is only necessary to consider, what all will 
concede, that there is no other place in the world, where.so 
few artificial obstructions exist to the progress of trath. 
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I have room to consider but one other cause, which 
has contributed to make the progress of Liberal Christ- 
ianity more rapid, and more observable in New England, 
than elsewhere. It is to be found in the interest taken 
by the people generally, and especially by the thinking 
and intelligent part of the community, in theological 
dlBcussions. 

Unhappily in most other places the reading and influ- 
ential classes bestow but little attention on religious in- 
quiries ; either from indifference to the whole subject, or 
from disgust at the forms under wjiich they commonly 
hear it presented, or from an impression that these are 
matters to be left to the clergy for them to manage. But 
in New England it has always been different. From the 
beginning we find the governors, judges and counsellors 
mingling with their ministers, and supporting with great 
ability their own views on points of doctrine and disci- 
pline. This, of course, has had the effect to elevate the 
standard of thought and conversation on religious sub- 
jects ; and this again has stimulated the clergy to greater 
efforts, that they might bring their preaching up to this 
standard; so that two good influences. have been exerted, 
and these, also, of a kind to act and, react perpetually 
on one another. As a general rule, the preaching in any 
place will be what public sentiment demands, and never 
much above what public sentiment demands. 

There is, also, another effect, which the interest taken 
by the laity in theological discussions has had on the pro- 
gress of religious knowledge. We find that where this 
subject has occupied the minds, as well as affected the 
hearts of laymen, their studies have commonly resulted 
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dissent from popular and long established errors, fiom a 
dread of the cry of innovation ? No. All history an- 
swers, No. Neither are we ; and it is because we are 
not, that we hold our present position in the religiooi 
world ; and should we ever desert it from timidity, or 
betray it from inconstancy, we prove ourselves, by that 
act, unworthy of our name and race. I believe, as I be- 
lieve I live, that if the Fathers of New England, if Rob- 
inson and Higginson, Bradford and Winthrop, had been 
born two hundred years later, they would have been 
found among our warmest and most effective coadjutorSi 
And in that cloud of witnesses, who have finished their 
testimony, and are now looking down on the struggles 
and triumphs of truth in this world, I - believe, as I be- . 
lieve I live, that there are none, who will behold with 
more joy than they, that the impulse, which their exann 
pie gave to religious inquiry and religious liberty, has 
not been lost on the generations that have followed them. 

The second cause, which I shall mention as making 
the progress of Liberal Christianity more rapid and more 
observable in New England, than elsewhere, is to be 
found in the popular cast of our religious instituticms. 

It is remarkable, that the principle of independency has 
been adopted in the prevailing form of church government 
no where else, but in New England. Here, however, our 
ancestors took special care, that the privilege should be 
secured ; and watched with a searching jealousy every 
motion in church or state, that threatened its infringe- 
ment. To the demands of popes, or bishops, or councils, 
or synods, or consistories, or presbyteries, they had but 
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what the people have done, than to what the clergy have 
done. The clergy, as a body, never yet led the way in 
improvement, and never will. Here, as elsewhere, the 
people were before them, and are before them, and pro- 
bably always will be before them. It is much the fashion 
with some men not unfriendly on the whole to Liberal 
Christianity, to speak however of the change it has in- 
troduced, as a great and hazardous etfkeriment But who 
are referred to, as trying this experiment ? The clergy T 
If so, it is contradicted by what we have just said. Be- 
sides, it is in no prc^r sense an experiment, that any 
body is trying. It is no more an eiqperiment, than the 
revival of letters was an experiment. It is no more an 
experiment, than the Reformation under Luther was an 
experiment. It is no more an experiment, than the 
American Revolution was an experiment. It is the nat^ 
ural, and J may add, the necessary consequence of an 
advanced state of society in every other kind of know- 
ledge, enabling and requiring it to make a corresponding 
advancement in religious knowledge. It is not the work 
of passion or caprice, nor the influence of a few power- 
ful individuals, nor any preconcerted plan of a refined 
policy ; but the natural and necessary result of the pro- 
gress of the human mind. It is the progress of mind ; 
and this again has been carried on by the combined ac- 
tion of a million of causes operating together as certainly 
and irresistibly as the laws of nature. 

Thus do I trace the rise and progress of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in New England to the same general causes, to 
which we are also indebted for almost every thing else, that 
distinguishes our condition as a highly favoured people. 
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Well may we have confiilcuce in views, that are mak- 
ing progress in the world by such means. And as we pro- 
fess to hold doctrines, ^hat approach nearer than any others 
to the instructions of our .blessed Lord, let us endeavour 
to make our characters and our lives approach as much 
nearer to his example. It has long been felt that Christ- 
ianity is deatined, in the providence, of God, to affect 
much more diro(;t|jfand powerfully the social and moral 
condition of mankind, than anj^of its forms heretofore 
established have evinced a capacity for doing. If we 
have found that form which possesses this capacity, let it 
appear. Let it elevate the tone of moral feeling in the 
community. Let it save our youth from the pollutions of 
a sensual life. Let it make the conduct of our men of 
standing and influence more decidedly religious and 
christian. Let it reform and purify the public amuse- 
ments, which have so much to do in forming the charac- f 
ter of a people. Let it increase the abhorrence felt 
against war, and against all the anti-christian practices of 
communities and states. Over all, and above all, let it 
induce a spirit of humble, ardent, and enlightened piety. 
Then shall be fulfilled the prediction of our fathers; that 
in the feeble churches, which they were planting in a 
strange land, there should spring up a light, such as had 
never dawned on the corrupt establishments of the old 
world. Nor will its blessed influences be confined to 
any kindred, or country, or tongue. But He, who ruletli 
in the earth, " shall destroy in this mountain the face of 
the covering cast over all people, and the veil that is 
spread over all nations." 
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POPULAR ERROR, &c. 



There is hardly a more common, and hardly a more 
hartful mistake on the subject of religion, than the belief 
that its obligations may be assumed or deferred at our 
pleasure, or, as we sometimes choose to term it, our con- 
venience. Many a one there is, who, like Felix, will 
take it upon himself without the least fear or shame, to 
defer the acknowledgment of duty, to dismiss the most 
jserious considerations of life, and bid them come again 
at another time, a more convenient season. Many a one 
there is, who, fully aware of his obligations, folly sensible 
that there is such a thing as duty, and acquainted with its 
several requirements, yet imagines that he can in some 
measure evade their demands, and escape from their 
authority, by neglecting to make a public avowal of his 
subjection to them ; imagines that he can throw off a 
portion of his responsibility, by withholding his confession 
of it. Just as if his assent or his silence made any 
difference in his moral situation ; as if he really possess- 
ed the right of thus trifling and dallyipg with the service 
of God. 
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This strange and pernicious error I shall now endeaTor 
to expose, as fully and satisfiictorily as lies in my power ; 
and if I should fail in the attempt of conyincing otiiers, it 
will not be because the total strength of my own convictioD 
is not enlisted and heartily engaged in the cause. 

In the first place, let us see what is the origin, and 
what the extent of human obligation. Its origin ii 
obviously to be carried up to the Being by whose will 
we are placed in this world. Our existence, Acuities, 
perceptions, and pleasures, are all derived from God. 
All that we possess is hi^ free endowment and gif^ and he 
is therefore the first and supreme object of our duty ; 
and as he b perfectly good and wise, as he has never 
acted unjustly towards any one of us, and consequently 
never forfeited the minutest particle of his right over us, 
our obligations toward him are constant and entire, as 
constant as breath, and as comprehensive as the capacities 
of our nature and the circumstances of our being. As 
long as we live, we are the subjects of the King of kings ; 
and as his right over us is unquestionable and unlimited, 
the extent of our duty is to do at all times and with all 
our heart, precisely what he requires us to do. 

The next question is, what does God require of usi 
'* He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? " This 
is a summary of our obligations, pronounced by one of 
his own prophets. In his revealed word, the particulars 
of our duty are sufficiently explained. It is there that 
we must look for them, and it is hardly possible to mis- 
understand them. It is not in the least degree necessary 
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for me, while on this subject, to enumerate them. Suffice 
it to say, that it is the duty of all men to cherish every 
amiable and holy feeling, and to practise all the virtues ; 
or, to speak more strictly and properly, it is the duty of 
every one to endeavor to do this, earnestly, faithfully, and 
sincerely. Whatever is good, that we should strive to do, 
or be ; whatever is bad, that we should dismiss or avoid, as 
quickly and as effectually as we can. It is our duty to aim 
at perfect righteousness, perfect virtue ; and, as I have 
shown from the nature of our relation with the Deity, 
this is our duty at all times, and under all circumstances, 
in youth and in age, in prosperity and in want, in gladness 
and in grief. 

And now let me ask, how these obligations are to be 
postponed 1 How, on the one hand, are they to be assum- 
ed, and on the other, how are they to be delayed or set 
aside ? it seems to me to be trifling with the declarations 
of God, and the condition of humanity, to talk of a right, 
or an ability, or an intention to do either. How can that 
be assumed, which was imposed upon us at our birth ? 
How can that be delayed or set aside, which from its 
very nature can neither be averted, nor in any way altered 
or moved ? We begin existence as the subjects of God, 
and at no one period of life are we more under his 
government and jurisdiction than at any other ; in what 
possible manner, then, does it belong to us to say, that 
now we will not be amenable to his laws, and noW, by 
our own free thought and pleasure, we will place our- 
selves under his authority 1 

The reader will have perceived, ere this, the particular 
point which I have had in view ; and I will therefore 
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in their embracing liberal sentiments. I might here refer, 
if it were necessary, to the immortal names of Newton', 
Milton, and Locke ; who are known to have given the 
whole force of their prodigious powers to the investig»> 
tion of religious truth, and to have rested at last in the 
ad<^ytion of liberal principles. I might also say the same 
of some of the most distinguished statesmen, and jurisli» 
and general seholarB of our own country, living and dead. 
Nor is it difficult to account for the fiu^t that the religious 
inquiries of laymen should more frequently terminate in 
the adoption of liberal views, than those of the clergy ; 
as laymen must be supposed to be more free from sectih 
rian biasses, and to have fewer personal interests to warp 
the judgment, perhaps unconsciously; and besides, the 
layman derives an advantage from an intimate aicquaint- 
ance with the world and human nature, which the divine, 
with his reserved and recluse habits can hardly hope to 
acquire. As, therefore, there is no place in the world 
where the opinions of lajrmen have had so much influence 
in deciding the public mind on the subject of religion, as 
in New England, we cannot wonder at the prevalence it 
has given to Liberal Christianity. I may also be permit- 
ted to add, that as the testimony of laymen for the truth 
of Christianity in general, other things being equal, is 
admitted by all to be of more weight than the testimony 
of the clergy, inasmuch as the former cannot be suspected 
of professional leanings ; so likewise their testimony for 
any particular form of Christianity is deserving of the 
more regard for the same reason. 

The truth is, that the change which has taken place in 
religious opiniona in this quarter is owing much more to 
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what the people have done, than to what the clergy have 
done. The clergy, as a body, never yet led the way in 
improvement, and never will. Here, as elsewhere, the 
people were before them, and are before them, and pro* 
bably always will be before them. It is much the fashion 
with some men not unfriendly on the whole to Liberal 
Christianity, to speak however of the clu^uoge it has in- 
troduced, as a great and hazardous eiH^ffhrnemU But who 
are referred to, as trying this experiment ? The clergy t 
If so, it is contradicted by what we have just said. Be- 
sides, it is in DO proper sense an experiment, that any 
body is trying. It is no more an experiment, than the 
revival of letters was an experiment. It is no mcHre an 
experiment, than the Reformation under Luther was an 
experiment. It is no more an experiment, than the 
American Revolution was an experiments It is the nat* 
ural, and X may add, the necessary consequence of an 
advanced state of society in every other kind of know- 
ledge, enabling and requiring it to make a corresponding 
advancement in religious knowledge. It is not the work 
of passion or caprice, n<Hr the influence of a few power- 
ful individuals, nor any preconcerted jfdan of a refined 
policy ; but the natural and necessary result of the pro- 
gress of the human mind. It is the progress of mind ; 
and this again has been carried on by the ocnnbined ac- 
tion of a million of causes operating together as certainly 
and irresistibly as the laws of nature. 

Thus do I trace the rise aod progress of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in New England to the same general causes, to 
which we are also indebted for almost every thing else, that 
distinguishes our condition as a highly favoured i^eo^le. 
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Well may we have confiilciice in views, that are mak- 
ing progress in the world by such means. And as we pro- 
fess to hold doctrincs^^hat approach nearer than any others 
to the instructions of our blessed Lord, let us endeavour 
to make our characters and our lives approach as much 
nearer to his example. It has long been felt that Christ- 
ianity is dej^yned, in the providence, of God, to affect 
much more dir«<;t(]rand powerfully the social and moral 
condition of mankind, than anj^of its forms heretofore 
established have evinced a caplicity for doing. If we 
have found that form which possesses this capacity, let it 
appear. Let it elevate the tone of moral feeling in the 
community. Let it save our youth from the pollutions of 
a sensual life. Let it make the conduct of our men of 
standing and influence more decidedly religious and 
christian. Let it reform and purify the public amuse- 
ments, which have so much to do in forming the charac- 
ter of a people. Let it increase the abhorrence felt 
against war, and against all the anti-christian practices of 
communities and states. Over all, and above all, let it 
induce a spirit of humble, ardent, and enlightened piety. 
Then shall be fulfilled the prediction of our fathers ; that 
in the feeble churches, wliich they were planting in a 
strange land, there shonld spring up a light, such as had 
never dawned on the corrupt establishments of the old 
world. Nor will its blessed influences be confined to 
any kindred, or country, or tongue. But He, who ruleth 
in the earth, " shall destroy in this mountain the face of 
the covering cast over all people, and the veil that is 
spread over all nations." 
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pennitled, was alwmjs eucted of them, or I entiidj nis> 
nderaUiid the spirit and letter of the GospeL Is ii tkat 
tbej should assidooaslj attend vpon the ontwmid meaBS 
of grace ; that thej shoold be coosunt in their place at 
choreh ; that thej should be found at all meetings calM 
for religioiis porpoees, and adapted to promote rdigioni 
ends? Bat all that thej coold do in this way befine^ 
eoosistentlj with their real good, and with the datj 
which thej owed to their own fiunilies, and the Magjk- 
tions which chained them to their own hearths and do* 
mesdc altars, thej ought to have done ; and move than 
this, let me add, thej ought neTer to do ; for it then 
swdb into an excess, and is converted into disapation, 
and maj, not uncharitabi j, be called a sin. So it is with 
regard to conTersation, demeanor and dress. In each of 
these particulars there is a general standard of prc^Nnetj, 
which ought nerer to be transgressed bj a wide depart- 
ure from it on either side. Frirolity and flippancy, lentj 
and extravagance, are errors in any one ; and an unnatu- 
ral gloominess and stiffness, a dark and fanereal habit of 
feature and gesture, required by no circumstances, and 
tending to no good, are also errors, and can be proper in 
no one. I am wholly at a loss to conceive what course 
a communicant should pursue, which should not also be 
pursued by every individual who is acquainted with the 
revealed word and will of his Maker. 

On a subject of this nature it is highly important that 
I should not be misapprehended. I would guard as 
carefully as I am able against the supposition, that I 
would treat the holy commuuion as a light matter, and 
represent christian obligation as a loose and easy tie. 
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On the contrar J, it is precisely because I hold religion to 
be of deep and universal concern, because I know it to 
be as momentous as life and as serious as death, that I 
bare endeavored to combat the notion that it requires of 
one what it does not require of all, or that it releases one 
ir<mi what it enjoins on another. It is precisely on ae- 
coant of its unchangeable character, its unlimited appli- 
cation, and its inestimable value, that I have denied that 
SBj of its obligations can, properly speaking, be new ; 
that I have denied that they can be thrown off or ae- 
siimed at pleasure ; that I have asserted that our Maker 
has just as many and as weighty claims on our hearts 
and lives, before we solemnly acknowledge them, as after 
such a ceremony. I have not advanced, it ought not to be 
supposed that I would advance, the smallest word of this 
essay, in order to make any portion of the community 
less religious ; my sincere wish and prayer is, that the 
whole community may be more so. If I would chase 
away shadows, it is only that I may introduce substantial 
realities in their stead. 

I would observe, that there is one circumstance which 
seems to take off the weight ^f religious obligation ; and 
that is» unavoidable ignorance. In what has been said, 
I have all along referred to those who either know or 
might easily know, what the obligations of religion are. 
To him who knows them not, the untutored savage for 
instance, they have no existence ; or rather, the same 
obligations which bind the Christian have no existence. 
But even the savage is subjected to obligations, accord- 
ing' to his knowledge and opportunities ; and we may 
likewise say of him, that no formal acknowledgment 
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for me, while on this subject, to enumerate them. Suffice 
it to say, that it is the dutj of all men to cherish every 
amiable and holy feeling, and to practise all the virtues ; 
or, to speak more strictly and properly, it is the duty of 
every one to endeavor to do this, earnestly, faithfully, and 
sincerely. Whatever is good, that we should strive to do, 
or be ; whatever is bad, that we should dismiss or avoid, as 
quickly and as effectually as we can. It is our duty to aim 
at perfect righteousness, perfect virtue ; and, as I have 
shown from the nature of our relation with the Deity, 
this is our duty at all times, and under all circumstances, 
in youth and in age, in prosperity and in want, in gladness 
and in grief. 

And now let me ask, how these obligations are to be 
postponed 1 How, on the one hand, are they to be assum- 
ed, and on the other, how are they to be delayed or set 
aside ? it seems to me to be trifling with the declarations 
of God, and the condition of humanity, to talk of a right, 
or an ability, or an intention to do either. How can that 
be assumed, which was imposed upon us at our birth ? 
How can that be delayed or set aside, which from its 
very nature can neither be averted, nor in any way altered 
or moved ? We begin existence as the subjects of God, 
and at no one period of life are we more under his 
government and jurisdiction than at any other ; in what 
possible manner, then, does it belong to us to say, that 
now we will not be amenable to his laws, and noW, by 
our own free thought and pleasure, we will place our- 
selves under his authority 1 

The reader will have perceived, ere this, the particular 
point which I have had in view ; and I will therefore 
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When all other objections to Unitarianism fail, it is 
common for opponents to say, that this system is very well 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. This ob* 
jection has really had a good deal of influence on com- 
mon and weak minds ; not because it has been under- 
stood, or is well founded, but because it is one which 
any body can make, and every body remembers : besides, 
as it specifies nothing, and seems to relate rather to im- 
perfection, than to any thing positively wrong, it is, for 
this reason, at once more likely to be admitted, and more 
difficult to expose, or repel. These considerations have 
induced me to undertake, in the following pages, to vin- 
dicate Unitarianism from the charge of not going far 
enough ; and this I shall do by showing, that it goes far 
enough for scripture, far enough for safety, and far enough 
for moral effect. 

I. Unitarianism goes far enough for scripture. 
I begin by distinctly stating the true reason why Uni- 
tarians do Qot go any further. It is the same with that 
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enter at mice on the subject to which these general re- 
marks were intended to lead. I hesitate not to acknow- 
ledge that I do not understand the propriety of the lan- 
guage so common in the mouths of those who approach 
f(Nr the first time, or who are about to approach for 
the first time, the communion table of our Saviour. 
They say that they are going to take on themselves new 
and solemn obligations. Others, in speaking of the act, 
express themselves in the same manner. In short, there 
is no phrase more common. In my c^inion, there is none 
more unmeaning ; and I shall continue to think so, till it 
can be shown to me how it is possible that a creature of 
God cccn take on himself a new religious obligation ; how 
/it is possible that by professing his intention to obey the 
divine commandments, he has added a single one to the 
list which already existed^ and which had bound him 
down from bis cradle with the adamantine strength of 
condition and necessity. 

To say, that this person has just begun to entertain a 
proper sense of his obligations ; that he has received new 
impressions of his duty, is perfectly correct. He may in 
time past have scoffed at virtue and religion, and held 
his own pleasure to be his only law and guide ; and now 
he may see the folly of such a course, and repent of it, 
and turn to the Lord his God, humbling himself before 
him, and resolving to keep his cotnmandments. But still 
he has taken on himself no new obligations. He was as 
much obliged to perform all his duty before this change 
of feeling, as he is now. The obligations were always 
upon him, every one of them ; but instead of being treat- 
ed, as before, with neglect and contumely, they are now 
soberly and rightly apprehended. What I mean to say, 
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is, that tlK>ugh to acknowledge is infinitely better than to 
i^ight them, neither their nature nor llieir number, their 
strength nor their degree, is altered in the least. The 
individual, let us suppose, was formerly profane ; now, 
having made a profession of faith, he sets a guard upon 
his lips ; but was it not as much his duty to observe the 
third commandment then, as it is now? Was it not 
criminal then? Has his confession of its criminality 
increased it ? Has he really such a power over right and 
wrong ? 

This is perhaps an extreme case. Let us attend to a 
more common one. There are those, who, without hav- 
ing ever been notoriously bad, who indeed have gone along 
through life commendably and with fair reputations, have 
nevertheless refused to come to the communion table, 
because they had no idea of giving up a certain way of 
living, which so long as they abstain from a profession of 
religion, they pursue without scruple, as being perfectly^ 
harmless, but which they regard, and which is generally 
regarded, as inconsistent with such a profession. They 
like to be gay, gay in spirit, and gay in external appear- 
ance ; they are passionately fond of dancing ; they de- 
light in going to splendid entertainments, and in splendid- 
ly entertaining their friends in return, and they will not 
accept the invitation of their Saviour, because they con- 
ceive that by so doing they render that course criminal, 
which, till they do so, is perfectly safe. Now, I presume 
not to say, that the way of life which they love is not 
innocent ; it may, or it may not be so, according as cer- 
tain rules are observed or transgressed, which it would 
not be in place to discuss here ; but I say, that if their 
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way of life is innocent before thej become YtsiUe meat- 
hen of a church, it will also be innocent after that con- 
nexion is formed ; and if, <m the other hand, it would be 
criminal then, it is assuredly criminal now. Wlnt is 
right is right, and is not made more right by any confes- 
sion. What is wrong is wrong, and cannot be made right, 
by oar backwardness to abjure it 

All that has been said of pleasure, may be applied to 
bosiness. The man of trade hesitates to come to the 
altar, because he does not wish to encumber himself with 
any religions shackles in his road to wealth. He does 
not wish to enter into any new obligations, which may 
render his pursuits guilty or impr<^r, and prevent him 
from following them. In his present situation he feels 
easy, feels that he is doing what others of good character 
do, feels that he is bustling along with the thron]g, and 
no more obliged to be scrupulous and nicely fastidious 
than his companions and competitors. If he should 
openly profess himself to be a disciple of Christ,ywhy 
then indeed he mast take heed and inquire of his con- 
science more frequently, and guard his purity more care- 
fully than before ; but as this might be inconTenient and 
troublesome, he will postpone the engagement and avoid 
the risk. Does he avoid the risk ? Will his approach to 
the altar, make those practices dishonorable which used 
to be upright ? Will his absenting himself from the altar 
make the transaction fair, which, if he went to it, would 
be a blot on his name ? Is virtue of this versatile char- 
acter ? 

There is still another class of persons who delay their 
obedience to the last injunction of Christ, on account of 
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the preralent ideas about new obligations. It is that 
class who omit to do right, from the fear of doing wrong ; 
a class among whom we find some of the most valuable 
members of society, some of the most conscientious and 
pure-minded servants of God. Desirous as they ar^ 
of performing their duty ; strict as they have always 
been in discharging their known obligations, they are 
deterred from joining in a solemn remembrance of 
their Master, from an impression that it will render 
them responsible in some additional manner, which 
they know not how to define, but to which their poor 
ability may not be equal. To such persons I would 
earnestly repeat what I have said iii substance before ; 
that whatever they esteem and practise as virtuous now, 
will lose none of its virtue after they have become com- 
municants, for that which is holy will be holy still ; and 
that it is absolutely impossible, that they can, by any act, 
or confession, or subscription, engage to do a single thing 
which was not always their duty, as rational creatures of 
God. 

That I may be somewhat more circumstantial, I would 
ask them whether any thing can be named or imagined, 
which is superadded to their existing obligations by the 
act of christian communion ? Is it a generous and ex- 
tensive bounty, and an ever open hand of charity to the 
poor ? But it was for ever their duty to be as bountiful 
and as charitable as occasion would demand, and their 
means would justify. Is it that they should devote a 
certain portion of their time to self-examination, reflec- 
tion, and prayer ? But just such a portion as their spirit- 
ual welfare required, and their necessary occupations 
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pennitted, was always eiacted of tbem, or I entirelj mis- 
BBderatand the spuit and letter of the GospeL la it that 
they should assidnoasly attend vpon the outward meaos 
of grace ; that they should be constant in their place at 
ehorch ; that they should be found at all meetings called 
for religioas purposes, and adapted to promote religious 
ends ? But all that they could do in this way before, 
eonnslently with their real good, and with the doty 
which they owed to their own fomilies, and the obliga- 
tions which chained them to their own hearths and do* 
mesdc altars, they ought to have done ; and more than 
this, let me add, they ought noTer to do ; for it then 
swdb into an excess, and is converted into dissipatioo, 
and may, not uncharitably, be called a sin. So itis with 
regard to conversation, demeanor and dress. In each of 
these particulars there is a general standard of propriety, 
Nfrhich ought nerer to be transgressed by a wide depart- 
ure from it on either side. Frivolity and flippancy, levity 
and extravagance, are errors in any one ; and an unnatu- 
ral gloominess and stifihess, a dark and funereal habit of 
feature and gesture, required by no circumstances, and 
tending to no good, are also errors, and can be proper in 
no one. I am wholly at a loss to conceive what course 
a communicant should pursue, which should not also be 
pursued by every individual who is acquainted with the 
revealed word and will of his Maker. 

On a subject of this nature it is highly important that 
I should not be misapprehended. I would guard as 
carefully as I am able against the supposition, that I 
would treat the holy commuuion as a light matter, and 
represent christian obligation as a loose and easy tie. 
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On the contrary, it is precisely because I hold religion to 
be of deep and universal concern, because I know it to 
be as momentous as life and as serious as death, that I 
bare endeavored to combat the notion that it requires of 
one what it does not require of all, or thai it releases one 
from what it enjoins on another. It is precisely on ae- 
coont of its unchangeable character, its unlimited appli- 
cation, and its inestimable value, that I have denied that 
sny of its obligations can, property speaking, be new ; 
that I have denied that they can be thrown off or as- 
sumed at pleasure ; that I have asserted that our Maker 
has just as many and as weighty claims on our hearts 
imd lives, before we scdemnly acknowledge them, as after 
such a ceremony. I have not advanced, it ought not to be 
sapposed that I would advance, the smallest word of this 
essay, in order to make any portion of the community 
less religious ; my sincere wish and prayer is, that the 
whole community may be more so. If I would chase 
away shadows, it is only that I may introduce substantial 
realities in their stead. 

I would observe, that there is one circumstance which 
seems to take off the weight jf religious obligation ; and 
that is, unavoidable ignorance. In what has been said, 
I hare aU along referred to those who either know or 
might easily know, what the obligations of religion are. 
To him who knows them not, the untutored savage for 
instance, they have no existence ; or rather, the same 
obligations which bind the Christian have no existence. 
But even the savage is subjected to obligations, accord- 
ing' to his knowledge and opportunities ; and we may 
likewise say of him, that no formal acknowledgment 
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of those obligations will make them greater than they 
are. 

The sole point which I aim to establish, is, that oar 
will and our convenience ha?e no legitimate power over 
the nature of our- duty. It would be as prq;>er for a son 
to declare that he would not fulfil every filial obligation 
to his parents, till he appeared in court and took a legal 
oath that he would do so, as for the native of a christian 
land to declare that there were duties to his Maker 
which he did not intend, nor was he required to dis- 
charge, till he had openly allowed them ; and the son, 
after having taken such an oath, might talk as consistent- 
ly about hb new obligations, as might the Christian, after 
the promise was passed, about his. They were both of 
them bom with obligations, which neither of them can 
dismiss nor change ; they might as well dismiss the air 
which they inhaled with their first breath, and throw off 
the atmosphere which envelopes the world. 
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UNITARIANISM VINDICATED. 



When all other objections to Unitarianism &il, it is 
common for opponents to say, that this system is very well 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. This ob» 
jection has really had a good deal of influence on com- 
mon and weak minds ; not because it has been under- 
stood, or is well founded, but because it is one which 
any body can make, and every body remembers : besides, 
as it specifies nothing, and seems to relate rather to im* 
perfection, than to any thing positively wrong, it is, for 
this reason, at once more likely to be admitted, and more 
difficult to expose, or repel. These considerations have 
induced me to undertake, in the following pages, to vin- 
dicate Unitarianism from the charge of not going far 
enough ; and this I shall do by showing, that it goes far 
enough for scripture, far enough for safety, and far enough 
for moral effect. 

I. Unitarianism goes far enough for scripture. 
I begin by distinctly stating the true reason why Uni- 
tarians do not go any further. It is the same with that 



■Mjgiwid iif the Mer fcr nol evsiiig Ind: **If Bddc 
noold gite me hb house foil of rilfer and gold, I camot 
go hejond the commandment of the Jjord, to do either 
good or bad of my own mind.'* We most keep to '* the 
simplicity that is in Christ'* We would not shun ** to 
declare all the counsel of God ;" bat we dare not " teach, 
fcr doctrines, the commandments of mai.** We endea- 
Tonr to fi^w the scriptures in all things, and the trae and 
only reason why, as Christians, we do not go any further, 
is our solemn, firm, and deliberate convicticm, that the 
seriptnves do not go any further. This I shall diow to be 
the principle, on which Unitarians proceed in fiNrming the 
views they entotain of the person and authority oi Jesus 
Christ, and of the honour due him, and of the ieocmcilh' 
ation or atonement he has effected. • 

■ 1. We beliere in Jesus Christ as a Wrine Messenger ; 
that his power and authority are dirine, and that his words 
are to be regarded as the words of God. We believe him 
to be the ^* only begotten Son*' of God ; and, when he 
says, (John x. 30,) '* I and my Father are one," we also 
believe him; understanding this language as it is ex* 
plained by himself in another passage, where, interced- 
ing with the Father for his disciples, he prays, (John 
xvii. 22,) '' that they may be one, even as we are one" — 
one in purpose, counsel, and cooperation. But we can- 
not go any further, because we think that the scriptures' 
do not ; nay, that they expressly forbid it. 

The plain and obvious sense of the sacred writings will 
not permit us to regard Jesus Christ, as the omnipotent, 
omniscient, and self^xistent God. For an apostle has 
said, (1 Cor. viii. 6,) ** to us there is hut one God^ fAe 
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JF^ather ;" and to the same purpose, also, our Lord him- 
self, in a prayer addressed expressly to the Father^ 
(John, xvii. 3,) ** This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God,^'* In another place, also, 
he declares, in so many words, his own inferiority, (John, 
xiv. 28,) " For my Father is greatet than I;" and he is 
so far from pretending to omniscience, that he expressly 
disclaims it in more than one instance : (Mark, xiii. 32,) 
** But of that day, and that honr, knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 8an, but 
the Father." Again, it is the uniform doctrine df scrip- 
ture, that Jesus Christ is a dependent being. His own 
words are, (John, v. 30,) '* I can of mine men self do 
nothing." And in another place, (John xii. 49,) '' For 
I have not spoken of myself ; but the Father which sent 
me, he gave me a commandment, what I should say, and 
what I should speak." So, likewise, at the resurrection 
of Lazarus, (John xi. 41, 42,) '* Jesus lifted up his eyes, 
and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me; 
and I know that thou hearest me always .*" plainly inti- 
mating that he derived the pojver by which h6 wrought, 
not only this, but all his other -wonderful works, from 
above. Nay, take the passage that asserts our Lord's 
power and authority more strongly than any other in God's 
word : (Matthew, xxviii. 18,) " And Jesus came and spake 
unto them saying, All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth." To maintain, in the face of this iscripture, 
that his power was not *' given", him, that it was not a 
delegated power, that he was not dependent for it on an- 
other being, seems to us' an open and palpable contempt 
of revelation. 

VOL. I. 1* 
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2. We beliere that Jesus Christ should be revered and 
obeyed, by adl men, as their teacher and Lord, the head 
of the churchy and the saviour of the workL We belieTe, 
also, that ** all men should homour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father ;" because the Son is the representative 
of the Father, and the dignity of every government is al- 
ways supposed to reside in its accredited reinresentatives. 
We hold, moreover, that, in gratitude for the inestimable 
benefits resulting from bis mediation, and for the su&r- 
ings voluntarily undergone by him in procuring and dis- 
pensing these benefits, and for the relation which he still 
sustains towards us, as oar advocate and intercesscnr with 
the Father, every devout believer must be drawn to him 
by a love, that knows no measure nor intermission. JBut 
we cannot go any further, being convinced that the scrip- 
tures do not, and that they expressly forbid it. 

We cannot, we dare not worship Christ as the Supreme 
Being. In a form of prayer given by our Lord to his dis- 
ciples, (Matthew, vi. 9 — 13,) with the express direction 
that they should pray *' after this manner,'* there is not 
the remotest allusion to any other person, as an object of 
worship, but " our Father which art in heaven." In an- 
other place, referring to what should be afler his resur* 
rectioD, he says, in express terms, (John, xvi. 23,) '' In 
that day, ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
/*€ will give it you." It is true, the gospels mention a 
single instance of prayer offered to Jesus* as an ultimata 
object of regard — the prayer of the mother of Zebedee's 
children, that they might sit, one on his right hand, and 
the other on the lefl, in his kingdom ; but the answer he 
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gave on that occasion convinces us, not only that such 
prayers are improper, but that he has no power to grant 
them. (Matthew, xx. 23,) '' To sit on my right hand, 
and on my left, is not mine to give ; but it shall be given 
to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.^'* Nay, he 
appears anxious to multiply guards against this well known 
propensity in man to stop at second causes, and pay those 
honours to (he visible agent or dispenser of any good, 
which are due only to the invisible First Cause. When 
one kneeled to him in the eastern manner of salutation, 
and addressed him by the common appellation, good mas- 
ter, he rebuked him : (Mark, x. 18,) " Why callest thou 
me good.? There is none good but one, Qod." 

3. We look upon the sufferings of Christ, and especially 
his cruel and ignominious death, as the means by which 
he was made perfect, (Hebrews, ii. 10;) as affording a 
signal attestation to his sincerity, and consequently to his 
whole . history ; and as important and necessary for other 
moral uses. '^ Greater love hath no man than this^ that 
a man lay down his life for his friends ;" and it is the con- 
sciousness of the power of this love, which makes the 
stricken and penitent soul turn to the cross of Christ with 
an intense and absorbing interest, which none but those 
who have felt it can comprehend. We also believe that 
this voluntary sacrifice of himself may have had a direct 
influence on God in favour of mankind, similar to that 
which we ascribe to his intercessions : or, at least, that 
this, and every such act of obedience and submission, 
must make his intercessions for us more availing. The 
proper meaning of the word atonement ^ is reconciliation ; 
and no tJnitarian, of whom I have any knowledge, denies 
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tbe cfarutkn dodrioe of lecoodlntioii : to wit, thai aU 
obitacks to man's nlTatioB are now ao §u teaaored, that 
ererj out, who is ao duposed^ may inherit eternal life by 
rqientance and obedienoe. On this topic, we can go to 
this extent, bat no farther ; being met at eTcry point by 
plain passages of acdptoie, which we are not at liberty to 
disregard. 

We cannot refer oor salTation to the death of Christ, 
or to any thing which Christ has <lone or sofiered on oar 
account, as its first cause, since the scriptures eiqNressly 
refer it to the antecedent lore of the Father. (John, iiL 
16,) **' For God so laved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whoeoeTer believeth inhim should not 
perish, but hare OTerlasting life." We do regard the suf- 
ferings of Christ as part of the wuams of recmiciling us to 
God, but not of reconciling God to us ; for this, or the 
necessity of this, is not taught in the New Testament 
(Rom. V. 10,) '' When we were enemies, uft were rec<m- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son," eays an Apostle, 
making us to be the only party requiring a new motive to 
reconciliation. Above all, we presume not to say, that God 
cannot forgive sin without a satisfaction for sin made by 
another person ; nor that such a satisfaction has been ac- 
tually made^ so that now the sinner has a right to claim 
forgiveness, not on the ground of mercy, but of justice. 
We believe that God can and does forgive sin for his own 
sake. (Isaiah, xliii. 25,) *^ I, even I, am he, saith the 
Lord, that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine oum 
sake, and will not remember thy sins.'' It is offensive to 
us to hear men talk of merit in this connexion, real or 
imputed, believing as we do, that the best of men are to 
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expect salTation, not on the ground of merit of any kind, 
but as " the gift of God^ And with regard to the con- 
dition on which this gift is to be bestowed, we must give 
up the Bible, or suppose that, at the day of judgment, the 
question will not turn so much on what has been done for 
us, as on what each individual has done for himself. 
(2 Cor. V. 10,) " For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad." If it be asked, further, why we do 
not make more use of the word atonement, I answer, that 
we use this term as often as it is used in the New Testa- 
ment; where it occurs but once, (Romans, v. 11,) and 
then stands for a word in the original, which is every where 
else translated, and more happily, reconciliation. 

On the three great points in controversy, then, we go as 
far as the scriptures go ; and probably about as far as most 
others would, if they could be persuaded to examine into 
their real belief, and leave off using words without affix- 
ing to them any distinct ideas. At least, it will appear, 
from what has been said, that we do not reject any doc- 
trine merely because it is mysterious, unpalatable, or in- 
comprehdiisible. Some have said that, if they could be 
convinced that the Bible taught Unitarianism, they would 
burn it, as unable to afford them any comfort. Others, 
again, have said that, if they could be convinced that the 
Bible taught Calvinism, they would throw it away, and 
follow rather the light of nature, as giving more just and 
honourable conceptions of the divine character and go- 
vernment. But we look on all such expressions, from 
whatever quarter they may come, as unnecessary, irreve* 
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rent, and unbecoming. '* To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them." Holding the scriptures, there> 
fore, to be an authority, from which there is no appeal, if 
we have shown, that we go as far as the scriptures go, we 
have effectually vindicated our princi(des from the charge 
of not going far enough. Our opponents, however, may 
say, that, considering the question respecting the true im- 
port of scripture as being still at issue between us, we do 
not go far enough for safety, or the moral' effect of our 
doctrines. The plan already marked out will lead us to 
examine these objections with some care. 

II. Unitarianism goes far enough for safety. 

When it is said, that we do not go far enough for safety, 
is it meant, that there is more danger of our believing too 
little than too much ? There are two ways, all will admit, 
in which Christianity may be corrupted ; either by adding 
to, or taking from its primitive doctrines, as understood 
and taught by its revered Founder. If we believe too 
much, the identity of the system is lost, and its character 
is changed ; if we believe too little, the identity of the 
system is lost, and its character is changed. It becomes 
an interesting subject of inquiry, therefore, to which of 
these -errors and abuses we are most liable. Judging 
by what we know from past experience of the propensi- 
ties of the human mind, to which of these errors and 
abuses are mankind most prone ? On this point, I think, 
we may venture to say, that the testimony of history is 
decisive. There is no religion, true or false, which has 
ever prevailed on the face of the earth, the first and lead- 
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ing corruptions of which have not been induced by add- 
ing to, rather than by taking from, the primitive £uth. 
The religion of the Hindoos was in its origin a pure the- 
ism ; but this pure theism has long been buried and lost 
under a continually accumulating mass of superstitions. 
With respect to the religion of the Jews, I need only re- 
fer to the discourses of Jesus for i»roof, that they made 
the c(»nmandment of the Lord of none effect by incorpo- 
rating with it their own traditions and rabbinical glosses. 
Or consider the fate of Christianity itsel£ Whence arose 
that stupendous &bric of errour and superstition reared 
by the Church of Rome ? Must it not be admitted, that 
all these first and leading corruptions sprang from unwar- 
rantable additions, from believing too much ; and never, 
in any instance, from unwarrantable retrenchments, from 
believing too little ? if, then, in all past time, the work 
of corrupting the popular religion has been begun and 
carried (m by a propensity in man to ad^'to the primitive 
faith; if we can scarcely turn to a single page of ecclesi- 
astical history, which does not betray the workings of a pas- 
sion finr the marvellous and the mystical, not to be satisfied 
with the i^in and simple teachings of the word of God ; 
shall we still be told, that men are naturally more in dan- 
ger of believing too little than too much ? 

But perh{^» I have not met the objection fairly. It 
may mean, not that believing too little is an error, into 
which we are more likely to fall than the q^posite one ; 
but it is a more &tal erior, if we do fall into it *' I tes- 
tify unto every man that heareth thewords of the prophecy 
of this book,*' said the faithful and^true Witness, *^ if any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him 
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the plagues that are written in this book ; and, if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part ont of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the things which 
are written in this book.'' (Rev. xxii. 18, 19.) So &r, 
therefore, as the express declarations of scripture are to 
be regarded in this discussion, it would seem that the 
penalty of believing too much, is quite as heavy as the 
penalty of believing too little ; nay, that it is heavier ; for 
all '* the plagues written in this book,'' are to be inflicted 
on the man who believes too much, while the man who 
believes too little, is only to be cut off from its promises. 
Besides, what reason have we for thinking that there can 
be more safety in believing too much, than too little? 
Our safety does not consist in believing little or much, 
but in believing the truth ; and whether be believe too 
little, or too much, will it not carry us equally far from 
the truth 1 \ 

There is a confused apprehension in the minds of many 
persons on this subject, growing out of a mistaken idea, 
that accumulating articles of faith is like accumulating 
property. A thousand pounds are required for a particu- 
lar object; but suppose a man has accumulated more 
than a thousand pounds ; if he has more, of course he 
has as much, and to have as much is all that is required. 
In the same way, some will reason, if we believe more 
than the truth, we certainly believe as much, and to be- 
lieve as much i^all that is required ; consequently, we are 
safe, if we only take care to believe enough. But it must 
be a very weak mind that is shaken by such a sophism ; 
for there is no analogy whatever in the cases here sup- 
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poeed. When a man has .a hundred pounds more than 
he wants, h is because he has as n^uch money as he 
wants, and so much more ,mpney. But when a man be- 
lieves more than the truth, it is not because he, believes 
the whole truths and so much more truth, for this would 
be a contradiction in terms. The addition is so much 
error. Nor is this all. By adding error to his creed, 
not only is the addition so much error, but the truths 
which he held before muist be altered and corrupted, to 
be made consistent with this error ; and the complexion 
and moral effect of the whole cjreed is changed. Though, 
therefore, a man may be said, in common parlance, to be- 
lieve more than the truth, he cannot, correctly speaking, 
be said, in this qase, to believe as much, nor to believe 
the truth ijn any sense. Incorpprating error into a man's 
creed, is like mingling arsenic with a valuable medicine. 
It is not only increasing the quantity, but it is changing 
the essential qualities of the compound ; converting what 
was before a health-giving specific, into a deadly poison. 
Again, it may be said, that it is the effect of the re- 
trenchments Unitarianism proposes, to derogate from the 
honour and worship paid the Saviour ; for which reason, 
an error in this extreme, must be more dangerous than 
an error in the opposite extreme. But why ? If Jesus 
Christ is not God, to honour and worship him as such, is 
to derogate from the honour and worship due the Father ; 
and, upon any hypothesis, I am sure it must be regarded 
as an error equally great and dangerous, to derogate from 
the honour and worship due the Father, as to derogate 
from the hpnour and worship due the Son. On this sub- 
ject, I must think, there is a singular and unaccountable 

VOL. I. 2 
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apathy in the public inind. AsBuming that Unitarianiisin 
is the doctrine of the gospel, it is no light thing, that this 
doctrine is rejected, and another substitated ton it, which 
takes Ainch of the glory of a jealous God, and girea it to 
another ; which requires us to pay divine honours to a 
created and dependent being, though this, considering 
the act itseif, is neither more nor less than idolatry. I 
know that this idolatry is coibmonly excused, even by 
Unitarians, on the ground that it results from involuntary 
error. But it should be considered, that, before error 
can be regarded as entirely innocent, it must be shown to 
be, not only involuntary, but inevitable ; not only that we 
are sincere in the error, but that we have used all possi- 
ble means for avoiding it. Before, therefore, a Trinita** 
rian can be acquitted of his idolatry, si^posing it to be 
idolatry, he must not only show that he is sincere in his 
belief, but also that he has read the scriptures candidly 
and carefully, with a single view to ascertain whether they 
really teach the doctrine, that Jesus Christ is God AJ- 
'mighty. Whether all Trinitarians, or most Trinitarians, 
have done this, and, therefore, whether they can avail them- 
selves of the plea in question, I leave to be determined by 
their own consciences. Besides, assuming Unitarianism 
to be true, what can be more offensive to our Lord, than to 
see his instruc.tions so strangely misconstrued by his disci- 
ples, that he himself is made to intercept a large portion of 
that honour and worship, which, he has told us again and 
again, should wholly asntre and terminate in the high 
and lofly One, that inhabiteth eternity. 

There is still another form, under which some are fond 
of presenting this objection; and it is commonly done 
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with the air of one, who thinks the controversy at an end. 
According to Unitarianism, a man may be saved, even 
though he is a Colvinist ; but, according to Calvinism, a 
man cannot be saved, if he is a Unitarian. If, therefore, 
we are Calvinists, and Unitarianism should prove the true 
doctrine, still we may be saved ; but, if we are Unitarians, 
and Calvinism should prove the true doctrine, vtre-are lost 
inevitably. Before, however, a Calvinist proceeds to de- 
duce an argument from this view of the subject, he should 
consider, that, if the argument will prove any thing, it 
will prove too much, even for him. Fw, in the same 
mode of reasoning, the Catholic might say to the Calvinist, 
*' On your own principles, a man may receive our sacra« 
ments, and still be saved ; but, on our principles, these 
sacraments are essential. Receive them, then; for, if 
we are wrong, they will not prevent your salvation ; and, 
if we are right, they are indispensable to it." Conse^ 
quently, if We are to give any weight to an objection of 
this sort, it is nothing that we become Calvinists; we 
must all become Catholics. The true answer to all such 
objections is, that they make our safety to depend, not on 
the truth of our creed, or its moral effect, but on its ea^ 
rlusiveness merely. No creed whatever can absolve us 
from the duty of a diligent and impartial inquiry after the 
truth ; and, if the result of this inquiry is, to convince us 
that Calvinism is not the truth, we cannot be Calvinists, if 
we would ; and, being convinced that Calvinism is nojt 
the gospel, it is na more to us, that according to Calvin- 
ism we cannot be saved, than it is, that according to 
Judaism, or Mahomedanism, we cannot be saved. Be- 
sides, when it i^ said, that, according to Unitarianism, a 
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man may be a Calvinist, and stiD be saved, it is not meant, 
that he is as likely to be saved ; for it is not supposed, 
that his principles aie as favourable to virtue, and an en- 
lightened and consistent piety. All that we concede is 
simply this ; that the Father of the human race will not 
condemn his ikllible offspring to infinite and eternal 
suffering, merely because of their honest, but erroneous 
convictions. Now, we ask, will- not the Calvinist con- 
cede as much? If he will, the objection fklls to the 
ground, of course ; and if he will not, then we say, that, 
in this very exclusiveness, we find a presumption against 
his system,' which outweighs a thousand times any pre- 
sumption in its favor, founded 6n the principle we are 
considering. 

Once more, it may be said, as a last resort, that, if we 
begin to give up the doctrines of our fathers, we shaD 
never know where to stop. We shall go on giving up 
doctrine afler doctrine, till nothing is lefl. The tendency 
of making any retrenchments whatever on the popular 
faith, is to downriglit infidelity. — I reply to this objection, 
in the first place,, as I did to the preceding, that it is one 
which a consistent Protestant cannot ur^je. When Lu- 
ther renounced the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and 
the Infallibility of tho Church, it wa«> as much a retrench- 
ment on the popular iaith, as it is in us to renounce the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The same cry, therefore, was 
raised against him ; and there was the same occasion for 
it; and, if it has any intrinsic weight now, it had just as 
much intrinsic weight then. ' Consequently, if this objec- 
tion is entitled to any consideration, it is not a reason why 
a Protestant should not become a Unitarian, but a reason 
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why he should cease to be a ProtesUmt ; or, at least, it is 
a reason why no Catholic shouhl become a Protestanl. 
But it is not merely on an appeal to men's consistency, 
that I am obliged to rely. So far are the retrenchments, 
which Unitarianism would make on the traditicmary faith^ 
from tending to infidelity, that these Tery retrenchments 
are necessary, as I conceive, to prevent infidelity fixim 
bc^coming general. There was a time, when the bulk of 
the community were not any less likely to believe ia 
Christianity, because it was made to inculcate much sut- 
perstition and absurdity ; and, while this ^ate of things 
continued, superstition and absurdity in the popular the- 
ology were much less injurious ; nay, may have answered 
good and important ends, in the inscrutable purposes of 
Heaven. But the hour cometh, and now is, when, if the 
community cannot have a rational and intelligible religion, 
and one which they can see to accord with the word of 
God, they will have none. We have no fears for Christ- 
ianity, provided it be presented fairly to the linderstand- 
ings of men, and in its original purity and simplicity ; but 
tve have great fears, we confess, if it is to make common 
cause much longer with prejudices and superstitions^ 
which the world has outgrown, or is fast outgrowing. Let 
it be remembered, that France owes to this cause already 
an infidel philosophy, and other countries in Europe an 
infidel literature. ISome persons, hurried, perhaps, into 
an extravagant expression, by seeing the progress of Uni- 
tarianism, have not hesitated to say, that, if they must 
choose ht the world between this system and infidelityi 
they would prefer the latter. I do verily believe, that the 
Toii.1. 5S* 
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period is approaching, when they will be put to the alter- 
native. 

In the preceding remarks, I do not concede, in the 
smallest measure, to the charge, that Unitarians reaUy 
believe too little ; neither would I be understood to justify 
believing too little, any more than I would justify believ- 
ing too much. My only wish is, that this whole subject 
may be submitted fairly to the arbitration of scripture; 
and that all men may search the scriptures daily, whether 
these things are so. For this cause, I have met and re- 
pelled the suggestions, oflen made, respecting the danger- 
ous tendency, even of considering our opinions ; the only 
effect of which must be, to alarm weak and timid minds, 
80 as to prejudice them in the investigation of truth, at 
prevent all inquiry. 

III. Unitarianism goes far enough for moral effect. 

It only remains for me to say a few words in answer to 
the objection, that we do not go far enough for the moral 
effect of our doctrines. I am persuaded, that this objec- 
tion never could have arisen, except from a misapprehen- 
ftion of what is really intended, when we are said to believe 
less than others. It is not meant that our faith is less 
confident, or less lively, but only that it has fewer objects. 
Now, take any of the leading doctrines of Christianity — 
the parental character of God, for example, or a future 
retribution — and it will not be denied, that, if this were 
fully believed and realized, in all its applicatbns to the 
conduct and life, it would be sufficient alone to produce 
an entire renovation of character. What is wanted, 
therefore, to give full effect to the Christian system as a 
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motire to duty^ is, not that it should be made to include 
a great many articles of faith, but that it should be made 
to seem altogether credible to us ; so that We may not 
only assent to it, as something which we are willing to 
take for granted, but know and feel it to be true, real, and 
practicable. But will it secure this object, to incorporate 
into the system doctrines, which are admitted, even by 
those who hold them, to be offensive to reason, and appa^ 
rently derogatory to the Supreme Being '? Nay, I ask, 
with confidence, whether incorporating such doctrines 
into the christian system must not lessen the practical 
effect of every doctrine in that system, by rendering the 
system itself less intelligible, and less probable ? 
• Perhaps, however, it is meant, that we do not go far 
enough for the moral effect of the gospel, because we leave 
out of the system doctrines, which, in themselves consi- 
dered, are of great power as motives to obedience. A 
little reflection will convince us, that this, like many other 
assumptions which I have had occasion to expose, is 
wholly gratuitous. As a general remark, it may be said, 
that the distinguishing peculiarities of Calvinism relate 
to what God, and Christ, and the gospel have done^or us ; 
and these are usually coupled with the doctrine, that we 
can do nothing whatever for ourselves : and I would just 
ask, in passing, whether there is any thing in such a system 
preeminently favourable to virtue. Is a man likely to do 
more, for being told that he can do nothing, or that every 
thing has been done for him 1 

However, on this point I am willing to go into an ex- 
amination of particular doctrines, and will begin with the 
Trinity, simply considered. What is there, that the Tri- 
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nitarian believes respecting the tri[^icate distinction in 
the Godhead, that can increase, in the smallest possible 
measure, his desire of holiness ? We all believe that God 
is one being, and we. all profess to clothe thb being with 
the same attributes, and it is because he possesses these 
attributes, that we love him, and fear him. The Unita^ 
rian, therefore, has the same motives to love and fear God 
with the Trinitarian, because he clothes him with the 
same attributes ; for, as to the mere metaphysical idea, 
that God exists without any distinction, or in three dis- 
tinctions, or in three hundred distinctions, it does not bear 
in any point on the springs of duty. True, but I shall be 
told, that, besides the metaphysical, there is also a practi- 
cal view of this question ; that God not only exists, but 
operates in three distinctions. Admit that he does— ad-< 
mil that, in the work of the christian salvation, he operates 
in three distinctions ; what follows '? Are we to be grate- 
ful to him because he has saved us in this particular way^ 
or because he has saved us^f Clearly, because he has 
saved us ; but this the Unitarian believes as firmly as the 
Trinitarian, and has, therefore, the very same motive for 
devout thankfulness. Besides^ what does the Trinitarian 
do, but take the prerogatives, which the Unitarian ascribes 
to the Father alone, and divide them among the three 
persons of the Godhead ? Now I would ask, how there 
can be more reasons, or more motives, for reverencing 
and obeying a being possessing and exercising these pre- 
irogatives in three persons, than if he possessed and exer- 
cised the same prerogatives in one person ; especially as 
it is admitted on all sides, that we can affix no idea what*- 
ever to the word person, as used in this connexion ? 
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Allowing, however, that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
simply considered, has no force as a moral principle, it 
may still be contended, that we give up many other doc- 
trines, involved in it, and dependent on it, of great moral 
influence. It will be said, for instance, that we give up 
the Atonement ; and the belief of this doctrine, whether 
true or not, must have great influence on men's lives. In 
a former part of this paper, I stated, frankly, what our 
views are on this subject ; and- 1 would now ask, what 
any Trinitarian believes in addition, that can have a ten- 
dency to tnake him a better man ? Does he believe, that 
what the Saviour has done and suflercd on our account, 
has so far removed all obstacles to our salvation, that now 
any man, who is so disposed, can be saved by obeying 
the gospel ? Every Unitarian believes as much ; and, of 
course, we can find no distinction here to the advantage of 
his opponents. Does the Trinitarian believe, then, that 
what our Saviour has done and suflered on our account, 
has so hx removed all obstacles to our salvation, that now 
any man, who is so.disposed, can be saved without obey- 
ing the gospel ? Does he believe, that, in some way or 
other, a 'Satisfaction has been made, or a substitute of- 
fered, so that now a man may be saved without personal 
holiness ? If he goes to this length, I admit that he goes 
farther than we do ; but it seems to me, I must say, that, 
instead of having a good, it must have a bad influence on 
his morals ; for the plain reason, that it dispenses with 
the necessity of regarding moral character as a condition 
of salvation. 

Thus, if my limits would permit, I might go on, and 
take up every doctrine dependent on the Trinity, and 
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reverence it inculcates for the plain precepts of the gospel : 
and there is no reason why this may not belong to any 
form of Christianity, that has ever been professed by so- 
ber men ; though, I must think, it is likely to belong in 
a higher degree to a form, like ours, which makes every 
thing depend on repentance and a holy life. 

Besides, I think there is observable in many charac- 
ters, formed under trinitarian and calvinistic impressions, 
a certain severity and extravagance, from which every 
one must wish them free ; as it makes them less amiable, 
and lessens their resemblance to the character of our 
Lord. Now, I think it will be found, that these parts of 
the character, as they are in some respects peculiar to the 
party, do in fact result from the party's creed. I do be- 
lieve, that, in many cases, Calvinism does give a certain 
tinge to the character, and I do not think the character 
any better for thid tinge, but considerably worse. My 
observation has convinced me, that a Unitarian may have 
all the seriousness, strictness, and devotion of a Cahrinisti 
without being in danger of having these excellencies re^ 
duced and alloyed, in the way I have mentioned. This 
remark applies particularly to many pious and exemplary 
females of the orthodox persuasion ; for, though it is a 
pleasure to me to admit their sincerity, and zeal, and re- 
gard for principle^ I am sometimes left to regret, that, 
along with the spirit of their religion, they have also 
caught a little too much of the spirit of their peculiar 
creed. When this occurs, it is the more to be regretted, 
as it is found to interfere with that mildness, and gentle- 
ness, and modesty, the principal ornament of woman ; 
and compels us to limit our praise to that which was once 
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Wslowed <m Queen Haiy^'diat she was a good tempered 
lid J of an ill tempered rdigioD. 

Thus do we answer the objectioDt that Unitarians do 
not go far enough ; and, as this obiection TirtnaUy includes 
erery other, if we have succeeded in anjBWiBring this, we 
have shown that oar principles rest <»i a sore and firm 
foundation. 
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